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toughs 
it  out 


Patrick  Wfntour,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


Au^Cv 


THE  Labour 
leader,  Tony 
Blair,  pat  his  au- 
thority on  the 
line  last  night 
when  he  backed 
Harriet  Harman,  his  isolated 
health  spokeswoman,  despite 
nails  from  senior  members  of 
the  shadow  cabinet  for  her  to 
be  sacked  over  her  decision 
to  send  her  son  to  a selective 
grammar  school. 

After  a day  spent  locked  at 
home,  with  rumours  of  her 
resignation  mounting  at 
Westminster,  Ms  Harman  met 
Mr  Blair  last  night  ^ his 
office  before  going  on  Chan- 
nel 4 News  to  insist  her  deci- 
sion was  taken  in  the  inter- 
ests of  her  son  and  did  not 
compromise  the  party’s  de- 
cades-long opposition  to 
selection. 

Against  a storm  of  criticism 
from  within  her  party,  Ms 
Harman  said:  ‘1  am  not  going 
to  be  resigning.  I don’t  think 
my  position  is  untenable.  I 
know  our  choice  has  been 
controversial,  but  we  had  to 
make  the  right  decision  in  the 
interests  of  our  child,  and  I 
think  most  parents  up  and 
down  the  country  would  have 
done  exactly  the  same  thing. 

She  added:  “Our  party's 
policy  remains  opposed  to 
selection.  I support  that.  This 
was  a personal  choice  for  us 
and  we  made  it  in  the  circum- 
stances as  they  are  now.  We 
would  have  been  less  than 
human  if  we  had  done  any- 
thing else." 

She  insisted  the  grant- 
maintained  St  Olave's  School 
in  Orpington,  Kent,  to  which 
she  is  sending  her  second  son 
Joe,  was  a state  school,  even 
though  children  were  selected 
by  entrance  exam. 

She  said:  “We  do  not  think 
the  way  to  improve  the  educa- 
tion system  is  by  a return  to 
the  11-plus,  creaming  off  25 
per  cent  and  writing  off  75  per 
cent"  Tory  sources,  however, 
pointed  out  that  the  school 
was  so  successful  precisely 
because  it  was  based  on  selec- 
tion at  li,  making  her  posi- 
tion absurd. 

In  the  Commons,  the 
Labour  front  bench  unequivo- 
cally reaffirmed  its  opposi- 
tion to  selection,  but  Gillian 
Shephard,  the  Education  Sec- . 
retary.  claimed  Labour's  edu- 
cation policies,  one  of  the  cen- 
tre-pieces of  its  pitch  in  the 
coming  election,  were  in 
“total  disarray'*.' 

Some  senior  shadow  cabi- 


MP  trawled 
opt-out  schools 

HARRIET  Harman.  ..the 
Labour  Party's  health 
spokesman,  applied  to  send 
her  son  to  two  other  grant- 
maintained  schools  in  the 
affluent  Bromley  area,  it 
emerged  last  night,  writes 
Donald  MacLeod. 

Doubt  was  meanwhile 
cast  on  the  suggestion  that 
Dulwich  Hamlets,  the  south- 
east London  primary  school 
attended  by  her  son  Joseph, 
regularly  sends  children  to 


net  members  last  night 
remained  dissatisfied  with 
Ms  Harman's  explanations 
and  were  privately  urging  her 
dismissal,  even  though  that 
has  been  ruled  out  The  row 
could  cause  long-term  damage 
for  Labour  if  the  Tory  charge 
of  Labour  hypocrisy  over 
equality  sticks. 

Gerry  Steinberg,  the  Dur- 
ham MP  who  quit  his  post  as 
Labour’s  backbench  educa- 
tion committee  chairman  on 
Sunday,  said  be  had 
"resigned  because  the  action 
taken  by  Harriet  Hannan  is 
in  direct  contradiction  to 
Labour's  policy  on  compre- 
hensive education  and  some- 
body had  to  make  a stand". 

Writing  in  the  Guardian, 
the  Labour  whip  Peter  Bain 
argued:  “Selection  is  a mecha- 
nism tor  perpetuating  the  old 
class  divide  which  has  pre- 
vented Britain  creating  a de- 
cent educational  system  with 
high  standards  for  alL  But 
that  won’t  be  achieved  unless 
the  professional  classes,  MPs 
included,  send  fheir  children 
to  local  comprehensives  as  ! 
welL’* 

Former  shadow  minister  I 
Ann  Clwyd  echoed  the  criti-  j 


St  Olave’s  and  St  Saviour’s, 
the  school  in  Orpington. 
Kent,  where  he  won  a place 
in  a selective  exam.  Dulwich 
Hamlets  does  not  appear  in 
a list  of  feeder  schools  in  St 
Olave's  prospectus. 

Malcolm  Edwards,  a gov- 
ernor of  St  Olave’s.  said 
last  night:  “Nobody  went  in 
September  1995  from  there. 
There  was  at  least  one  the 
year  before,  bat  none  in  the 
year  before  that  ’’ 

St  Olave's  selects  90  boys 
a year  in  highly  competi- 
tive tests  in  reasoning, 
Rwpikh  and  mathematics, 
reflected  in  the  99  per  cent 
of  pupils  who  gain  five  A to 
C grades  at  GCSE.  South- 
wark local  authority  said 
only  a handful  of  children 
from  the  borough  would  go 
to  St  Olave’s. 

Ms  Harman  and  her  hus- 
band Jack  Dromey,  an  offi- 
cial of -the  Transport  and 
General  Workers’  Union, 
send  their  elder  son  Harry 
to  the  London  Oratory,  the 
school  chosen  by  Tony  and 
Cherie  Blair  for  their  son. 

The  information  about 
the  applications  to  other 
grant-maintained  schools 
outside  Ms  Harman’s  home 
borough  of  Southwark 
came  from  reliable  educa- 
1 don  sources  in  the  London 
! Borough  of  Bromley. 


cism,  saying:  "On  this  partic- 
ular issue,  die  is  wrong.” 

Mr  Blair  was  told  of  Ms 
Harman’s  decision  to  send 
her  son  to  a grammar  school 
after  it  had  been  taken.  He  be- 
lieves her  behaviour  does  not 
represent  a breach  of  party 
policy  in  that  Labour  does  not 
propose  shutting  the  existing 
grammar  schools  without  car- 
rying out  ballots  of  local 
communities. 

In  the  Commons.  David 
Blunkett,  the  shadow  educa- 
tion secretary,  said:  "Every 
parent  in  every  community,’ 
whether  they  are  a Member  of 
Parliament  or  not,  should 
have  the  right  to  exercise  a 
preference  for  their  child  to 
go  to  the  school  of  their 
choice.  That  preference 
should  not  be  blocked  by  any 
mechanism  that  prevents  a 
chllil  entering  that  school, 
either  cm  his  prior  attainment 
at  the  age  of  11  or  on  the  inter- 
view of  his  parents  by  a.  head 
that  then  excludes  that  child 
because  the  parents  don’t’ 
match  a particular  set  of 
criteria." 

Loader  comment,  UWtw, 
pages 


Live  TV  joins  Sky  in  scramble  for  sport 


John  Duncan 
Sports  Correspondent 

THE  tide  of  sports  rights 
flowing  to  Rupert  Mur- 
doch's Sky  Sports  was  dra- 
matically stemmed  last  night 
when  Live  TV,  the  channel 
that. brings,  you  topless  darts 
and  plotless  soaps,  made  an 
audacious  bid  tor  live  football 
— £10,000  per  year  for  20  live 
games  from  ...  the  Pontins 
League. 

The  league,  made  up  of  the 
reserve  foams  of  northern 
Premiership  and.  Football 
League  elute,  is  discussing 
the  channel's  offer.  . 

"We  have  received  a pro- 
posal and  it  is  being  discussed 
by  the  management  commit- 
tee. A decision  however,  is  not 
imminent”  said  a Pontins 


League  spokesman  yesterday. 
The  £500  per  match  offer  is 
dwarfed  by  Sky's  £304  million  , 
five-year  deal  for  Premiership 
football.  It  pales  next  to  its 
cm  million  five-year  deal  for  j 
Endsleigh  League  action,  and  , 
it  is  a mere  flea  on  the  ample  ; 
buttocks  of  Murdoch's  £1.2  i 
billion  Olympic  bid.  But  Live 
TV  is  not  embarrassed. 

“Yes.  conversations  have 
been  held.”  said  Tim  Lewis,  a 
Live  TV  spokesman.  “The 
logic  is  that  *hls  is  & chance  to 
see  good  players  fighting,  to 
get  back  in  the  first  team  and 
young  stars  of  tomorrow.” 

So  how  tor  can  the  football 
rights  war  stretch?  The  GM 
Vauxhall  Conference,  soc- 
cer’s Division  Five,  was 
screened  on  the  cable  sports 
phamyil  Wire  TV  far  £50,000  a 
season  until  the  station  was 


bought  uf>  and  shut  down  last 
year.  The  GMVC  has  recently 
been  courted  by  one  terres- 
trial channel  and  two  cable 
channels. 

However  tough  the  battle 
tor  football  gets  though  it  is 
unlikely  to  spread  to  the 
world's  smallest  regional 
league,  the  Sc  illy  Isles  league, 
which . has  only  one  club, 
whose  A and  B teams  play 
each  other  every  week. 

One  small-time  league 
though  was  more  than  happy 
to  entertain  offers.  “A  couple 
of  years  ago  they  could  have 
bought  us  tor  a couple  of  pints 
of  lager,”  said  Mick  Gadd,  a 
committee  member  of  Lon- 
don's Coram's  Field  eight-a- 
side league.  “But  with  the 
price  of  sports  rights  the  way 
they  are  we  would  probably 
ask  tor  crisps  as  well  now.” 
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Harriet  Harman  leaving  ITN  last  night  after  saying  she  had  made  the  right  choice  of  school  for  her  son  martin  argles 

Princess  challenged 
on  ‘false  allegations’ 


plunges 

Nasain 

mystery 


Tbn  Radford 
Science  Editor 

Galileo,  the  space 
probe  that  plunged  to 
an  explosive  end  in  the 
dense,  choking  atmosphere  of 
the  planet  Jupiter  in  Decem- 
ber, last  night  delivered  a de- 
layed bombshell  for  as- 
tronomers. 

The  first  data  sent  back  by 
the  probe  on  its  57  minutes  of 
transmission,  as  it  descended 
deep  into  the  gaseous  giant 
may  force  scientists  to  recon- 
sider their  theories  of  plane- 
tary formation. 

The  results,  released  by 
Nasa's  Ames  Research  Centre 
at  Mountain  View,  California, 
yesterday,  suggested  that  Ju- 
piter’s atmosphere  contained 
only  half  the  helium  expected. 
Other  rare  elements  such  as 
neon  were  also  “missing". 
Scientists  expected  the  atmo- 
sphere to  be  layered.  like  a 
rake.  Instead  of  three  obvious 
tiers  in  the  structure,  they 
found  none.  There  should 
have  been  evidence  of  light- 
ning, and  there  wasn’t  They 
expected  water,  and  detected 
very  little.  They  found  even 
stronger  winds  than  they  had 
expected. 

The  results  are  tantalising. 
But  then  the  story  of  the 
probe  has  been  an  exaspera- 
tion from  the  start.  The  ex- 
periment was  conceived  two 
decades  ago.  delayed  by  the 
Challenger  shuttle  tragedy, 
and  then  rethought  to  take  in 
the  lessons  of  that  tragedy. 

Things  went  wrong.  The 
main  antenna  failed  to  unfurl, 
and  all  the  spacecraft's  infor- 
mation has  been  relayed  halt- 
ingly on  a secondary  antenna. 
The  mainship's  tape  recorder 
appeared  to  toil  and  then 
righted  itself.  Timing  and 
dodgy  technology  meant  that 
for  a knuckle-whitening  hour 
or  more,  scientists  in  Califor- 
nia had  no  news  of  whether 
or  not  the  probe  made  its 
plunge  at  106.000mph  into  Ju- 
piter’s depths.  Days  elapsed 
before  they  could  be  sure  that 
information  had  been  relayed 
to  the  parent  craft  in  orbit 
Turn  to  page  2,  column  6 


Edward  Pilkington 

THE  Princess  of  Wales’s 
campaign  to  create  a 
role  for  herself  as  "am- 
bassador for  Britain"  received 
a double  blow  yesterday  with 
the  resignation  of  her  closest 
adviser  and  news  that  she  is 
feeing  a legal  challenge  over 
comments  she  is  alleged  to 
have  made  about  one  of  her 
husband’s  employees. 

Patrick  Jephson,  the  prin- 
cess’s private  secretary  since 
1991,  said  his  decision  to  quit 
had  been  made  “perfectly  am- 
icably” and  that  there  was 
"no  particular  reason”  be- 
hind his  departure  save  a 
wish  to  pursue  a new  career.  | 
However,  the  feet  that  his  < 
departure  takes  effect  tome- : 
diately  is  likely  to  fuel  specu-  I 
lation  that  he  had  darker  mo- : 
fives  for  leaving.  Mr  Jephson  < 
is  understood  to  have  been  1 
disappointed  that  she  foiled  to  ' 
inform  him  of  her  con  trover- , 
sial  Panorama  interview 
until  the  morning  it  was  an- 
nounced and  by  her  use  of  the 
term  “the  enemy”  to  describe 
Buckingham  Palace  officials. 

In  a further  development,  it 
was  announced  yesterday 
that  the  princess  is  to  employ 
an  independent  media  pundit 
to  advise  her  on  handling  the 
press. 

The  legal  challenge  comes 
from  Hggy  Legge-Bourke,  the 
nanny  employed  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  She  has  in- 
structed the  libel  lawyer. 


Hggy  Legge-Bourke:  has 
instructed  libel  lawyer 

Peter  Carter-Ruck,  to  write  to 
the  princess’s  solicitors  de- 
manding a retraction  of  "false 
allegations”  the  princess  is  al- 
leged to  have  made  against 
her. 

The  legal  challenge  is  said 
to  relate  to  “hurtful  com- 
ments” made  by  the  princess 
to  the  nanny  at  a staff  Christ- 
mas party.  A week  after  the 
alleged  incident  on  December 
20.  Mr  Carter-Ruck  warned, 
newspapers  not.  to  repeat 
rumours  being  made  about 
Ms  Legge-Bourke  that 
reflected  grossly  on  her 
"moral  character".  A more 


detailed,  private  letter  was 
sent  at  the  same  time  to  the 
princess’s  lawyers,  Mishcon 
de  Reya,  demanding  a 
retraction. 

Ms  Legge-Bourke  was  taken 
on  in  1993  as  "social  secre- 
tary” with  a special  brief 
referring  to  princes  William 
and  Harry-  Her  close  relation- 
ship with  the  boys  as  well  as 
with  the  prince  — which  the 
palace  in  recent  months  has 
been  at  pains  to  point  out 
have  always  been  correct  — 
are  said  to  have  annoyed  the 
princess. 

Mr  Jephson's  departure 
brings  to  an  end.  eight  years  of 
what  the  palace  last  night 
called  his  “loyal  service"  on 
behalf  of  the  princess.  He 
worked  for  three  years  as  her 
equerry  before  becoming  pri- 
vate secretary. 

Mr  Jephson  said  he  had  al- 
ways intended  to  resign  this 
year  but  only  informed  the 
princess  of  the  decision  yes- 
terday at  Kensington  Palace. 
According  to  the  palace,  the 
princess  was  "very  sorry"  to 
lose  him. 

The  resignation  leaves  the 
princess  with  a seriously  de- 
pleted support  staff  at  a time 
when  she  is  under  consider- 
able stress  over  divorce  nego- 
tiations. Her  press  secretary, 
Geoffrey  Crawford,  refused  to 
work  for  her  soon  after  the 
Panorama  interview,  and  last 
year  the  princess  foiled  to  ap- 
point an  equerry  to  replace 
Edward  Musto  who  left  at  the 
end  of  his  term. 
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Stepford  wife 
deserts  House 


Simon  Hoggart 

THE  Tories  had  far  too 
much  to  be  happy  about 
yesterday.  They  could 
pick  either  the  Liberals’ 
leaked  document  (in  which 
the  party  accused  itself  of 
being  "naive”,  “woolly”  and 
"barmy”),  or  Harriet  Har- 
man's decision  to  send  her  son 
to  a selective  grammar  school. 

So  the  Conservatives  were 
in  the  position  of  a fortunate 
dog,  obliged  to  choose  be- 
tween gnawing  a juicy  bone  or 
licking  its  private  parts. 

Harriet  Harman  won.  For 
one  thing,  the  Liberals  have 
always  been  naive  and  barmy. 
That's  their  charm. 

For  another,  there  was  the 
loud  silence  from  Labour. 
Though  the  Education  Secre- 
tary, Gillian  Shephard, 
allowed  two  dozen  interrup- 
tions to  her  speech,  not  one 
was  in  Ms  Harman's  defence. 

Nor  was  she  herself  present, 
as  Tories  were  quick  to  point 
out.  With  his  usual  clod- 
hopping irony — it’s  like 
watching  a hippo  trying  to  tap 
dance  — David  Shaw  (C. 
Dover)  asked  whether  the 
order  papers  had  been  distrib- 
uted since  “people  with  an  in- 
terest in  grant-maintained 
schools  are  not  present  for 
this  debate". 

Possibly  she  was  advised 
not  to  show  her  face.  Perhaps 
she  had  an  unbreakable  ap- 
pointment Either  way.  1 sus- 
pect it  was  a mistake.  When 
Dermis  Skinner  was  assailed 
in  the  weekend  press,  he  was 
first  into  the  Chamber  on 
Monday  and  scowled  at  every- 
one while  sucking  a gigantic 
m into.  The  story  of  his  affair 
was  dead  in  two  days. 

Not  turning  up  looks  wimp- 
ish. It  concedes  your  oppo- 
nents' case  by  default  If  she 
had  appeared  the  Tories 
would  have  bayed  and  jeered, 
but  they  would  secretly  have 
admired  her  spunk.  Labour 
MPs  would  have  been  obliged 
to  support  her. 

As  It  is,  Ms  Hannan  is  pay- 
ing the  price  for  being  a Step- 


Review 


Follies  caught  in 
gold  and  bronze 


Rachel  Barnes 

Bid  Woodrow 

Tate  Gallery,  London 

BILL  Woodrow'S  latest 
bronze  and  gold  sculp- 
ture goes  on  show  today 
five  years  after  his  last  British 
exhibition.  This  is  Woodrow's 
first  major  show  since  he 
broke  decisively  with  the 
style  that  won  him  an  interna- 
tional reputation  as  a leading 
figure  in  the  New  British 
sculpture. 

Following  in  the  wake  of 
Kurt  Schwitters,  and  later  Pi- 
casso, Woodrow's  early  work 
recycled  junk  consumer  ob- 
jects such  as  cars,  televisions, 
washing  machines  and  filing 
cabinets,  which  he  trans- 
formed into  images,  exploring 
environmental  issues. 

That  is  all  over  now.  Wood- 
row,  at  47,  is  a reconstructed 
nineties  man,  abandoning  his 
recycled  rubbish  for  costly, 
large-scale  bronze  sculptures, 
and  he  is  now  involved  in  the 
two  methods,  welding  in  steel 
and  casting  in  bronze,  which 
his  generation  had  emphati- 
cally rejected. 

As  the  exhibition’s  title. 
Fools’  Gold,  suggests.  Wood- 
row's  theme  has  also  changed 
to  basic  survival  in  a world 
that  is  corrupted  and  domi- 
nated by  money.  Fools’  Gold  is 
deliberately  suggestive  of  the 
National  Lottery  and  the  folly 
of  allowing  financial  ambi- 
tions to  rule  our  lives. 

A sculpted  head  entitled 
Moneyman,  which  has  gold 
pieces  embedded  in  stone  face 
and  skull,  plays  with  this 
theme.  Another  to  do  so  is  In 
Awe  Of  The  Pawnbroker,  a 30- 
ft  piece  created  from  five  giant 
rings  chained  together,  each 


Charity  warns  that  water  meters 
threaten  basic  health  of  poor 


Lawrence  Donegan 

Families  on  low  incomes 
could  suffer  increased 
health  problems  as  a result  of 
living  in  houses  which  are 
water-metered,  a children’s 
charity  said  yesterday. 

Save  the  Children  said  the 
compulsory  introduction  of 
metering  in  newly-built 
homes  was  putting  pressure 


on  the  poorest  families  to  save 
on  water  supplies  essential  to 
basic  health  and  hygiene. 

In  a survey  of  low  income 
households  on  estates,  the 
charity  found  families  in  me- 
tered homes  were  paying  4; 
per  cent  of  their  weekly  bud- 1 
! get  on  water,  four  times  the 
national  average,  and  warned  , 
the  water  industry  and  Gov-  j 
emment  against  sanctioning; 
the  widespread  use  of  meters,  j 
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I ford  wife  in  the  New  Labour 
Party.  She  looks  too  smooth, 
j too  self-satisfied,  too  close  to 
| Mr  Blair's  middle-class  ideal. 
There  are  those  who  suspect 
i she  was  not  born,  but  assem- 
bled in  a lab  by  Peter  Mandet 
son.  Numerous  Labour  MPs 
are,  behind  their  hands,  de- 
I lighted  by  her  discomfiture. 

And  like  many  people  who 

are  generally  supposed  to  look 

good  on  television,  she 
doesn't  Less  obviously  hand- 
some women  such  as  Mo  Mow- 
lam and  Clare  Short  are 
treated  more  kindly  by  the 
camera  because  they  are 
tough,  funny  and  sincere. 
Even  today,  these  count  for 
more  than  high  cheekbones. 

Tory  after  Tory  denounced 
Ms  Harman.  Mrs  Shephard . 
echoed  them  by  accusing  her 
repeatedly  of  wanting  “choice 
and  diversity  for  herself 

while  removing  them  from 
everybody  else". 

The  Secretary  of  State 
would  say  this  once  more, 
then  give  way  to  a back- 
bencher. The  back-bencher 
would  find  another  form  of 
words  to  say  the  same  thing, 
whereupon  Mrs  Shephard 
would  stand  up  and  say  it  all 
over  again. 

Labour  tried  vainly  to  di- 
vert her  to  other  topics — bad 
the  Prime  Minister  said  that 
church  schools  could  opt  out 
without  agiring  parents? — 
but  nobody  tackled  Hattie. 

Until  David  Blunkett.  He 
blamed  everything  on  John 
Major,  who  had  created 
messes  for  Mrs  Shephard  to  - 
clear  up;  ‘The  Secretary  of 
State  is  like  a market  gartfcner 
following  with  a dustpan  a 
rag-and-bone  man  with  a 
diuretic  horse."  (He  meant 
"diarrhoeic",  but  no  doubt  the 
braille  is  similar.) 

Then  with  solemn  gravity 
he  announced  the  official, 
froutbench,  approved  de- 
fence. It  went  thus:  "Every 
parent  In  every  community, . 
whether  they  are  a member  of 
Parliament  or  not  should  - 
have  the  right  to  exercise  a 
preference  for  their  child  to  go 
to  the  school  of  their  choice. 

"That  preference  should  not 
be  blocked  by  any 
mechanism." 

What  does  that  mean?  Who 
can  say?  There  are  some  mys- 
teries which  it  is  not  in  our 
gift  to  know.  But  I suspect  that 
tf  Ms  Harman  had  been  there 
to  listen  to  the  bestin  her  de- 
fence, she  might  have  felt  dis- 
tinctly ilL 


World  of  prayer . . . Worshippers  pray  in  the  gallery  of  the  main  mosque  in  Delhi  yesterday.  Muslims  began  the  fasting  month  of  Ramadan  on  Sunday  photograph:  sunil  malhotba 

Clarke  widens  Tory  divisions  on  EMU 


Backing  for  future  publicity  drive 
at  odds  with  Foreign  Office  letter 


John  Palmar  In  Brussels 

Divisions  within  the 

Government  over 
the  European  single 
currency  widened 
yesterday  when  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  Kenneth 
Clarke,  threw  his  support  be- 
hind proposals  for  a future 
pro-monetary  union  informa- 
tion campaign  in  Britain.  He 
said  that  only  internal  politi- 
cal problems  were  preventing 
the  campaign  starting  now. 


Mr  Clarke  also  underlined  his 
differences  with  Tory  Euros- 
ceptics when  he  dismissed 
suggestions  that  monetary 
union  would  have  to  be  de- 
l layed  because  of  the  slow- 
down in  European  economies. 

Earlier  the  foreign  Office 
minister,  David  Davis,  had 
j written  to  the  European  Com- 
mission opposing  any  attempt 
by  it  to  launch  a hard-sell  pro- 
motion drive  in  Britain.  The 
Commission  Is  preparing  a 
multi-million  pound  cam- 
paign to  explain  the  advan- 


tages of  the  single  currency  to 
the  public  but  never  had  any 
intention  of  nnfanahing  it  In 
Britain  against  the  Govern- 
ment’s wishes. 

Speaking  after  a meeting  of 

KTT  finance  ministers  in  Brus- 
sels. Mr  Clarke  played  down 
any  suggestion  that  London 
had  vetoed  the  campaign.  “It 
is  a bit  of  a non-issue.  The 
Commission  had  decided  not 
to  hold  a campaign  in  the  UK 
some  time  ago  and  I under- 
stand this  was  being  con- 
firmed today,"  he  said. 

The  Chancellor  went  on  to 
imply  that  only  the  sensitiv- 
ity of  the  single  currency 
issue  in  Tory  party  politics 
was  preventing  a campaign 


being  launched  now.  “There 
is  a need  for  an  information 
campaign  in  the  UK  . . . [but] 
at  the  moment  we  cannot 
have  that  debate,"  he  de- 
clared. “Sooner  or  later  there 
has  to  be  that  debate.” 

Talk  in  London  that  the  UK 
had  forced  the  Commission 
into  a humiliating  climbdown 
over  a single  currency  promo- 
tion campaign,  was  described 
as  “absolute  rubbish”  by 
Commission  officials. 

Meanwhile,  the  British 
Conservative  chairman  of  the 
European  Parliament's  bud- 
get committee,  James  Ellis, 
said  yesterday  that  some 
£40  million  had  been  ear- 
marked this  year  for  informa- 


tion campaigns  on  the  single 
, currency  and  European  citi- 
zens’ rights.  "The  European 
Parliament’s  aim  Is  to  work 
closely  with  the  Commission 
on  campaigns  [providing]  in- 
formation for  citizens  on 
Europe . . . and  the  single  cur- 
rency," he  said. 

Despite  renewed  specula- 
tion about  a possible  delay  in 
the  EMU  timetable,  an  opin- 
ion poll  showed  clear  overall 
public  support  for  the  pro- 
posed “euro”.  Carried  out  in 
all  15  countries  after  the  Ma- 
drid summit  last  month,  it 
shows  54  per  cent  in  favour  of 
a single  currency  and  37  per 
cent  against,  a marked  im- 
provement on  last  year. 


In  Britain,  however,  32  per 
cent  of  those  polled  were  for 
and  54  per  cent  against  There 
is  also  concern  that  in  Ger- 
many only  38  per  cent  are  in 
favour  although  this  is  a 
slight  increase  compared 
with  the  previous  poll  three 
months  ago.  “We  have  a 
major  task  ahead  to  show  our 
publics  that  the  single  cur- 
rency is  necessary  and  in 
their  interests,”  the  econom- 
ics commissioner,  Yves  Thi- 
bault  de  Silguy.  told  a confer- 
ence of  some  400  politicians, 
industrialists,  consumers, 
trade  unions  and  women's 
groups  In  Brussels. 

Kohl  tackles  job  erithjtege  6 


Stalled  manufacturing  cuts  growth  to  3-year  low 


Slowing  economy 

GDP  % change  on  a year  earlier, 
seasonally  adjusted 


on  its  own  cushion  and  each 
holding  a small  sculpture. 

“The  idea  was  inspired  by 
the  beauty  of  the  pawnbro- 
ker’s sign,  which  I see  around 
south  London."  he  said.  “It 
then  began  to  represent  for  me 
this  whole  issue  of  the  precari- 
ousness of  survival." 

In  his  Self-Portrait  from 
1990,  Woodrow  depicts  an 
emaciated,  fragile  figure, 
caught  in  a jigsaw  of  bronze 
pieces.  Gold  coins  refer  to  the 
continuing  problem  for  the 
artist  to  make  a living. 

The  centrepiece  is  a huge 
spire,  God  Knows,  cast  in 
bronze  and  adorned  with 
ropes  and  bells  that  have 
fallen  to  the  ground.  The 
weathervane  on  top 
has  become  a vast  pair  of  scis-  ; 
sors.  It  is  a magical,  poetic 
piece  perfectly  suited  to  the 
Tate's  Octagon,  for  which 
Woodrow  planned  it. 

As  with  much  of  his  work, 
the  inspiration  was  initially 
visual,  but  he  uses  the  spire  to  i 
question  the  outcome  of  a soci- 
ety with  material  values  to  1 
replace  religion.  The  ultimate 
meaning  is  elusive:  Woodrow 
teases  and  provokes. 

My  enthusiasm  for  Wood- 
row's  achievement  does  not 
extend  to  the  unnecessarily 
obfuscating  artepeak  of  John 
Roberts's  catalogue  essay.  Its 
inaccessibility  is  strangely  at 

i odds  with  the  immediacy  and 

vitality  of  the  work. 

This  is  a mixed  show,  some 
sculptures  conveying  Wood- 
row's  thoughts  and  ideologies 

more  forcibly  than  others.  But 
the  artist’s  rich  imagination 
gives  each  work  an  individual 
power.  God  Knows  is  the  un- 
doubted masterpiece,  possibly 
of  Woodrow's  oeuvre  to  date, 
for  this  alone.  It  is  worth  go- 
ing to  the  Tat e. 


Richard  Thomas 

HOPES  of  farther  cuts  in 
interest  rates  rose  yes- 
terday after  govern- 
ment data  showed  a stalled 
manufacturing  sector  and 
recession  on  construction 
sites  had  dragged  economic 
growth  to  a three-year  low. 

Only  the  growing  service 
sector  is  boosting  the  econo- 
my as  factories  are  hit  by 
weaker  export  demand  from 
the  continent  and  building 
firms  continue  to  suffer  from 
a subdued  housing  market 
according  to  data  from  the 
Central  Statistical  Office. 


The  CSO  said  the  annual 
rate  of  economic  expansion 
had  fallen  to  1.8  per  cent  in 
the  last  three  months  of  1995, 
down  from  2.1  per  cent  in  the 
previous  quarter,  and  the 
lowest  level  since  the  first 
three  months  of  1993.  During 
1995  the  economy  is  estimated 
to  have  expanded  by  2.6  per 
cent  compared  to  Novem- 
ber's budget  forecast  of  2.75 
percent. 

City  analysts  said  the 
gloomy  figures  vindicated  the 
Chancellor,  Kenneth  Clarice's 
decision  last  week  to  cut  the 
cost  of  borrowing  by  0.25  per- 
centage points  to  6.25  per 
cent  and  shortened  the  odds 


Tracker  fined  £2,000 
over  hit-and-run  death 


m N AUSTRIAN  lorry 
driver  was  fined  £2,000 
^^lyesterday  after  he  ad- 
mitted driving  away  from  an 
accident  in  which  a news- 
paper delivery  girl  was 
knocked  off  her  bicycle  and 
killed. 

Herbert  Lagler.  aged  25. 
pleaded  guilty  to  three 
charges  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  15-year-old  Amy 
Durling,  who  died  on  the  A299 
near  her  home  in  Kent  last 
Thursday. 

Mr  Lagler,  of  Brakrau.  Aus- 
tria. was  fined  £750  for  failing 
to  stop  after  the  accident  £750 
for  failing  to  report  it  and 

£500  for  careless  driving.  | 

Magistrates  at  Canterbury  or- 1 
dered  him  to  be  detained  until 
the  fines  were  paid 

Amy,  of  GreenhilL  Heme : 
Bay,  was  killed  when  she  was 
hit  by  Mr  Lager's  40-tonne , 
truck  as  she  was  attempting  I 
to  negotiate  a roundabout 
near  her  home  in  morning 
commuter  traffic. 

Kevin  Mai  any.  prosecuting, 
told  the  court  the  accident 
happened  30'  minutes  before  I 
sunrise.  j 

“She  was  observing  the  cor- 
rect procedure,  she  had  the 
right  of  way  and  was  signal- 
ling to  leave  the  roundabout" 
he  said. 

“Whilst  crossing  the  round- 
about at  low  speed  the  defen- 
dant’s vehicle  struck  the  rear 
wheel  of  the  bicycle." 

Mr  Malony  said  the  girl's 
bicycle  became  entangled  in 
the  underside  of  the  truck.  It 
was  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  defendent  had 


Amy  Durling.  15-year-old  victim  of  a hit-and-run  driver 


known  a collision  had  taken 
place,  he  said. 

The  court  was  told  Mr 
Lagler,  who  had  arrived  in 
Britain  earlier  that  day, 
stopped  his  vehicle  several 
hundred  yards  away  and  in- 
spected the  underside.  He 
removed  the  wreckage  of  the 
bicycle  before  driving  away. 

He  was  arrested  later  that 
day  to  Wakefield,  West  York- 
shire. where  he  told  police 
that  he  was  unaware  that  any 
accident  had  taken  place. 

Tim  Townsend,  defending, 
said  Mr  Lagler  had  suffered  a 
momentary  loss  of  concentra- 


tion. “The  first  he  was  aware 
of  this  accident  was  when  he 
heard  a rumbling  noise  under 
the  cab  of  his  vehicle,"  be 
said.  "Having  heard  a noise 
he  pulled  over  a safe  distance 
from  the  roundabout  and 
that’s  when  he  looked  under 
the  cab  and  found  the 
bicycle.” 

Passing  sentence,  Tom 
Steele,  chairman  of  the  magis- 
trates bench,  said:  "The  brief 
of  this  bench  was  not  to  deal 
with  the  tragic  consequences 
of  what  happened  last  week 
but  with  three  charges  Herr 
Lagler  has  admitted." 


on  more  policy  loosening  over 
the  next  few  months. 

Simon  Briscoe,  an  econo- 
mist at  Nlkko  Europe,  said: 
“These  figures  show  this  is 
more  than  just  a growth 
pause.  If  there  is  any  more 
evidence  of  industrial  weak- 
ness, people  will  be  calling  for 
an  immediate  cut”  He  said 
the  markets  had  already  fac- 
tored-in  another  0.25  percent- 
age point  cut  before  March. 

But  other  economists  said 
the  economy  could  pick  up 
again  during  1996,  with  some 
of  the  manufacturing  weak- 
ness explained  by  firms  run- 
ning down  plentiful  stocks. 

.The  Labour  leader  Tony 


Jupiter  probe 
confounds 
Nasaon 
beginnings 

Con  tinned  from  page  1 
130,000  miles  above  the 
planet 

Just  as  they  prepared  to  an- 
nounce their  tentative  tri- 
umphs. the  budget  war  be- 
tween Congress  and  the 
Administration  temporarily 
shut  down  the  entire  opera- , 
tion:  the  scientists  were  i 
deemed  to  be  “on  furlough" 
and  could  release  no  data. 
This,  too,  was  frustrating:  | 
j Nasa's  research  budget  about  I 
to  be  reviewed,  and  its  scien- ! 
lists  had  a coup  on  their 
hands. 

Paul  Murdin,  head  of  as- 
tronomy for  Britain’s  Particle 
Physics  and  Astronomy  Re- 
search Council,  said:  "If  you 
take  what  happens  on  Earth, 
and  extrapolate  that  out  to  Ju- 
piter, you  expect  the  Sun  to 
drive  the  winds.  The  ground 
gets  hot.  air  rises,  and  causes 
winds  to  blow.  Out  at  Jupiter, 
there  is  much  less  sunlight, 
so  you  expect  the  winds  to  be 
weaker,"  he  said. 

‘‘Why  are  they  stronger? 
This  has  something  to  do  with 
radioactive  decay  processes 
deep  inside  the  planet  I think 
| it  is  fascinating  to  find  a me- 
teorology in  the  universe  that 
depends  on  heating  from  the 
inside,  rather  than  on  top.” 

Jupiter,  like  Earth,  was 
formed  from  the  same  gas  and 
dust  that  ignited  into  the  sun. 
With  powerful  gravity,  Jupi- 
ter must  have  held  most  of  the 
original  material  of  the  solar 
oebula.  This  collection  of 
gases  turned  out  to  be  not 
quite  what  was  expected. 

■"Trying  to  understand  why 
its  composition  Is  different  Is 
an  Important  thing  to  do."  Dr 
Murdin  said. 


Blair  said:  “Given  the  fact 
that  Britain  over  15  or  16 
years  has  gone  from  13th  In 
the  world  league  table  of  pros- 
perity down  to  18th  under  the 
Conservatives,  this  empha- 
sises yet  again  the  impor- 
tance of  taking  action  to  im- 
prove the  underlying 
economic  and  industrial 
strength  of  the  economy." 

The  CSO  confirmed  that  in- 
dustrial activity  remained 
fiat  between  October  and  No- 
vember. partly  because  the 


mild  weather  reduced  de- 
mand for  fuel  supplies. 

The  economy  grew  by  0.4 
per  cent  In  the  last  quarter, 
the  CSO  said.  Excluding  oil 
and  gas,  the  rate  erf  expansion 
was  also  0.4  per  cent  The 
annual  pace  of  growth  was  1.7 
per  cent  Treasury  officials 
insisted  that  growth  was  bet- 
ter than  many  economists 
had  expected,  and  that  the 
prospects  for  hitting  the  fore- 
cast 3 per  cent  expansion  in 
1996  were  good. 
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Welcome  for  ‘partnership  politics’  with  Lib  Dems 

Blair  picks  up  the 
Ashdown  gauntlet 
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Sharon  Stone:  best  actress  award  for  Casino  ‘a  miracle’ 


Who  got  what 


Musioaf  or  comedy 


Actress  (drame)  Sharon  Ston*  in  -Gat&aot 


‘■■j 


Actor  (musical  or  comedy)  Jofen  Trsvotta  :jrt-  G&'Sbwty 
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Christopher  Reed 
in  Los  Angeles 


BRITISH  actress  Emma 
Thompson  has  added 
a screenplay  adapta- 
tion, Jane  Austen’s  Sense 
and  Sensibility,  to  her 
Hollywood  laurels  at  the 
Golden  Globe  Awards. 

The  19th  century 
romance.  In  which  - Ms 
Thompson,  aged  36,  stars, 
also  won  the  best  film 
award  and  must  be  a con- 
tender for  the  Oscars  in 
March.  Its  producer,  Lind- 
say Doran,  said  the  unex- 
pected popularity  of  Jane 
Austen  was  because  ‘’the 


Police  bit  and  kicked  Nigerian 


RHdiael  White 
Political  Editor 


TONY  Blafr  moved 
quickly  last  night  to 
welcome  Paddy  Ash- 
down's call  for  “part- 
nership politics"  in  which 
Labour  and  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats would  work  together  to 
implement  a ‘‘millennium 
modernisation*’  of  Britain 
which  will  take  more  than 
one  parliament  — and  more 
than  one  party. 

“I  have  always  made  it 
clear  that  where  the  Liberal 
Democrats  agree  with  Labour 
on  certain  items  of  change, 
for  example  in  modernising 
Britain's  constitution,  then 
we  would  work  with  diem.  I 
think  that  is  entirely  sensible 
to  do,”  Mr  Blair  said  after  Mr 
Ashdown  had  laid  down  sig- 
nificant areas  of  agreement  — 
and  disagreement  — with 
New  Labour. 

But  the  Labour  leader, 
whose  instinct  for  closer  ties 
with  the  Lib  Dems  runs  well 
ahead  erf  his  party’s,  covered 
his  back  against  criticism 
within  his  own  ranks  by  in- 
sisting that  any  post-election 
co-operation  would  have  to  be 
on  his  terms  since  Labour  al- 
ready had  "a  very  dear  pro- 
gramme for  government”. 

Mr  Ashdown  called  for  a 
“new  realism"  which  did  not 
exaggerate  what  governments 


could  do  in  a globalised  econ- 
omy and  accepted  it  would 
take  years  to  “restore  trust  in 
government”  after  17  Tory 
years.  He  called  for  a Great 
Reform  Bill  to  clean  up  the 
political  “mess",  with  a refer- 
endum on  proportional  repre- 
sentation. Change  would  not 
be  achievable  in  a single  par- 
liament “nor,  I believe,  by  a 
single  party". 

He  even  claimed  "stake- 
holding”  as  a Lib  Dem  con- 
i cept  but  Mr  Ashdown's  aides  . 
Insisted  his  speech  in  London  j 
was  intended  to  set  out  dis-  I 
tinctive  Lib  Dem  policies,  not 
“terms  Tor  a deal  with  a poss- 
, ible  Labour  government".  1 

They  stressed  his  insistence  | 
that  real  chances  for  radical 
reform  in  Britain  come  rarely 
— and  must  not  falter  as  Bill 
Clinton's  Democrats  did  after 
1992.  raising  the  prospect  of  a 
“virulent”  rightwing  revival 

Echoing  the  Labour  left's 
fears  for  Mr  Blair,  Mr  Ash- 1 
down  spoke  of  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration as  “only  lightly 
moored  to  a set  of  beliefs  and 
lacking  either  strong  commit- 
ments or  a clear  programme, 
[coming]  to  power  on  a wave 
of  warm  words  and  weak 
promises”. 

In  the  crucial  passage,  Mr 
Ashdown  set  out  how  a left-of- 
centre  Britain  might  be  gov- 
erned. In  a volatile  age,  when 
public  opinion  moved  so 
quickly,  a few  “back  of  the  fag 


packet"  calculations  would 
not  do.  The  structure  would 
have  to  be  stronger. 

“I  simply  do  not  believe 
that  such  a structure  can  be 
built  on  the  narrow  founda- 
tions of  a single  party".  In- 
stead it  needed  what  he  called 
“partnership  politics". 

“We  should  compete,  but 
we  can  co-operate  too.  Part- 
nership politics  does  noftnean 
pacts.  Nor  does  it  require  co- 
alition,” he  said- 

But  his  speech  closed  no  op- 
tions on  the  privately  talked 
of  idea  of  Lib  Dem  MPs  join- 
ing a Blair  government. 

Although  Mr  Ashdown 
cited  policy  projects  In  lan- 
guage almost  identical  to  Mr 
Blair’s,  he  was  careful  to  em- 
phasise areas  of  sharp  dis- 
agreement. notably  the 
greater  Liberal  Democrat 
willingness  to  raise  taxes  and 
its  concern  for  proportional 
representation. 

People  wanted  as  low  a tax 
rate  as  possible  but  knew 
since  1992  “that  politicians 
promises  of  even  lower  taxes 
can’t  be  trusted  and  shouldn’t 
be  believed",  he  said. 

Among  areas  which  would 
have  to  be  confronted  over 
the  decade  of  long-term 
reform  was  “an  unequivocal 
commitment  to  the  process  of 
European  integration". 

Lmlar  comment,  page  8; 
Hugo  Young,  page  9 


Newt  plots  with  Redwood 


Jonathmt  Froodhmd 
in  Washington 

— 

LIKE  Old  Bolsheviks  plot- 
ting the  overthrow  of  the 
world,  John  Redwood 
and  Newt  Gingrich  huddled 
together  in  a global  summit  of 
“revolutionary  political  lead- 
ers" in  Washington  yesterday 
— all  that  was  missing  was  a 
chorus  Of  the  Internationale. 

Mr  Redwood  may  be  ridi- 
culed at  home,  but  in  the  US 
capital  he  was  hailed  yester- 
day as  the  “leader  of  the  revo- 
lutionary wing  of  Great  Brit- 
ain’s Tory  Party”. 

He  had  a seat  at  the  top 
table  right  nest  to  Newt  him- 
self. Together  the-  two  men 
addressed  a crowd  of  right- 
wingers packed  into  Washing- 
ton’s Mayflower  Hotel  on  the 
kind  of  topic  once  de  rigeur  at 
the  annual  conference  of  the 
Socialist  Workers’  Party: 


“Revolutionary  Politics  in  a 
Democratic  Society”. 

“So  many  conservatives 
meeting  to  discuss  revolution." 
marvelled  the  erstwhile  Vul- 
can. “It’s  as  if  Edmund  Burke 
had  addressed  the  Communist 
International  Congress.” 
Instead,  the  MP  was  the 
guest  of  Mr  Gingrich’s 
favourite  think-tank,  the  Pro- 
gress and  Freedom  Founda- 
tion. Mr  Gingrich  has  come  to 
regard  Mr  Redwood  as  his 
counterpart  in  Westminster. 

John  Major  was  not  invited, 
i deemed  insufficiently  radical 
Mr  Redwood’s  rival  for  the 
Tory  succession,  Michael  Por- 
tillo, the  Defence  Secretary, 
was  also  skulking  (in  an  offi- 
cial capacity)  around  the 
American  capital  yesterday. 
The  two  had  no  plans  to  meet 
Mr  Redwood  used  his  plat- 
form to  espouse  what  he 
called  “popular  conserva- 
tism". Sounding  positively 


Leninist,  if  not  Robespierre- 
like.  he  declared:  "Govern- 
ment has  to  be  brought  to 
answer  at  the  bar  of  the  court 
of  the  people." 

Initially  the  former  cabinet 
minister  cut  a slightly  stiff 
figure  — he  was  the  only 
speaker  to  deliver  his  speech 
standing  up.  But  the  audience 
eventually  warmed  up, 
clearly  believing  him  to  be  a 
prime  minister  in  waiting. 

He  seemed  most  at  borne  at- 
tacking the  single  European 
currency,  calling  it  "demonic 
monetary  madness*’.  That 
point  was  lost  on  the  Republi- 
can crowd.  Indeed,  Mr  Red- 
wood looked  a little  bit  the 
odd  man  out  yesterday.  All 
this  talk  of  revolution  seemed 
to  rile.  "Revolutions  aren't  a 
very  British  thing,”  be  said. 
“I  am  a loyal  Conservative, 
not  a revolutionary."  The  au- 
dience stared  at  him  as  if  he 
were  from  another  planet 
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Asylum  seeker  ‘had  45  injuries’ 
when  he  died  after  drugs  arrest 


Owen  Bowcott 

TWO  police  officers  who, 
arrested  a Nigeriah 
asylum-seeker  for  pos- 
sessing crack  cocaine  bit  him, 
kicked  him  twice  in  the  head 
and  gripped  him  in  a neck- 
lock  during  their  struggle  to 
hold  him  down,  an  inquest 
heard  yesterday. 

Shiji  Laptte's  body  suffered 
36  or  45  separate  injuries  ac- 
cording to  two  pathologists' 
reports,  but  the  officers  bore 
only  a few  marks  and  bruises, 
the  jury  at  St  Pancraf.  coro- 
ner's court  were  told. 

Mr  Lapite,  aged  34.  a 
plumber  and.  decorator  and 
father  of  two  children,  bad 
been  spotted  by  the  two  offi- 
cers, PC  Paul  Wright,  aged  28, 
and  PC  Andrew  McCallum, 
aged  24,  “acting  suspiciously” 
in  Upper  Clapton  Road  early 
on  December  16, 1994. 

Both  officers,  from  Stoke 
Newington . police,  station. 


gave  evidence  on  the  first  day 
of  the  hearing  into  Mr 
Lapite's  death,  and  were 
asked  by  the  coroner.  Dr 
Stephen  Chan,  to  explain  the 
“gross  disparities"  in  their 
injuries  compared  to  “that  of 
the  deceased". 

PC  Wright  offered  no  expla- 
nation, but  PC  McCallum  who 
denied  using  excessive  force, 
said:  "Mr  Lapite  was  one  of 
j the  strongest  and  most  vio- 
lent males  I have  ever  come 
across.  The  use  of  force  was 
necessary  to  overpower  him 
and  prevent  him  causing  seri- 
ous injury.” 

The  officers  said  they  had 
seen  Mr  Lapite  drop  two 
cling-fUm  wrapped  rocks  of 
crack  cocaine  by  a tree  in 
Knightland  Road.  When  they 
went  to  retrieve  them,  he  be- 
came violent  and  tried  to  es- 
cape, they  claimed. 

At  one  stage  during'  the 
struggle  Mr  Lapite  tried  to 
throttle  PC  Wright  , with  both 
hands.  His  grip  was  so  tight  it 


could  only  be  broken  by  kick- 
ing Mr  Lapite  in  the  head  “as 
hard  as  I could,”  PC  McCal- 
lum said.  , 

- PC  Wright  earlier  admitted 
that  medical  examinations  i 
after  the  incident  revealed  no 
Injuries  to  his  neck,  only  bite 
marks  on  his  shoulder  and 
grazes  to  an  arm. 

The  Inquest  was  told  that 
pathologists'  reports  indi- 
cated that  Mr  Lapite's  larynx 
and  neck  showed  signs  of  in- 
jury and  that  he  had  died  of 
asphyxiation. 

Questioned  by  Ben  Emmer- 
son,  counsel  for  Mr  Lapite's 
family,  both  officers  denied  , 
being  warned  in  training  j 
about  the  dangers  of  using 
neck-locks. 

PC  Wright  told  the  court:  *T 
ran  at  him  and  jumped  on  his 
back.  The  idea  erf  the  neck 
hold  was  to  get  him  on  to  the 
ground.  Zt  was  no  way  in- 
tended to  restrain  him.  He 
was  immensely  strong.  I was 
Id  fear  for  my  Life  and  PC 
McCallum 's  life." 

During  the  fight,  he  had 
come  face  to  face  with  Mr 
Lapite.  "He  was  biting  me  so  I 
bit  him  back.  He  then  stopped 


biting  me."  PC  Wright  said 
that  later  he  had  sat  on  his 
back  to  hold  him  down  while 
he  radioed  for  assistance. 

PC  McCallum  admitted  he 
had  first  kicked  Mr  Lapite  to 
prevent  him  biting  his  leg. 
“He  grabbed  at  my  right  leg 
and  attempted  to  bite  it  I 
kicked  him  to  the  head.  I be- 
lieved he  was  about  to  subject 
me  to  an  attack." 

PC  Wright  insisted  he  did 
not  have  Mr  Lapite  in  a “neck 
hold"  to  the  latter  stages  erf 
the  struggle  because  his  arm 
had  become  entangled  in  bis 
jersey.  He  thought  the  sus- 
pect's "tremendous  strength” 
may  have  been  an  effect  of 
taking  crack  cocaine. 

Mr  Lapite's  widow,  Ola- 
mide  Susan  Jones,  said  she 
had  not  known  that  her  hus- 
band had  ever  taken  drugs. 
He  was  a very  cheerful,  easy- 
going man,  she  said,  and  a de- 
voted father  to  their  four- 
year-old.  daughter,  and  baby 
son. 

Mr  Emmerson  suggested, 
that  if  Mr  Lapite  bad  been  vi-  j 
olent  it  was  because  "he  was  1 
struggling  for  his  life”.  The 
hearing  continues  today. 
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Face  Value  Pre-Release  Offer 


Diamonds — allitfvial  and  maritime  — are  the  lure  and  the 
stories  are  legion;  of  the  fabled  Quango  Valley,  financing 
Unrta^s  war  against  the  Angolan  government  to  the  tune  of 
an  estimated  $30  million  a month;  and  of  Catoca,  reputed 
to  be  the  biggest  diamond-bearing  vein  in  the  world,™ 


David  Beresf erd 


• Struck  hy  the  Royal  Mint 
e Legal  tender  to  spend  or  save 

New  you  can  own  Britain's  new  legal  tender 
£5  coin,  issued  to  commemorate  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen's  70th  Birthday. 

As  a service  to  collectors,  we  have  made  special 
arrangements  to  distribute  this  latest  Royal  Mint  coin 
for  just  its  lace  value.  A £5  coin  for  £5  - the  actual 
cost  to  you  is  nothing.  We  even  pay  your  postage. 

Issued  in  1996,  the  new  £5  coin,  is  very  unlikely  to 
appear  in  your  change.  This  may  well  be  your 
only  opportunity  to  own  one,  so  please  reserve 
yours  today  to  avoid  disappointment, 

Please  reply  by  15tb  March  1996 
30  Bay  Money  Back  Chiarantee 

fffl  Wfestminster;  watford  : wd2  5jy 


m 01923  475  575  ftaS 


Order  Coupon 


Please  send  me  my  new  £5  coin 


— ordered  below.  If  not  completely 

satisfied,  I have  lull  right  of  return. 

AlgdemcinlmiMropaiiB 

• : . 1 <sain perorrfer  , eT| 

f £ V-Biqyal coin £br£5  £ 5.00  j 
•••;,  • **o*^**aa^  FREE 'll 
lOrfer  1^338/70701;;  Tptol  £ 5-00  B 

I Cbeque/F.O.  to  The  Westminster  Collection. 

□ Please  charge  Access /Visa.  My  card  oo-is; 

HfCndfc&d«<lw»bediBlBHll|infrnl«li4afM 

raxmxLTDciii] 

Expires:  / 6©H 


McMr&MfeS:. 


ffl  Westminster 

FREEPOST,  P.O.BOX  100,  WATFORD,  WD2  5WD 

DcIMmwflcoBncMCCuIarMnaUM-YiaariHlaaMbcaiatoBcd 
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News  in  brief 


Educationists  join  selective  school  row  • Locals 


■Hre  rdian  Tuesday  January  23 1996 


Scott  inquiry  legal 
aid  bill  nears  £1  m 

THE  bill  for  legal  aid  for  the  nine  ministers  and  senior  civil 
servants'questianed  in  the  Scott  "arms  to  Iraq"  inquiry  has 
neared  £1  million,  the  Government  has  disclosed  in  Parliamen- 
tary answers  to  Alan  Williams.  Labour  MP  for  Swansea  West. 
The  most  expensive  legal  bill  has  been  the  £318,165  spent  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  provide  legal  aid  to.  among  others,  William 
Waldegrave,  the  minister  of  state,  who  contested  leaked  draft 
findings  by  Sir  Richard  Scott  last  year.  Other  ministers  covered 
by  the  bill  include  former  foreign  secretary  Douglas  Hurd,  and 
ex-minister  Tristan  Garel-Jones. 

Nearly  as  expensive  is  the  Department  ofTrade  and  Indus- 
try’s £293.870,  which  includes  the  legal  advice  given  to  former 
trade  ministers  Peter  Lilleyand  Alan  Clark  and  key  civil 
servants.  The  Ministry  of  Defence  has  a bill  for  £215.862  which 
also  covers  the  period  Alan  Clark  was  minister  for  defence 
procurement.  — David  Hencke  and  Richard  Nortan-Taylor 


Supermarket  murder  charge 

A MAN  is  to  be  charged  with  murder  following  the  death  of  one  of 
10  people  injured  in  a supermarket  stabbing.  Tommy  McGregor, 

aged  65.  died  on  Sunday  after  being  stabbed  as  he  walked  from  his 
borne  in  Small  Heath.  Birmingham,  toabank  on  December  29  last 
year.  A police  spokesman  said  Shahid  Iqbal,  aged  22,  ctf  Small 
Heath,  would  now  be  charged  with  murder.  Re  had  already  been 
charged  with  10  counts  of  attempted,  murder  and  two  of  attempt- 
ing to  cause  grievous  bodily  harm  following  the  incident  at  the  - 
Netto  supermarket 


Britain  fights  EU  on  beef 

BRITAIN  last  night  backed  US  demands  that  beef  from  cattle 
treated  with  hormones  should  be  allowed  into  the  European 
Union,  despite  the  opposition  of  all  14  other  member  states.  The 
move,  taken  by  Douglas  Hogg,  the  agriculture  minister,  at  an  EU 
ministerial  council  meeting  in  Brussels  put  the  Government  out 
of  step  with  the  other  members  who  are  fighting  to  retain  the  ban 
on  hormone- treated  meat  originally  imposed  throughout  west- 
ern Europe  in  1987. 

The  US  is  threatening  to  take  the  EU  to  the  World  Trade 
Organisation  under  the  Gatt  world  trade  agreement  to  force  it  to 
admit  its  hormone- injected  meat  backed  by  scientific  evidence 
that  the  meat  is  safe  to  eat  The  hormones  are  used  to  promote 
rapid  growth  and  meat  with  less  surplosfat  — Stephen  Bates 


Bodies  found  in  van 

THE  Police  Complaints  Authority  is  to  Investigate  the  deaths  cf 
two  men  who  were  found  yesterday  in  a van  in  a river  in 
Cambridgeshire.  Police  had  been  informed  that  the  van  was  in 
the  river  on  Sunday  but  it  was  not  removed  until  the  following 
morning.  According  to  the  PGA,  a man  telephoned  the  police  on 
Sunday  to  say  be  had  seen  a Ford  Transit  van  in  the  Twenty  Foot 
River  near  Coates  while  he  had  been  fishing.  A police  officer 
attended  the  scene  and  contacted  the  van  hire  firm  to  which  the 
vehicle  belonged.  The  officer  was  unable  to  contact  the  company 
to  which  it  had  been  hired.  The  deaths  are  not  being  treated  as 
suspicious.  — Duncan  Campbell 


Grecian  faces  hearing 

PAUL  Grecian,  the  former  arms  dealer  and  informant  for  British 
intelligence  now  wanted  by  the  US  authorities,  was  told  by  a 
South  African  court  yesterday  that  he  will  have  to  face  an 
extradition  hearing.  Mr  Grecian,  aged  40,  who  tipped  off  White- 
hall about  the  Iraqi  “supergun"  project  was  arrested  last  month 
by  Interpol  agents  on  a US  warrant  when  he  arrived  in  South 
Africa  for  a Christmas  holiday  with  his  fiancee  Elisabeth  Powell. 
He  is  wanted  in  the  US  on  charges  of  bank  fraud  and  trying  to  sell 
American  artiHeryfUse  components  to  Iraq.  He  was  acquitted  of 
similar  charges  in  Britain  in  November  after  the  evidence — 
previously  suppressed  by  the  Government— showed  that  White- 
hall had  turned  a blind  eye  to  British  arms  being  shipped  to  Iraq 
via  Jordan  in  hreahc  of  export  controls,  Mr  Grecian  feces  a a 
possible  25-year  jail  sentence  in  the  United  States  if  convicted.  — 
Richard  Norton-Taylor 


Loyalty  lecture  for  Harman 


Knife  in  the  back . . . Kingsdale,  the  nearest  school  for  Ms  Harman's  son,  lost  pupils  in  the  publicity  which  followed  a stabbing  photograph  garry  weaser  j 

Parents’  dilemma  blamed  on  open  enrolment  policy 


“We  would  have 
hoped  she  would 
have  shown  her  com- 
mitment to  Southwark 
schools.”  Thu  Harri- 
son, NUT  official. 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


THE  row  in  the  Par- 
liamentary Labour 
Party  over  Harriet 
Harman's  decision 
to  send  her  son  to  a 
selection-based  grant  main- 
tained grammar  school  found 
echoes  among  teachers,  edu- 
cation officials  and  local  au- 
thorities yesterday. 

One  of  the  party’s  respected 
figures.  David  Donnison,  a 
member  of  the  Plowden  Com- 
mittee in  the  1960s,  wrote  to 
Tony  Blair  and  Ms  Harman  to 
point  out  that  politicians' 
choice  of  school  for  their  chil- 
dren bad  not  always  been 
regarded  as  a private  matter. 

Professor  Donnison,  of 
Glasgow  University,  said: 
"You  cannot  expect  members 
of  a movement  to  be  loyal  to 
you  if  you  are  not  loyal  to  the 
things  they  think  the  move- 


ment stands  for.”  In  the  1960s 
he  had  felt  bound  to  send  his 
children  to  comprehensive 
schools  in  Islington,  north 
London.'  [They  went  on  to 
Oxford  and  Sussex 
universities.] 

“As  -an  active  member  of 
the  Plowden  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  Public 
Schools  Commission,  I Celt 
I myself  to  be  part  of  a larger 
j. movement  working  to  create 
| good  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  every  child  and  to  ob- 
tain selective  schools  and  the 
ll-plus  exam  which  bad 
I blighted  the  lives  of  so  many 
youn^ters, " he  said. 

“We  believed  that  commit- 
> ment,  like  other  public  com- 
; mitments,  was  something  we 
bad  to  try  to  Uveby.  So  we 
sent  our  children  to  local 
comprehensive  schools.  To  do 
otherwise  would  have  been 
, hypocrisy." 

Local  authorities  — now 
overwhelmingly  Labour  con- 


trolled — reiterated  the 
pledge  by  David  Biunkett,  the 
party's  education  spokesman, 
to  end  selection  at  the  remain- 
ing 160  grammar  schools  in 
England. 

Graham  Lane,  education 
chairman  of  the  Association 
of  Metropolitan  Authorities, 
called  Ms  Hannan's  decision 
“unfortunate”. 

Once  schools  could  no 
longer  opt  out  of  town  hall 
control,  authorities  like 
Bromley,  south  London, 
would  mo  veto  end  selection. 

Although  grant  maintained 
schools  like  St  Olave's  and.  St 
Saviour's,  the  Bromley 
borough  school  chosen  by  Ms 
Hannan,  would  retain  “foun- 
dation" status,  their  admis- 
sions policies  would  have  to 
be  agreed  with  the  local 
authority. 

T look  forward  to  opening 
new  comp  rehens  ives  in 
Bromley  in  1998.  The  lad  will 
see  the  school  being  reorga- 


nised while  he  is  there  and 
will  see  the  benefits  of  com- 
prehensive education  at  first 
hand,"  Mr  Lane  said. 

Teachers  in  the  inner  Lon- 
don borough  of  Southwark, 
whose  schools  Ms  Harman 
and  her  husband.  Jack  Dro-. 
may,  a senior  trade  union  offi- 
cial, seemed  anxious  to  es- 
cape, were  incensed.  “We 
would  have  hoped  she  would 
have  been  able  to  show  her 
commitment  to  Southwark 
schools,”  said  Tim  Harrison, 
regional  official-  of  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers. 

“She  has  used  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  system.  South- 
wark  teachers  will  be  disap- 
pointed. They  would  have 
welcomed  the  opportunity  for 
closer  contact  with  their  MP 
as  a parent." 

Mr  Harrison  said  teachers 
were  concerned  about  the 
pressures  selection  put  on 
children  in  boroughs  like 
Bromley  which  still  had 


grammar  schools.  “The  0116 
you  don't  hear  about  are  the 
children  who  are  not  going  to 
succeed  but  their  parents  be- 
lieve they  can  if  they  push 
them  hard  enough." 

Doug  McAvoy.  general  sec- 
retary of  the  union,  expressed 
strong  support  for' Gerry 
Steinberg,  MP  for  Durham 
City,  who  resigned  as  chair- 
man of  the  party’s  education 
committee.  “Should  the 
Labour  Party  move  away 
from  (he  clear  policy  commit- 
ment made  by  shadow  educa- 
tion secretary,  David  Biun- 
kett. against  selection  of  any 
Unri,  the  union  will  be  totally 
opposed." 

Sir  Robert  Balchin,  chair- 
man of  the  Grant  Maintained 
Schools  Foundation,  wel- 
comed Ms  Harman's  choice  of 
two  grant  maintained  schools 
for  her  two  sons.  “I  only  wish 
the  Labour  Party  is  willing  to 
give  the  same  choices  to  all 
parents." 


Selective 

memories 


“We  oppose  any 
return  to . selection 
through  the  1 1 -plus.” 

Labour  Party— Di- 
versity and  Excel 
ence,  1995. 

“No  selection  . . . 
under  a Labour  gov- 
ernment.” David 

Biunkett,  1995. 

“I  am  not  going  to 
make  a choice  for  my 
child  on  the  basis  of 
what  is  politically  cor- 
rect.” Tony  Blair, 
December  1 994. 

“We  sent  our  children 
to  comprehensives. 
To  do  otherwise  would 
have  been  hypocrisy.” 

David  Donnison, 
Labour  chair  of 
Public  Schools 
Commission. 


Too  busy’  doctor  apologises 

A DOCTOR  who  examined  the  body  of  a patient  in  a crowded 
public  car  park  after  telling  undertakers  he  was  “too  busy”  to 
travel  to  them  has  been  involved  in  two  similar  incidents  in  the 
past,  the  funeral  firm  disclosed  yesterday  Monday. 

A spokesman  for  the  Cooperative  Funeral  Service  said  that  on 
both  occasions  they  had  been  forced  to  bring  a body  to  the  surgery 
of  Haimdl^tifatBimiham-on-Crouch,  Essex,  because  he  was 
unwilling  to  follow  the  normal  procedure  of  travelling  to  their 
chapel  of  rest 

The  revelation  came  as  the  doctor,  after  initially  blaming  both 
his  receptionist  and  the  undertakers  for  the  situation,  issued  a 
statement  in  which  he  offered  “heartfelt  and  unreserved  apolo- 
gies" over  the  incident  last  Monday.  — ' Alan  Watkins 


High  ability 
children 
creamed  off 
under  system 


Martin  Linton  on 
borough's  failings 
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COUNCIL  leaders  in  the 
south  London  borough 
of  Southwark,  where 
Harriet  Hannan  Is  an'  MP, 
blamed  her  dilemma  on  an 
open  enrolment  system  which 
is  stripping  their  comprehen- 
sive schools  of  higher  ability 
children. 

They  say  parents  are  going 
further  and  further  out  into 
the  suburbs  in  their  search 
for  schools  with  normal  in- 
takes of  able  children  because 
of  the  combined  effect  of  as- 
sisted places,  open  enrolment 
and  selection. 

The  chairwoman  of  the  edu- 
cation committee.  Anne 
Worsley,  refhsed  to  criticise 
either  parents  or  their  local 
MP,  saying  she.  was  only 
doing  "what  the  system  has 
driven  her  to  do". 

Ms  Worsley  defended  the 
achievements  of  her  hard- 
pressed  inner-city  compre- 
hensive schools,  but  admitted 
that  they  have  been  left  near 
the  bottom  of  the  pile. 

The  problem  starts  in  the 
south  of  the  borough,  where 
three  Independent  schools 
cream  off  some  of  the  most 
able  childen  on  assisted 
places.  Then  the  selective 
schools  in  the  outer  London 
boroughs,  such  as  St  Olave's 


where  the  Hannans  are  send- 
ing their  child,  skim  off  an- 
other inch  of  the  cream. 

The  flight  into  the  outer 
suburbs  used  to  be  limited  by 
the  feet  that  Bromley  schools 
gave  priority  to  children  from 
their  own  catchment  areas. 

Open  enrolment  has  ended 
all  that  Schools  are  now  le- 
gally obliged  to  take  any  child 
who  meets  their  admission 
criteria  and  grant  maintained 
schools  will  not  disqualify 
children  because  of  where 
they  live. 

That  creates  a free-for-all 
where  parents  are  scrambling 
for  the  best  schools  and 
schools  are  scrambling  for 
the  best  pupils  to  improve 
their  position  In  the  exam 
league  tables. 

Bromley  parents  are  now 
complaining  that  they  cannot 
get  their  children  into  their 
own  neighbourhood  schools 
because  they  are  full  of  chil- 
dren from  other  boroughs. 

Ms  Worsley  is  reluctant  to 
give  advice  to  parents  who 
find  themselves  in  Ms  Har- 
man's predicament.  “It's  the 
combination  of  open  enrol-  i 
ment  and  urban  areas  that 
creates  this  rank  order." 

Heads  of  comprehensive 
schools  often  struggle  for  , 


years  to  lift  their  schools  up 
the  league  table  only  to  see 
the  parents  of  more  able  chil- 
dren scared  off  by  a whiff  of 
bad  publicity. 

Ms  Hannan's  nearest  com- 
prehensive school.  Kingsdale. 
suffered  badly  when  a stab- 
bing incident  two  years  ago 
was  followed  by  a drop  In 
higher  ability  intake. 

The  school  had  the  worst 
exam  results  in  the  borough 
this  year,  6 per  cent  though  it 
may  be  an  isolated  year. 
Other  local  comprehensives 
are  on  11  per  cent.  19  per  cent 
22  per  cent  and  25  per  cent 
and  in  the  north  of  the 
borough  St  Saviour's,  the 
non-selective  sister  school  of 
St  Olave's.  is  on  42  per  cent. 
But  none  reach  the  national 
average  of  44  per  cent. 

In  neighbouring  Bromley 
the  average  Is  47  per  cent, 
nearly  the  highest  in  the 
country,  and  the  two  selective 
grammar  schools.  St  Olave’s 
ami  Newstead  Wood,  are  both 
on  99  percent. 

Councillors  do  not  blame 
Ms  Harman.  "In  the  days 
when  there  were  grammar 
schools  nobody  criticised 
Labour  politicians  if  their 
children  passed  the  11-plus 
and  got  in.”  said  one. 


Storm  delights  Scargill 


Martin  Wainwright 
on  a byeiection 
gift  for  the  Socialist 
Labour  Party 

PARTY  member  64  of 
Britain's  newest  politi- 
cal force  were  in  cheer- 
ful form  last  night,  buoyed  up 
by  a red-feced  day  for  New- 
Labour. 

“Hie  whole  thing’s  consis- 
tent with  their  ditching  of  our 
beliefs,  ditching  of  common 
ownership,  ditching  of  social- 
ism." said  Arthur  Scargill,  as 
the  Hemsworth  byelection 
campaign  absorbed  the  hot 
topic  of  Harman  junior's 
place  of  education, 

“One  law  for  shadow  cabi- 
net ministers,  one  law  for  the 
rest  of  us.’’  said  member  64. 
Brenda  Nixon,  the  Socialist 
Labour  Party's  first  parlia- 
mentary candidate.  "Telling 
us  not  to  do  iL  but  then  doing 
it  themselves  anyway." 

The  selective  education 
fuss  was  a gift  for  the  SLP 
pioneers  trying  to  stir  the 
solid  Labour  pudding  in  the 
West  Yorkshire  seat.  The 
byelection  follows  the  death 


Arthur  Scargill  with  Brenda  Nixon  PwroaRAF*  don  mcphee 


last  year  of  Derek  Enright, 
who  had  a 20,000  majority. 
Voting  in  the  former  mining 
area  will  be  on  February  l. 

Mrs  Nixon,  a miner's  wife 
who  campaigned  in  the 
women’s  pit  support  groups, 
was  not  sympathetic  with  the 
outrage  in  New  Labour  over 
the  Harman  affair.  “What  did 
they  expect?"  she  said,  to 
murmurs  of  approval  from 
Mr  Scargill,  tlie  SLP’s  agent 
in  Hemsworth.  "They  have  no 

j) 


call  to  be  surprised.  It’s  en- 
tirely typical  of  the  way  New 
Labour  is  going  under  the 
leadership  of  Tony  Blair.” 

The  miners’  leader  said: 
"They  voted  this  on  them- 
selves at  last  September's  con- 
ference. They  decided  that  it 
was  all  right  for  Tony  Blair  to 
send  his  son  to  a grant  main- 
tained school  which  selects 
by  interview.  So  why  the 
shock  about  Harriet 
Harman?" 

* 

l 
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bt  Olave's  is  far  removed  from 
the  normal,  average  state 
under-funded  comprehensive 

Sarah  Boseley  on  Hannan’s  selection 


AN  Old  Olavian  can 
hold  his  head  up  in  the 
most  privileged  of 
drawing-rooms.  Few  would 
guess  that  he  had  not  been 
educated  at  one  of  Britain’s 
top  public  schools. 

In  academic  education, 
sport  and  music,  St  Olave's 
competes  directly  with  the 
big  names  of  the  indepen- 
dent sector.  A state  school 
it  may  be,  but  its  400-year- 
old  traditions  have  the 
same  roots  as  the  likes  of 
Merchant  Taylors,  Haber- 
dashers and  other  ancient 
and  once  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions now  seen  by 
some  as  bastions  of  privi- 
lege for  those  who  can  pay. 

Nominally  a Church  of 
England  school,  it  is  volun- 
tary-aided by  the  state,  but 
the  spacious  buildings, 
swimming  pool,  20  acres  of 
playing  fields  and  first- 
class  facilities  — for  just 
665  pupils  — betray  how  for 
removed  it  is  from  the 
under-funded  state  compre- 
hensive norm. 

Like  many  ancient  public 
schools,  it  is  backed  by  a 
charitable  foundation, 
which  includes  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  the  Council  of 
Southwark  Cathedral 
Special  Trustees  of  Guy’s 
and  St  Thomas’  Hospitals 
and  the  Estates  Governors 
of  Alleyn’s  College  of  God’s 
Gift  in  Dulwich. 

Representatives  of  all 
these  institutions,  which 
have  historical  links  to  the 
school,  administer  a size- 
able fund  although,  accord- 
ing to  one  governor.  It  is 
not  as  much  money  as  the 
hvery  companies  endowed 
schools  with  hundreds  of 
years  ago’’. 

Almost  aU  parents  con- 
tribute financially  by  co- 
venanting money  to  the 
school  s parents-  assoda- 
I"  ,a  re6lstered  charity 
which  donates  to  the  school 
fund.  There  are  grants 
available  for  boys  in  finan- 
cial need  and  also  travel 
ana  university  awards. 

AH  pupils  are  expected  to 
take  part  in  extra-curricu- 
lar activities  during  their 
lunch-hours”^^ 

Eh“!-  A third  of  them 

na>e  instrumental  tniKr»T 
which  is  available 
most  any  instrument” 
most  of  which  can  be  bor- 


rowed for  a nominal  charge 
from  the  schooL 
St  Olave’s  and  St  Sav- 
iour’s, with  which  it  later 
amalgamated,  were  estab- 
lished in  Elizabethan  times 
at  the  southern  end  of  Lon- 
don Bridge  thanks  to  public 
subscription  by  the  people 
of  Southwark  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  “children  and 
younglings"  of  the  parish. 
After  several  moves  around 
the  grime  and.  smoke  of 
south  London,  the  school 
departed  for  the  greenery 
of  Kent  in  1968. 

Latin  is  compulsory  from 
the  first  year  for  the-fortu- 
nate  90  pupils  out  of 
around  600  who  are  -suc- 
cessful in  the  November  en- 
trance tests,  which  some 
parents  use  as  a dry  run  for 
the  independent  school 
exams  in  January  or  Febru- 
ary. There  Is  no  interview. 

The  tests  cover  '’aspects 
of  Reasoning.  English  and 
Mathematics”,  says  the 
prospectus,  which  warns 
Parents  to  bear  in  witnd 
that  they  are  academically 
demanding.  The  math*  is 
broadly  in  fine  with  the 
National  Curriculum  Level 
4".  Boys  are  expected  to 
understand  such  concepts 
as  simple  fractions  and  dec- 
imals. simple  perimeter, 
ntea  and  volume. 

The  school  Is  particularly 

ritt  maths  and 
science.  Last  year  20  out  of 
37  boys  who  took  maths  A- 

1,056  So  on  to  tmi- 
last 
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Bottpmley  rule  change  as  jackpot  criticism  mounts 

Lottery  rethink  to 
aid  stars  of  future 


Alldraw  Cuff 
Medta  Corraapondant 


ATIONAL  Lottery 
cash  is  to  he  used  to 
promote  future  Brit- 
Jish  Olympic  contes- 
tants and  develop  artistic  tal- 
ent, Virginia  Bottomley,  the 
Heritage  Secretary  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

In  an  attempt  to  stifle  criti- 
cism of  the  lottery,  under  Ore 
for  its  second  £40  million-plus 
jackpot  in  three  weeks,  she 
said  rule  changes  on  the  way 
funds  are  distributed  would 
focus  on  nurturing  young  arts 
and  sports  talent 
For  the  first  time,  the 
bodies  which  maitA  lottery 
grants  will  be  allowed  to  in- 
vest in  individuals  and  reve- 
nue-spending, rather  than 
just  capital  projects. 

The  changes  will  allow: 

□ The  Sports  Council  to  de- 
velop talent  funds  for.  young 


Bottomley . . . kI  want  lottery 
funds  invested  in  people* 

athletes,  with  extra  support 
for  coaching,  help  for  future 
Olympic  contestants,  and 
fonding  for  one-off  sporting 
events. 

□ The  Arts  Council  to  help 
young  people  develop  artistic 
skills  by  giving  schools  as  sis- 


Sports  Council  delight  at  cash 
backing  for  individual  athletes 


\ /1RGINIA  Bottomley 
V could  hardly  have  timed 
her  lottery  announcement 
better  for  the  world  of 
sport,  writes  John  Duncan. 

As  sport’s  top  administra- 
tors met  the  Sports  Council 
in  London  yesterday  to  dis- 
cuss a future  British  Acad- 
emy for  Sport  to  nurture 
those  elite  competitors  the 
lottery  can  now  assist  di- 
rectly, Anita  White,  the 
council’s  director  of 
national  services,  said: 
“Sports  bodies  have  been 
telling  os  it’s  all  very  well 
building  new  facilities  — 
but  without  funds  to  let  top 
athletes  concentrate  on 
training  what  is  the  point? 

“The  announcement  is 
great  news.” 


Tom  Pendry,  shadow 
sports  minister,  added:  “At 
long  last  the  Government 
has  accepted  . . . that  to  be 
successful  on  the  interna- 
tional stage  we  need  to  back 
individual  competitors.” 

Indeed,  a 1993  British 
Olympic  Association  report 
showed  45  per  cent  of  our 
Olympic  athletes  were  at 
least  £5,000  in  debt,  and  34 
per  cent  felt  their  potential 
restricted  by  lack  of  money. 

The  academy  remains  the 
Government’s  big  idea  for 
elite , performers,  and  the 
Sports  Council  will  an- 
nounce Its  format  next 
month,  after  consulting 
sports  bodies,  with  a loca- 
tion identified  by 
September. 


tance  to  attend  theatrical  pro- 
ductions, encourage  arts 
organisations  to  visit  parts  of 
the  country  they  would  not 
otherwise  tour  and  make 
funds  available  for  new  pro- 
ductions of  some  plays  and 
musical  compositions. 

□ The  National  Heritage  Me- 
morial Fund  to  consider  ap- 
plications from  bollding  pres- 
ervation trusts. 

Mrs  Bottomley  insisted  the 
lottery  was  a stunning  suc- 
cess, making  4,800  awards 
totalling  almost  £1  billion, 
which  had  rejuvenated  cul- 
tural life. 

But  she  added:  “I  want  to 
see  lottery  foods  Invested  di- 
rectly in  people  and  their 
future,  particularly  the 
young:  The  lottery  should 
allow  us  to  invest  in  our 
nation’s  human  potential  as 
well  as  its  buildings.1’ 

The  move  aims  to  head  off 
criticism  that  the  lottery  has 
concentrated  on  elitist  causes 
and  ignored  ordinary  people. 

She  said:  “We  want  young- 
sters to  have  a stake  In  soci- 
ety. This  is  what  stakeholding 
is  really  about  — giving 
youngsters  Individual  fulfil- 
ment Maybe  lottery  money 
will  help  create  the  award 
winners  of  the  fixture.  We 
want  British  athletes  to  win 
— we  are  going  for  gold.” 

The  distributing  bodies 
have  until  February  to  res- 
pond to  the  proposals,  ex- 
pected to  be  implemented  by 
ApriL  The  Arts  Council  and 
Sports  Council  would  decide 
the  size  of  talent  awards  and 
how  they  were  implemented. 

Mrs  Bottomley  defended 
Saturday’s  anticipated  £40 
million  lottery  jackpot  deny 
ing  it  was  creating  a culture 
of  greed.  Speaking  on  GMTV, 
she  said:  “Nine  out  of  10  play 
it  It  has  become  a great 
national  pastime  and  what  I 
am  interested  in  ...  is  even 
more  ways  we  can  spend  the 
money  on  good  causes.” 


Peer  foils  move  to  lop 
£5m  off  arts  budget 


Mfchael  Ellison 
Arts  Correspondent 

LORD  Gowrle,  the  former 
Conservative  minister 
in  charge  of  giving  tax- 
payers’ cash  to  the  arts,  has 
outflanked  an  attempt  by  the 
Government  to  cut  £5  million 
off  the  budget  for  running 
theatres,  opera  houses  and 
arts  centres,  it  emerged 
yesterday. 

Virginia  Bottomley,  the 
National  Heritage  Secretary, 
said  late  last  year  that  the 
Arts  Council,  which  distrib- 
utes grants,  would  get  £186 
million  for  1996/97  — a cut  of 
£5  million  or  2.7  per  cent 
Bui  the -peer,  whole  chair- 
man of  the  council,  delayed 
by  more  thaT1  a month,  until 
Thursday,  decisions  on  who 
would  get.  what  from  the 
grant  and  called  the  cut  “dam- 
aging and  irrational”. 

And  yesterday  Mts  Bottom- 
leysaid  ^3  million  would  be 
returned , to  the  council  in 
payment  for  its  work  on  lot- 
tery applications.  "It’s  only 


Lord  Gowrie  ...  attacked 
‘dam  aging  and  irrational'  cut 

right  they  should  be  able  to 
charge  the  lottery  for  what 
they’re  doing.  They’ve  done  a 
fantastic  job  in  the  last  year.” 
she  said. 

Dennis  Marks,  general  di- 
rector of  the  English  National 
Opera,  said:  ‘1  know  the 
council  has  done  nothing  but 
go  into  huddles  with  foe  De- 
partment of  National  Heri- 
tage for  foe  last  month,  with 


Lord  Gowrie  and  Mary  Allen 
[the  council’s  secretary-gen- 
eral] .seeking  any  means  of 
restoring  foe  cut” 

A council  spokeswoman 
said:  “I  have  no  particular 
comment  about  that” 

This  is  the  second  year 
Lord  Gowrie  has  used  his  In- 
fluence and  access  to  minis- 
ters to  win  more  money  for 
the  arts  than  seemed  likely. 
Last  year,  his  first  in  the  job, 
he  won  £5.2  million  more 
after  talking  pessimistically 
about  consolidation. 

The  Arts  Council  has  dis- 
tributed 669  awards  worth 
£232.7  million  in  lottery 
money,  which  is  separate 
from  its  government  grant 
Mr  Marks  welcomed  Mrs  Bot- 
tom  ley’s  announcement  yes- 
terday that,  rules  for  giving 
lottery  money  would  be 
changed,  although  it  will  be  a 
year  before  anyone  receives 
anything  from  the  talent  fund 
or  the  stability  fund,  designed 
to  give  one-off  grants  to  arts 
organisations  in  financial  dif- 
ficulties, or  a period  of 
transition.  ■ . 


MPs  seek  to  stop  bogus  asylum 
claims  for  social  security  cash 


AlsnTravto 
Horn*  Affairs  Editor 


ASOCIAL  security  anti- 
fraud task  force  was  ur- 
gently needed  to  “weed 
out  criminal  fraudsters”  ex- 
ploiting asylum  lawSr  an  all- 
party group : of  MPs  said 
yesterday. 

But  while  the  Commons 
social  security  committee 
backed  government  concern 
about'  the  growing,  number  of 
bogus-asylum  claims,  the  MPs 
were  deeply  divided  over  foe 
decision*  to  withdraw  welfare 
benefits  from  February  5. 
from  thousands  of  would-be 


The  Social  Security  Secre- 
tary, Peter  LiUey,  produced 
limited  concessions  10  days 
ago  to  defixse  an  incipient 
Tory  backbench  revolt  over 


the  decision,  first  announced 
at  the  Conservative  Party 
conference,  which  could  lead 
to  thousands  of  asylum-seek- 
ers becoming  destitute.  The 
Commons  will  be  asked  to  ap- 
prove the  amended  changes 
in  a debate  tonight 

Frank  Field,  Labour  chair- 
man of  the  social -security 
committee,  argued  yesterday 
that  a special  task  force  was 
needed  to  make  clear  foe 
scale  of  fraud  perpetrated  by 
gangs  making  bogus  asylum 
claims-  The1  Government 
needed  to  know  foe  “true 
size”  of  foe  numbers  seeking 
asylum,  be  said. 

The  MPs’  report  acknowl- 
edged that  Mr  Utley's  conces- 
sions removed  foe  “possible 
danger  of  a sudden  increase 
in ■ homelessness"  caused  by 
the  proposals,  which  are  de- 
signed to  save  £200  million  a 
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year.  But  the  “basic  policy  in- 
tentions were  not  changed”. 

However  the  MPs*  report 
was  nowhere  near  as  critical 
as  that  from  the  Govern- 
ment’s own  advisers,  the 
social  security  advisory  com- 
mittee, who  warned  that  some 
of  the  most  vulnerable  people 
in  society  would  be  made 
destitute. 

The  MPs  say  that  Whitehall 
should  foot  foe  bill  in  advance 
to  pay  for  the  extra  burden  on 
local  authorities  who  have  to 
provide  temporary  accommo- 
dation to  homeless  asylum- 
seekers  and  protect  the  chil- 
dren and  families  of  asylum- 
seekers  in  need. 

Mr  Field  said  he  personally 
doubted  that  withdrawing 
benefits  would  actually  save 
the  Treasury  any  money . 

Two  Labour  MPs  on  foe 
committee.  Jeremy  Corbyn 


and  Alan  Howarth.  disassoci- 
ated themselves  from  the 
report,  arguing- that  it  gave 
undue  emphasis  to  foe  abuses 
in  the  system.  “It  fads  to 
stress  the  hardship  and  suf- 
fering that  foe  Government’s 
proposals  will  cause.”  said 
Mr  Howarth,  who-  detected 
from  foe  Conservative  Party 
last  year. 

• Emergency  aid  material 
designed  6m  third  world  refu- 
gee camps  will  be  seen  on 
British  streets  for  the  first 
thrift  next  month  to  cope  with 
the  expected  flood  ctf  homeless 
asylum-seekers,  writes  Alex 
Bellos. 

Oxfam  is  to  donate  plastic 
sheeting  to  provide  water- 
proofing and  insulation  pro- 
tection. to  those  sleeping 
rough.  It  Is  also  giving  £7,000 
of  national  lottery  money  to 
the  Refugee  Council  to  help 
start  a night  shelter. 


Amnesty  on 
street  knives 
‘a  success’ 


Superintendent  Pat  Wing  of  Birmingham  with  a selection  of  weapons  surrendered  in  foe 
Midlands  during  foe  amnesty  photograph;  hike  sharp 


Duncan  CampbeB 
Crime  Correspondent 


Nearly  40.000  knives 

were  handed  in  to 
police  during  a 
month  long  amnesty, 
it  was  announced  yesterday. 
Changes  in  the  law  on  carry- 
ing knives  are  certain  to  fol- 
low, with  calls  yesterday  for  a 
ban  on  their  sale  to  children 
under  16. 

During  the  amnesty,  which 
came  In  the  wake  of  the  death 
of  the  London  headmaster, 
Philip  Lawrence,  at  least 
37,600  weapons  were  dumped 
in  bins  outside  police 
stations.  They  included  but- 
terfly knives,  hacksaw  blades, 
knuckle-dusters,  and  coshes. 

Staffordshire  police 
reported  foe  highest  figure  — 
4,404  — but  this  was  inflated 
by  a shopkeeper  who  had 
handed  in  his  entire  stock  of 
sheath  knifes.  Reg  Lindop, 
aged  72,  who  owns  a hard- 
ware store  in  Stoke-on-Trent, 
gave  police  3,000  knives  be- 
cause be  did  not  want  a death 
on  bis  conscience,  he  said. 

Kent  and  Norfolk  have  yet 
to  report  figures. 

Yesterday  Maria  Wallis,  the 
assistant  chief  constable  of 
Sussex,  who  co-ordinated  foe 
amnesty  on  behalf  of  foe 
Association  of  Chief  Police 
Officers,  said  that  the  am- 
nesty had  been  a great  suc- 
cess. The  fact  that  so  many 
knives  were  off  foe  streets 
meant  that  many  crimes  may 
have  been  prevented. 

The  amnesty  was  only  the 
beginning  in  foe  fight  against 
a knife  culture.  Too  many 
young  people  carried  knives 
for  self-defence. 

“We  must  start  getting  foe 
message  to  young  people  that 
it  is  not  macho  to  carry 
knives.  We  are  trying  to 
change  the  knife  culture 
which  suggests  to  young  men 
in  particular  that  they  need  to 


carry  a blade.”  The  Home  Sec- 
retary also  applauded  the  am- 
nesty. sponsored  by  the  Daily 
Mirror. 

Mr  Howard  said:  “I  heartily 
applaud  the  sustained  efforts 
of  ACPO  and  foe  media  up 
and  down  the  country  to 
stamp  out  the  threat  of 
knives.  The  result  of  the  am- 
nesty is  that  there  are  around 
40,000  fewer  chances  of  get- 
ting hart  from  dangerous 
knives.  The  overwhelming 
response  bears  strong  testa- 
ment to  foe  will  of  many  of  us 
to  rid  this  country  of  violence 

“The  Government  is  acting 
to  toughen  up  the  law  and 
penalties  against  the  thugs 
who  carry  dangerous 
weapons.  A bill  sponsored  by 
Lady  Olga  Maitland  [the  Of- 
fensive Weapons  Bill)  will  be 
debated  in  Parliament  later 
this  week.  It  has  our  full 
support. 

“The  message  to  foe  thug  is 
clear  if  you  are  carrying  a 
knife  expect  the  full  force  of 
foe  law  to  come  down  on 
you.”  The  bill  proposes  up  to 
two  years  in  jail  for  people 
carrying  knives  without  good 
reason. 

The  shadow  home  secre- 
tary, Jack  Straw,  called  for 
new  controls  cm  foe  sale  of 
knives.  Such  controls  should 
include  a ban  on  the  sale  of 
knives  to  people  under  foe 
age  of  16;  statutory  powers  to 
control  foe  advertising  of 
knives  by  mail  order  and  foe 
display  of  military-style 
knives:  proscription  of  mili- 
tary-stylo knives;  and  warn- 
ing labels  on  all  knives  telling 
their  purchasers  of  the  penal- 
ties for  carrying  them 
illegally. 

Some  police  officers  have 
privately  expressed  reserva- 
tions. saying  that  no  serious 
criminal  would  hand  in  their 
weapons  and  that  such  exer- 
cises ran  be  thnft-rarnnmiing 
for  foe  police. 


Cardinal’s  tribute  to  murdered  head  teacher 


Angella  Johnson  at  the  Westminster 
Cathedral  mass  for  Philip  Lawrence 


t t A GOOD  family 
L A man,  selflessly 
/ \ dedicated  to  the 
concerns  and  needs  of  other 
people,  even  to  the  point  of 
being  prepared  to  die  for  if" 
With  these  words  the 
Archbishop  of  Westmin- 
ster, Cardinal  Basil  Hume, 
praised  the  life  and  work  of 
murdered  headmaster 
Philip  Lawrence  at  a memo- 
rial Mass  at  Westminster 
Cathedral  yesterday. 

Cardinal  Hume  said  Mr 
Lawrence  — stabbed  last 


December  as  he  went  to  the 
aid  of  a pupil  outside  his 
school  in  west  London  — 
embodied  St  Paul's  descrip- 
tion of  “one  who  responds 
to  Christ’s  command  to  love 
our  neighbour  as 
ourselves”. 

He  said  he  had  been 
shocked  at  the  wanton  kill- 
ing of  a man  “whom  we  in- 
stinctively knew  to  be  not 
only  good  at  his  job,  but  a 
man  who  inspired  confi- 
dence and  affection,  a good 
man.”  The  cathedral  was 
full  almost  to  its  1,600 


capacity  as  friends,  col- 
leagues, pupils  and  well- 
wishers  joined  the  Law- 
rence family. 

His  widow  Frances  sat 
with  her  daughters  Mar- 
onshka,  21,  Myfanwy,  17. 
Unity,  13,  and  son  Lncien, 
eight.  They  heard  how  an 
outstanding  man  was  taken 
at  the  height  of  his 
achievement 

Mrs  Lawrence  read  from 
St  Paul’s  first  letter  to  the 
Corinthians,  while  Unity 
read  a prayer  she  had  writ- 
ten asking  God  for  the  cour- 
age to  cope  with  her  loss. 

“Please  help  us  to  pray 
for  my  daddy  ...  we  pray 
for  those  who  miss  him  so 
very,  very  much,  and  who 


weep  as  Mary  our  Mother 
wept  when  she  waited  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross.” 

Mr  Lawrence  died  10 
days  before  Christmas  after 
going  to  protect  a pupil  out- 
side St  George’s  Roman 
Catholic  School,  Maida 
Vale.  A 15-year-old  boy  has 
been  charged  with  his  mur- 
der and  another  aged  14 
with  conspiracy  to  wound  a 
14-year-old  boy. 

Pupils,  staff  and  gover- 
nors sat  in  alongside  digni- 
taries including  the  Duch- 
ess of  Kent  and  Home 
Secretary,  Michael  How- 
ard. During  his  homily. 
Cardinal  Hume  said 
parents  were  the  most  Im- 
portant influence  on  a 


Inquiry  call  as  girl,  13,  ‘marries’ 


Alan  Watkins 


POLICE  and  social  ser- 
vices launched  an  In- 
vestigation last . night 
after  the  parents  of  a 13-year- 
old  Essex  girl  said  they  bad 
allowed  her  to  go  through  a 
marriage  ceremony  in  Tur- 
key with  a man  she  met  dur- 
ing a family  holiday. 

AD  the  county  care  agen- 
cies expressed  their  concern 
over  foe  welfare  of  Sarah 
Cook  from  Braintree  who  is 
said  to  be  living  with  foe  fam- 
ily of  Musa  Komeagae,  an  18- 
year-old  unemployed  waiter. 

But  the  Turkish  authorities 
threw  doubt  over  foe  issue  by 
saying  that  foe  ceremony  was 


little  more  than  a religious 
blessing  with  no  validity 
either  in  Turkey  or  Britain. 

A spokesman  at  the  Turk- 
ish embassy  in  London  said 
that  because  of  the  age  of  foe 
girL  the  ceremony  was  not 
valid  as  a marriage.  “Our 
understanding  is  that  this 
was  a purely  religious 
ceremony.” 

Essex  police  warned  the 
family  that  they  were  taking 
legal  advice  to  see  whether 
any  British  law  had  been  con- 
travened and  the  director  of 
Essex  social  services,  Mike 
Leadbetter,  said  he  was 
“deeply  shocked”  to  learn 
that  foe  girl  apparently  had 
parental  approval. 

In  their  account  to  foe  Sun, 


Sarah's  parents,  Jackie,  aged 
39,  and  Adrian,  42,  a welder, 
told  how  Sarah  met  Musa 
when  she  was  only  12  during 
a holiday  at  foe  resort  of 
Alanya  last  June.  When 
Sarah  returned  to  school  she 
showed  her  friends  a dia- 
mond engagement  ring  that 
Musa  had  given  to  her. 

She  was  “so  love  sick”  that 
she  stayed  away  from  school 
for  six  weeks  and  ran  up  a 
£1,500  phone  bill  calling  Musa 
Up  to  five  times  a day.  In  Oct- 
ober she  persuaded  them  to 
let  her  fly  to  Turkey  on  her 
own  for  six  weeks.  They  had 
flown  out  far  the  ceremony. 

At  least  some  of  the  social 
agencies  had  known  about 
the  situation  since  late  last 


year  but  felt  themselves  pow- 
erless. The  county  education 
authority  has  been  sending 
school  books  to  Sarah,  living 
in  the  remote  township  of 

ICahramanmapn  in  an  at- 
tempt to  persuade  her  to  con- 
tinue her  education. 

Teachers  and  staff  at  foe 
Tabor  high  school  became 
alarmed  when  Sarah  failed  to 
return  to  school  in  Septem- 
ber. The  head  teacher  Rich- 
ard Snelling  said:  “She  is  only 
a.  13-year-old  child  and  I 
would  not  describe  her  as  par- 
ticularly mature.” 

Mr  Leadbettersaid:  “It  ap- 
pears that,  as  the  relationship 
apparently  has  the  approval 
of  her  mother  and  father, 
there  is  little  we  can  do.” 


Trawler  skipper  refused 

to  sail  on  doomed  vessel 


A TRAWLER  skipper 
#%refUsed  to  sail  aboard  a 
refitted  scalloper  which 
weeks  later  sank  with  the  loss 
of  all  six  crew,  a court  heard 
yesterday. 

Sean  Deakin,  due  to  voyage 
from  Plymouth  aboard  the 
Pescado  just  before  Christ- 
mas, 1990,  told  the  jury:  “I 
made  up  a story  about  my 
mother  being  11L  I would  not 
go  to  sea  because  it  was  un- 
seaworthy. it  was  unsafe.”  he 
told  Bristol  crown  court 

After  sailing  on  earlier  sea 
trials,  he  said  the  vessel  was  a 
bodged  job”  which  needed 
months  more  work.  Mr  Dea- 
kin, aged  27.  was  foe  first 
prosecution  witness  at  the 
trial  of  two  businessmen  who 
operated  the  Pescado,  Alan 
Ayres,  44.  and  Joseph  O'Con- 
nor, 56,  respectively  director 
and  managing  agent  of  Guide- 
day  Ltd,  which  owned  foe 
craft 

Mr  Ayres  and  Mr  O’Con- 
nor, both  of  Plymouth,  deny 
Six  Charges  Of  manslaughter 
arising  from  the  deaths  of  the 
six  crew. 

They  were  lost  when  foe 
100-tonne  vessel  sank  in  240 
feet  of  water  13  miles  off  Dod- 
man  Point  south  Cornwall, 
days  after  sailing  from  Fal- 


mouth on  February  25,  1991. 
The  prosecution  claims  the 
vessel  did  not  hold  a valid  UK 
fishing  vessel  safety  certifi- 
cate .and  was  unseaworthy 
and  unstable.  Mr  Ayres-  and 
Mr  O'Connor,  it  is  alleged, 
were  in  breach  of  a duty  of 
care  for  foe  safety  of  the  crew, 
amounting  to  gross  negli- 
gence, which  was  a substan- 
tial cause  of  their  deaths. 

Mr  Deakin.  was  employed 
by  Mr  O’Connor  as  skipper.in 
November,  1990,  after  answer- 
ing an  advertisement  in  Fish- 
tog  News,  he  told  the  court 
Mr  O'Connor,  he  said,  was 
overseeing  a refit  of  foe  vessel 
and  getting  her  ready  for  sea. 

Mr  Deakin  told  bow,  during 
foe  Pescado's  first  sea  trial, 
he  was  “a  bit  shocked”  when 
she  rolled  so  heavily  and  awk- 
wardly in  the  cairn  seas  of 
Plymouth  Sound  that  water 
came  cm  deck. 

When  the  fishing  gear  was 

lowered  foe  boat  heeled  more 
than  she  Should  and  water 
lapped  around  his  feet  as  he 
stood  working  the  winch  in 
midships. 

He  added:  “Mr  O’Connor 
never  really  had  time  for  any- 
thing I said.  He  always 
treated  me  with  contempt 

The  trial  continues. 


Commuters  urged  to  saddle  up 
and  ride  to  cut  traffic  jams 


James  MoHda,  Community 
Affairs  EiBtor 


A PIONEERING  “park 
and  bike”  scheme  is  to 
be  launched  in  Cambridge 
to  cot  traffic  in  the  city 
centre. 

Motorists  commuting 
from  the  surrounding  coun- 
tryside will  park  on  the 
outskirts,  take  their  bikes 
from  secure  lockers  and 
ride  to  work. 

They  will  pay  to  have 
their  machines  stored  in 
lockers  monitored  by 
closed  circuit  television. 

Barry  Louth,  the  city 
council’s  principal  trans- 
port planner,  said:  “We 
want  to  break  even  and 
make  the  scheme  self-fi- 
nancing. People  don’t  value 
what  is  free.  We  want  to  en- 
courage people  who  will 
use  bicycles  almost  daily, 
not  just  once  every  three 
months.  Finding  a price 
which  weeds  out  the 
vaguely  Interested  from  the 
enthusiastic  Is  important." 

Mr  Louth  said  people 
came  to  the  city  fry  car  be- 
cause they  hadn’t  much 
choice. 

“But  once  they  get  here. 


a 


we  can  give  them  one."  The 
scheme  will  start  in  ApriL 
with  50  lockers  being  pro- 
vided at  one  of  the  city’s 
park  and  ride  car  parks. 
Other  sites  may  follow,  in- 
cluding the  railway  station. 

The  experiment  is  de- 
signed to  complement  park 
and  ride  bus  services. 

A £10,000  scheme  using 
old  bicycles  which  people 
could  pick  at  one  stand 
and  leave  at  another  was 
dropped  when  all  350  bikes 
disappeared. 

Mr  Louth  said  the  auth- 
prity  had  learned  from  its 
previous  “act  of  faith” 
when  people  had  abused 
the  system.  “This  will  be  a 
much  * more  regulated 
scheme.” 

The  city's  plans  were 
among  green  transport  ini- 
tiatives praised  by  foe  envi- 
ronmental group.  Trans- 
port 2000,  yesterday. 
Assistant  director  Lynn 
SI oman  said  they  could 
make  a contribution  to 
reducing  air  pollution  and 
transport  congestion. 

“While  central  govern- 
ment struggles  to  find  solu- 
tions to  transport  chaos,  a 
quiet  revolution  is  taking 
place  at  local  level.” 


young  person's  character 
and  schools  could  rarely 
succeed  where  parents 
failed.  “If  we  lament,  and 
rightly  so,  violence  on  our 
streets  and  much  else  that 
is  wrong,  then  let  our  soci- 
ety look  to  the  quality  of 
family  life  in  foe  nation, 
and  to  foe  serious  commit- 
ment which  the  marriage 
bond  should  be.” 

He  concluded  that  Mr 
Lawrence’s  greatest  memo- 
rial remains  in  his  own 
“tour  lovely  children  . . . 
and  foe  example  of  his 
bravery  and  selfless  devo- 
tion to  foe  care  of  foe  chil- 
dren entrusted  to  him, 
which  bag  touched  grifi  in- 
spired a nation.” 


Ofsted  issues 
a warning 
on  ‘too  small’ 
sixth  forms 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


HUNDREDS  of  secondary 
schools  with  small  sixth 
farms  of  fewer  than  125  stu- 
dents were  in  riangar  of  fail- 
ing to  provide  a broad  enough 
choice  of  subjects  at  A level 
and  its  vocational  equivalent, 
senior  inspectors  from  the 
Office  for  Standards  in  Educa- 
tion said  yesterday. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  state 
school  sixth  forms  had  fewer 
than  100  pupils  and  57  per 
cent  had  fewer  than  150.  Their 
head  teachers  and  governors 
deserved  proper  guidance 
about  the  range  of  options 
they  were  meant  to  provide  so 
they  could  work  out  if  they 
could  offer  cost-effective  ser- 
vices, foe  inspectors  said, 
David  West  Ofeted’s  head 
of  post-compulsory  education, 
said  students  in  the  1,789 
sixth  farms  in  English  state 
secondary  schools  valued  foe 
security  of  familiar  surround- 
ings and  the  relationship  with 
teachers  on  whom  they  knew 
they  could  rely.  The  quality  of 
learning  was  high. 

But  half  the  schools  did  not 
have  a clear  idea  of  the  bal- 
ance between  income  and  ex- 
penditure. Some  inadver- 
tently subsidised  foe  £2,400 
average  annual  income  for  a 
sixth  former  by  using 
resources  meant  for  younger 
pupils. 

“There  is  a risk  that 
«trhnnls  may  be  making  ineffi- 
cient use  of  the  finance  they 
receive.  There  is  a risk  that 
implementing  cost-saving 
measures  in  small  sixth 
farms  might  not  be  effective 
with  regard  to  young  people's 
learning”.  Mr  West  said. 

However,  it  was  possible 
for  a small  sixth  form  to  oper- 
ate cost-effectively,  perhaps 
in  co-operation  with  other 
schools  and  colleges. 


Europe's  students  on  the 
brinks  GS  page  10. 


Effective  Sixth  Ponra,  HMSO: 
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‘Spymania’ 
threatens 
Polish  PM 


Matthew  BnuKdnsfd 

in  Warsaw 


A DEEPENING  spy 
scandal  Involving  the 
Polish  prim?  minis- 
ter, Jozef  Oleksy,  is 
threatening  to  plunge  Poland 
into  its  worst  political  crisis 
since  the  collapse  of 
communism. 

The  controversy,  involving 
Mr  Oleksy’s  10-year  dealings 
with  a KGB  spy,  is  likely  to 
result  in  his  resignation  this 
week,  politicians  said  yester- 
day. The  reformed  commu- 
nist government  is  teetering 
on  the  brink  of  collapse  after 
fresh  allegations  last  week 
that  other  senior  officials 
worked  for  Moscow. 

"For  the  sake  of  the 
country,  the  present  situation 
cannot  continue,"  opposition 
leaders  said  yesterday  as  they 
prepared  to  file  a motion  of 
no  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment The  Freedom  Union, 
the  main  opposition  party, 
issued  a statement  saying  Mr 
Oleksy’s  resignation  "is  nec- 
essary for  the  good  of  the 
country,  to  restore  Its  credi- 
bility and  stop  a political 
crisis". 

President  Aleksander 
Kwasniewski  warned  last 
week  that  the  crisis  could 
force  him  to  dissolve  parlia- 
ment and  call  early  elections. 

“Enough  games.  Enough  of 
this  spymania,''  said  the  ex- 
communist  who  defeated 
Lech  Walesa  in  last  Novem- 
ber’s presidential  poll. 

“Spymania"  has  not  spared 
Mr  Walesa,  who  was  named 
as  a KGB  mole  last  week  by 
Alexander  Oshkin,  a former 
Soviet  diplomat  Mr  Walesa 
laughed  off  the  charge. 

With  the  scandal  proving 
an  international  embarrass- 
ment to  Poland's  drive  for 
Nato  and  European  Union 
membership,  Mr  Kwas- 
niewski called  for  hearings 
into  the  espionage  charges  to 
be  made  public. 

The  accusations  surfaced  in 
late  December,  when  Andrzej 
Milczanowski,  the  outgoing 
interior  minister  and  a Wa- 
lesa ally,  told  parliament  he 
had  evidence  that  Mr  Oleksy 
had  been  a Moscow  informant 
since  the  early  1980s. 

Mr  Oleksy  denies  any 
wrongdoing  but  admits  to  a 
“purely  innocent”  long-stand- 
ing friendship  with  a KGB 


colonel,  Vladimir  Alganov. 
With  the  alleged  ■ evidence 
against  him  being  kept  secret, 
conspiracy  theories  abound, 
implicating  a growing  num- 
ber of  officials. 

The  Influential  news 
weekly  Wprost  reported  last 
week  that  Mr  Oleksy's  case 
was  the  tip  of  tbe  ieeberg.  The 
magazine  said  it  had  evi- 
dence, which  it  did  not  pub- 
lish, of  four  other  senior  Rus- 
sian moles  in  the  ruling 
Democratic  Left  Alliance 
(SLD). 

The  magarinp  Itpkpd  the 

present  scandal  to  a well- 
documented  loan  of  $1.2  mil- 
lion (£800,000)  which  the  then 
Soviet  leader,- Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev, made  to  Poland’s  mori- 
bund Communist  Party  in 
1990.  It  said  the  cash  was  used 
by  Poland’s  former  commu- 
nists to  help  establish  the 
SLD,  which  swept  parliamen- 
tary elections  in  1993. 

Wprost  published  what  it 
claimed  were  KGB  documents 
saying  that  a minister  in  the 
present  government  was  at 
Col  Alganov1  s Warsaw  flat 
during  the  cash  transfers. 

A senior  Polish  intelligence 
official.  General  Victor 
Fonfara,  claimed  80  per  cent 
of  the  Wprost  article  was  ac- 
curate. The  revelations  cre- 
ated a storm  in  parliament 

Mr  Kwasniewski,  who  led 
the  SLD  until  he  was  sworn  in 
as  president  in  December, 
promised  last  week  to  create  a 
"decomm animation"  commis- 
sion to  publish  old  secret 
police  files  and  screen'  elected 
officials.  The  move  was  inter- 
preted as  a threat  against  the 
opposition  because  the  files 
are  said  to  contain  incrimi- 
nating evidence  against  many 
former  Solidarity  dissidents. 

Many  Poles  are  convinced 
the  whole  affair  was  con- 
cocted by  the  secret  service, 
which  is  loyal  to  Mr  Walesa. 

Framer  communists  say  the 
allegations  are  a provocation 
aimed  at  reversing  their  elec- 
toral success. 

Mr  Oleksy's  refusal  to  step 
down  has  only  deepened  the 
crisis.  What  many  find  most 
distressing  is  that,  for  Po- 
land's ex-communist  rulers, 
an  acknowledged  close 
relationship  between  the 
prime  minister  and  an  agent 
serving  a country  from  whose 
yoke  Poland  has  only  recently 
escaped  is  not  reason  enough 
to  resign.  . 


Tough  talker 
heads  Bosnia 


Judian  Borger  in  Sarajevo 


I AS  AN  MURATOVIC. 
[the  minister  officially 
I appointed  yesterday  to 
head  Bosnia’s  post-war  gov- 
ernment, is  described  by 
those  who  deal  with  him  regu- 
larly as  the  perfect  product  of 
his  country’s  history;  part 
apparatchik,  part  Balkan 
wheeler-dealer. 

"He  will  give  you  the  party 
line  — word  perfect  — but 
then,  in  the  same  breath,  offer 
to  cut  you  a special  deal,"  (me 
aid  official  said- 

Mr  Muratovic’s  appoint- 
ment was  confirmed  yester- 
day by  Bosnia's  seven-man 
presidency.  He  is  known  for 
his  no-nonsense  bargaining 
style,  and  his  ascent  from 
minister  without  portfolio  to 
the  top  government  job  repre- 
sents more  than  a simple 
change  in  style.  It  also  says 
much  about  the  future  shape 
ofBosnia. 

The  incumbent  prime  min- 
is  ter.  Haris  Sllajdzic.  aimed 
to  fuse  Bosnia’s  Muslim  and 
Croat  authorities  into  a cohe- 
sive, unified  government  He 
fought  a losing  battle  against 
nationalists  in  both  camps 
who  wanted  to  keep  the 
Muslim-Croat  Federation  in 
its  present  state  — little  more 
than  a territorial  carve-up. 

Most  observers  believe  that 
Mr  Mura  to  vie,  although  not  a 
member  of  the  governing 
Muslim  Party  of  Democratic 
Action  (SDA),  is  expected  to 
follow  the  party  line. 

“If  you  are  looking  for  a 
technocrat  to  dispatch  party 
policy  and  do  business,  rather 
than  a politician  who  will 
struggle  with  the  party  for  the 
right  to  make  policy,  then 
Mura  to  vie  is  the  man  for  the 
job,  given  the  current  choice 
available,”  one  Western  diplo- 
mat in  Sarajevo  said. 

Mr  Muratovic,  a framer 
businessman  and  manage- 
ment consultant,  aged  55,  who 


was  one  of  Bosnia's  richest 
men  before  the  war,  has  been 
given  the  task  of  forming  a 
new  government  according  to 
the  blueprint  laid  down  in  the 
Dayton  peace  accord.  This 
will  include  Muslims,  Croats 
and  — after  elections  due 
later  this  year — Serbs. 

Mr  SELajdzic  offered  his  res- 
ignation on  Sunday  after  a row 
with  tiie  SDA  over  the  division 
of  power  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  ethnically 
defined  regional  authorities. 

Mr  Muratovic  is  likely  to  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  Croats 
and  Serbs,  who  know  him 
from  past  negotiations  over 
prisoners  and  the  flow  of  com- 
modities during  the  war. 

“They  know  him  as  a man 
they  can  do  business  with, 
and  so  do  we,”  a United 
Nations  official  said. 

Mr  Muratovic  was  tough 
when  bargaining  with  the  UN 
Protection  Force  (Unprofor). 
But  UN  officials  concede  that 
he  was  the  minister  they 
turned  to  when  they  wanted 
to  get  something  done. 

There  is  now  considerable 
uncertainty  over  Mr  Silajd- 
zic’s  future.  Many  believe  he 
will  form  a new  moderate 
party  to  challenge  SDA  su- 
premacy among  Muslims. 
Bosnia’s  small  opposition  par- 
ties are  also  courting  him. 

• Nato  and  the  war  crimes 
tribunal  in  The  Hague  yester- 
day agreed  on  bow  to  work 
together  to  investigate  Bos- 
nia's mass  graves. 

Judge  Richard  GoJdstone, 
the  head  of  the  tribunal,  said 
in  Sarajevo  that  investigators 
would  start  fieldwork  “in  the 
very,  very  near  future",  with 
the  help  of  peacekeepers. 

But  Nato  sources  made  it 
dear  that  such  assistance 
would  be  forthcoming  only 
after  the  Nato-led  peace 
Implementation  Force  bad 
carried  out  its  “primary  ob- 
jectives": the  separation  of 
opposing  forces  and  the  coun- 
try's demilitarisation. 


Buoyant  mood . . . A man  turns  an  air-bed  to  novel  use  in  his  back  garden  in  Jerez,  southern  Spain,  after  heavy  rain  caused  floods  across  the  region. 
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Moveable  feast  has  drawbacks  for  some 


I 


In  the  second  of  a 
four-part  series 
on  key  Elf  bodies, 
STEPHEN  BATES 
examines  the 
under-reported 
Parliament  and 
its  army  of 
lobbyists 


T SOMETIMES  feels  as 
though  everywhere  you  go 
in  Europe  a new  European 
Parliament  is  being  built 
In  Brussels,  the  skyline  is 
dominated  by  an  enormous 
glass  monstrosity  under  con- 
struction: the  European  Par- 
liament, used  for  12  days  a 
year.  It  is  the  biggest  building 
project  in  Europe  and  has  so 
far  cost  more  than 
£1.7  billion. 

Strasbourg.  300  miles  away, 
also  has  a European  Parlia- 
ment used  for  80  days  a year. 
The  building  work  there,  to 
provide  more  offices,  will  cost 
about  £500  million.  But  be- 
cause of  a lack  of  direct 
flights,  it  can  take  MEPs  from 
the  peripheral  member  states 
the  best  part  of  a day  to  reach 
Strasbourg  and  a day  to  get 
home  each  month. 

The  offices  serving  the 
European  Parliament  are  in 
Luxembourg,  halfway  be- 
tween the  two.  Its  library  is 
there,  too.  Thousands  of  steel 
packing  cases  stuffed  with 
documents  are  piled  into 
large  transport  vans  which 
drive  up  and  down  the  auto- 
routes to  wherever  the  parlia- 


ment is  sitting.  The  price  of 
moving  bag  and  baggage  to 
Alsace  and  back  each  month 
is  about  £100  million  a year  — 
20  per  cent  of  the  Parlia- 
ment’s entire  running  cost 

Renting  the  parliament 
buildings  costs  £600  million  a 
year  and  will  shortly  rise  to 
£800  million. 

Yet  the  Parliament  is  almost 
.Invisible.  A Europe-wide  sur- 
vey in  1993  showed  only  16  per 
cent  of  Britons  questioned 
were  aware  of  it  compared 
with  44  per  cent  of  French. 
52  per  cent  of  Germans'  and 
47  per  cent  of  Italians. 

It  is  not  the  15  nationalities 
or  the  10  political  groupings 
that  make  -it  difficult  to  report 
a proper  debate,  but  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  really  an  execu- 
tive chamber.  No  government 
will  fall  if  it  loses  a vote,  taxes 
are  not  raised,  no  patronage 
is  at  stake,  you  cannot  end  up 
a minister. 

Yet  there  are  moves  to  in- 
crease its  role.  Labour  would 
like  MEPs  to  have  the  right  to 
elect  the  president  of  the 
European  Commission  and 
gain  Increased  powers  to  ini- 
tiate legislation.  The  Parlia- 


Greek  cabinet  takes  oath 
for  ‘new  democratic  era’ 


Helena  Smith  in  Athens 


Gi 


REECE  entered  a new 
political  era  yester- 
day with  the  inaugu- 
ration of  its  smallest, 
youngest  and  most  pro- 
European  Socialist  govern- 
ment ever. 

Amid  incense,  icons  and 
chanting  bishops,  the 
prime  minister,  Costas  Si- 
n»nrt<  — a diffident  man 
with  a professorial  air  — 
found  it  hard  not  to  smile 
as  his  40-member  cabinet 
took  the  oath. 

The  changing  of  the 
guard  came  only  days  after 
Mr  Simitis  took  over  from 
the  ailing  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou.  It  follows  years  of 
crushed  efforts  by  the 
reformer  to  revamp  the  rul- 
ing Panhellenic  Socialist 
Movement  (Pasok)  and  its 
policies. 

The  energetic  technocrat, 
aged  59,  is  the  youngest 
prime  minister  since  the 
collapse  of  the  military  dic- 
tatorship in  1974. 

If  the  prime  minister  has 
his  way,  yesterday's  cere- 
mony will  be  his  adminis- 
tration’s last  contact  with 
the  past.  By  the  time  Greece 
goes  to  the  polls  next  year, 
Mr  Simitis  hopes  his  team 
of  young  modernisers  and 
old-guard  Papandreou  loy- 
alists will  have  taken  firm 
strides  to  turn  Greece  into  a 
modern  democracy- 


Archbishop  Serafim  greets 
the  new  foreign  minister, 
Theodores  Pangalos 

“There  are  great  expecta- 
tions for  this  government 
to  solve  problems  and  chart 
t’aew  roads,”  be  said  after 
his  first  cabinet  meeting. 
“We  do  not  have  the  luxury 
of  delays  or  postponements 
. . . Greece  cannot  wait.” 


In  mid- June  1992,  Mikhail  Gorbachev  visited 
Israel:  “We  gave  him  a state  dinner  when  he  came. 
He  said  this  to  me:  ‘If  there  was  one  singe  element 
that  really  was  active  in  helping  to  get  the  jews 
out  of  Russia, it  was  him....’  ” 
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Western  diplomats  and 
politicians  have  welcomed 
the  election  of  Mr  Simitis. 

“He  is  young,  dynamic 
and  committed  to  Europe 
...  in  short,  a break  with 
the  past,”  one  European 
Union  diplomat  said. 

Since  the  second  world 
war.  and  especially  since 
the  Socialists’  first  electoral 
win  in  1981,  Greek  political 
life  has  been  dominated  by 
larger-than-life  personal- 
ities, such  as  the  charis- 
matic Mr  Papandreou. 

“Simitis  is  everything  Pa- 
pandreou is  not.  He’s  low- 
profile  and  very  steady  In 
his  convictions.”  Micbalis 
Papayiannakls,  a promi- 
nent MEP,  said.  “He’s  tbe 
best  man  for  the  job.  Greek 
politics  have  undoubtedly 
matured  with  bis  election.” 

Mr  Simltis’s  priorities 
are  expected  to  be  improv- 
ing relations  with  the  EU; 
settling  tbe  festering  name 
issue  of  Macedonia;  and 
speeding  op  the  economic 
austerity  programme. 

The  prime  minister,  who 
once  advocated  teaching 
Turkish  in  Greek  schools, 
is  also  keen  to  end  old  dis- 
putes with  Ankara  over 
Cyprus  and  other  Issues. 

With  Mr  Simitis’s  ap- 
pointment of  die  framer  EU 
affairs  minister.  Theodore 
Pangalos.  as  foreign  minis- 
ter, many  believe  Greece 
will  begin  to  redefine  its  pol- 
icies and  moderate  its  tone. 

“Pangalos  may  have  up- 
set  EU  states  in  tbe  past,” 
said  an  EU  diplomat,  refer- 
ring to  a comment  by  the 
politician  likening 
Germany  to  “a  giant  with 
bestial  strength  and  a 
child's  brain”. 

“But  he’s  clever  and  well 
thought  of  and  has  proved 
himself  to  be  quite  prag- 
matic and  flexible  on  issues 
like  Turkey,  Cyprus  and 
the  Balkans.” 

The  new  government  will 
face  its  first  big  test  next 
month  when  Greece  and 
Macedonia  resume  negotia- 
tions In  New  York. 


ment  already  plays  a signifi- 
cant part  in  the  government 
of  Europe.  It  has  what  are 
known  as  co-decision  powers, 
so  that  the  Commission  and 
the  Council  of  Ministers  have 
to  take  seriously  every  piece, 
of  legislation. 

It  could  threaten  to  throw 
out  a commissioner  or  evert 
tbe  entire  Commission. 

Despite  the  drawbacks, 
Labour  and  Conservative 
MEPs  say  they  can  influence 
practical  issues  across 
Europe  much  more  than  if 
they  were  based  in 
Westminster. 

They  like  tilings  being  done 
by  consensus  — through 
building  cross-party  and  ip.-1 
temational  alliances.  ‘1  got 
£50  million  written  into  the 
budget  to  promote  democratic 
institutions  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.”  said  Edward 
McMillan-Scott,  a Tory  MEP. 
“I  couldn’t  have  got  that  done 
back  home." 

Alan  Donnelly,  Labour 
MEP  for  Tyneside,  agreed.  “It 
is  simply  a fact  of  life  that  you 
have  much  more  influence 
being  an  MEP." 

But  in  a chamber  without 


.party  whipping,  without’  a 
government,  politics  can  be 
worthy  but  tedious.  Not  al- 
ways of  course.  Half  the  Brit- 
ish Labour  group  in  Stras- 
bourg abstained  or  voted 
against  Tony  Blair's  line  that 
Europe  should  conclude  a 
customs  agreement  with  Tur- 
key last  month. 

MEPs  resent  accusa- 
tions that  they  are 
on  a gravy  train. 
They  feel  ignored 
and  undervalued  at  home. 
True,  they  earn  decent  sala- 
ries. in  line  with  those  of 
their  own  national  parlia- 
ments. This  means  British 
[MEPs -earn  about  £34,000  a 
year  and  Italians  more  than 
£70.000.  . 

But  there  are  also  big  allow- 
ances: £155  a day  for  official 
meetings,  £2,131  a month  for 
office  costs,  £5,828  a month  for 
staff  costs,  and  travel.  They 
have  free  office  accommoda- 
tion in  Brussels  and 
Strasbourg. 

A lot  of  MEPs  do  not  turn 
up.  But  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  it  Graham  Mather. 
Tory  MEP  for  North  Hamp- 


shire. West  Berkshire  and 
Oxfordshire,  said:  "Every 
Hmr>  x th ink  the  parliament  is 
TTieaningleas.  I get  another 

lobbyist  knocking  at  the  door. 
They  must  -think  it’s 
worthwhile.” 

Lobbying  is  a huge  business 
in  Brussels  and  Strasbourg.  At 
the  last  count  the  European 
Public  Affairs  directory  listed 
400  trade  associations.  300 
large  companies,  150  non- 
profit pressure  groups,  120 
regional  and  local  govern- 
ments and  180  specialist  law 
firms  in  Brussels  alone.  . 

With  prolonged  delays  in 
securing  rulings  from  the 
European  Court  of  Justice,  it 
pays  companies  to  try  to  in- 
fluence the  framing  of  the  law 
before  it  is  introduced. 

. Many  lobbyists  bear  gifts. 
When  Turkey  was  lobbying 
for  a customs  agreement  last 
autumn,  more  than  a third  of 
MEPs  and  their  partners 
received  free  trips.  Those  who 
voted  in  favour  received  10 
compact  discs  of  Turkish  folk- 
singing. 

Next : Inside  the  Council  of 
Ministers 


Russia’s  navy  flies  the 
flag  despite  disarray 


David  Fabhalf 
Defence  Correspondent 


RUSSIA’S  brand  new  air- 
craft carrier.  Admiral 
Kuznetsov,  has  ap- 
peared on  the  high  seas  in  a 
signal  that,  despite  mounting 
troubles,  Moscow’s  armed 
forces  are  still  struggling  to 
sustain  the  remnants  of  a 
superpower  armoury. 

The  67,000-ton  Kuznetsov  is 
a symbol  of  the  former  Soviet 
navy’s  ambitions  to  match  tbe 
United  States  navy’s  power,  to 
create  a "blue  water"  navy  in- 
stead of  a defensive  force.  The 
Kuznetsov  was  extracted  just 
in  time  from  the  Ukrainian 
shipyard  where  Its  sister  ship 
Varyag  lies  unfinished,  to  be- 
come the  prime  asset  of  Rus- 
sia's northern  fleet 
The  Kuznetsov  is  being  de- 
ployed in  the  Mediterranean 
to  show  the  Russian  flag 
along  the  north  African  coast 
and  in  the  Nato  ports  of 
Piraeus  and  Naples.  The  mes- 
sage is  two-fold:  it  shows  tile 
world  that  the  Russian  navy 
is  still  in  business,  even  if  the 
rest  of  its  carrier  fleet  is  being 
scrapped  or  sold;  while,  back 
home,  it  may  help  to  persuade 
Moscow  that  what  remains  is 
still  worth  funding. 


Chechen  Wolf 
‘to  fight  on’ 

Salmon  Raduyev,  the  “Lone 
Wolf"  leader  of  the  band  of 
Chechen  hostage-takers  who 
escaped  four  days  of  bom- 
bardment by  Russian  troops 
in  the  southern  village  of  Per- 
vomayskaya,  promised  yes- 
terday from  a mountain  hide- 
away to  fight  on  against 
Moscow. 

As  he  mocked  Moscow  for 
its  feilure  to  kill  him  and 
other  rebels,  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists  in  Gen- 
eva accused  Russia  of  blatant 
violation  of  international  law 
ta  its  actions  in  and  around 
Chechenia.  — Reuter. 


In  spite  of  drastic  cuts  in 
manpower,  equipment  and  ac- 
tivity since  the  end  of  the  cold 
war,  Russia’s  forces  were  still 
allocated  about  a fifth  of  the 
federal  budget  in  1994  and  1995 
(although  much  was  clawed 
back  by  the  finance  ministry, 
and  eroded  by  inflation). 

Organisationally,  they  are 
in  turmoil,  of  which  the  Che- 
chen disasters  are  only  one 
symptom.  The  Soviet  Union’s 
disintegration  has  opened 
huge  gaps  in  the  Russian  air- 
defence  system,  stranded 
semi-derelict  equipment  in 
newly  independent  republics 
— especially  Ukraine,  from 
which  Moscow  is  buying  back 
nuclear  missiles,  strategic 
bombers  and  warships  — and 
intensified  the  problems  of 
cutting  military  manpower 
when  the  civilian  economy  is 
also  In  collapse. 

In  the  next  10  years,  man- 
power is  eventually  forecast 
to  decline  from  the  i_9  million 
quoted  last  year  by  tbe  de- 
fence minister.  General  Pavel 
Grachev,  to  1.2  million. 

Separate  strategic  rocket 
and  air-defence  forces  are  to 
be  merged  with  the  rest  of  the 
atr  force.  In  Moscow,  the  de- 
fence department  is  supposed 
to  acquire  a civilian  minister 
instead  of  a general. 


Refugees  barred 

The  Tanzanian  army  has  shut 
tiie  border  with  Burundi, 
turnuigback  17,000  Rwandan 
Hutu  refugees  fleeing  ethnic 
violence,  Seamus  Dunne, 
head  of  the  International  Fed- 
eration  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
Red  Orescent  Societies  at  Tan- 
rama  s Ngara  camp,  said  yes- 
terday-  The  border  was  shut 
overnight  after  more  than 
14.000  Rwandan  HulS 
cross**  Into  Tanzania  last 
week.  — . Reuter. 

Pizzeria  deaths 

Three  people  were  killed  and 
two  seriously  injured  in  a 
bomb  explosion  outside  a piz- 
zeria in  the  centre  of  the  Bui- 


As  the  three  services  are 
rebuilt,  tiie  army  — always 
the  senior  service  in  Russia 
— will  probably  have  least 
difficulty  justifying  its  bud- 
get. It  need  only  point 
towards  the  Caucasus.  Russia 
has  already  demanded 
changes  in  its  Conventional 
Forces  in  Europe  arms  con- 
trol treaty  with  Nato,  to  allow 
for  more  ground  forces  on  its 
southern  borders. 

The  navy  — notwithstand- 
ing the  Kuznetsov  deploy- 
ment — Is  heading  for  rough 
waters.  The  air  force  has  the 
advantage  — as  does  Britain's 
RAF  — of  relying  on  hi-tech 
equipment  which,  once  pro- 
duced, can  also  be  exported  to 
earn  hard  currency. 

The  emerging  re-equipment 
programme  includes  a long- 
range  subsonic  Stealth 
bomber  to  replace  both  the 
ageing  Tu-95  Bears  and  the 
unreliable  supersonic  Tu-160 
Blackjacks,  many  of  which 
are  standing  idle  in  Ukraine. 
Tu-22  Backfires  and  Su-24 
Fencers  are  to  be  replaced  by 

an  intermediate-range  Sukhoi 

design  known  as  the  Joint 

Continental  Bomber, 
r force  » also  waiting 

for  Mikoyan's  multi-role 
fighter  fitted  with  a new  gen- 
eration of ’‘smart”  weapons/ 
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Homan  cost . . . Angolans  are  still  paying  the  price  for  20  years  of  civil  war,  but  diamonds,  oil  and  gold  testify  to  the  country’s  untapped  wealth  photograph:  sean  sutton 

The  dazzling  lure  of  peace 


Angola’s  discourse  of  war  may  prevail,  but  talk 
in  Luanda  is  of  gems,  writes  David  Beresford 


SITTING  on  a hotel 
balcony,  the  ambas- 
sador recounted 
with  gleaming  eyes 
how  a diamond 
prospector  had  invited  him  to 


easily  identifiable  by  their  of  this,  De  Beers  and  rival 
thick  forearms  and  pot  bellies  buyers  are  taking  uncut  peb- 


which  testify  to  a lifetime's 
love  affair  with  Boa-  cooking, 
boerewors  sausage  and  beer. 


bles  at  top  prices  with  no 
questions  asked. 

Testifying  to  the  wealth  in 


potential  of  other  sectors  of  l 
the  economy.  But,  before  war  * 
| blighted  it,  this  was  Africa's 
second-largest  food  producer 
and  the  world's  fburth-largest 
coffee  exporter. 

The  economic  potential  of- 
fered by  peace  is  obvious.  But 
the  chances  of  peace  being  es- 
tablished are  far  more  uncer- 


For  all  their  girth,  they  are  this  land  of  the  poor,  a giant  tain,  resting  apparently  on 


grab  a random  handftrl  of  fit  men.  former  soldiers  and  oil  rig  squats  in  Luanda  Bay. 
gravel  from  a river  bed,  and  naval  frogmen  who  have  undergoing  maintenance.  'Hie 


bad  then  picked  three  pre- 
cious gemstones  from  his 

palm 

Below,  'in  Luanda's'  stink- 
ing, garbage-strewn  streets,  a 
street-urchin  kicked  his  legs 
in  die  air  far  balance  as  he 
rooted  through  a roadside 


abandoned  South  Africa  and  black  gold  pumped  out  of  Nations 
the  vicissitudes  of  affirmative  Angola  at  the  rate  of  635.000  representative. 


the  shoulders  of  Alioune 
Blond  in  Beye,  the  United 
Nations  special 


ctipn  In  pursuit  of  a fortune. ! barrels  a day  has  financed  the 
Diamonds  — alluvial ''and1  governing  MPLA  during  20 


barrels  a day  has  financed  the  The  temptation  is  to  charac-. 
governing  MPLA  during  20  tense  the  base  for  the  UN 
years  of  civil  war,  as  well  as  mandate  for  peacekeeping  in 


ing,  garbage-strewn  streets,  a maritime  — are  the  lure,  and  years  of  civil  war,  as  well  as  | mandate  for  peacekeeping  in 

stieet-urcbin  kicked  his  legs  the  stories  about  them  are  le-  

in  the  air  far  balance  as  he  gion.  They  speak  of  the  febled 

Sr'-ff’SfiiA  TIE  This  is  now  a get-rich-quick  country 

-SSSTn-Mf  and  the  carpet-baggers  are  in  town 

indifference.  month,  and  of  Catoca,  reputed. 

In  a country  where  infia-  to  be  the  biggest  diamond-  generating  sufficient  profit  to  j Angola  — Unlvem  m,  inani- 
tion . stands  at  more  than  bearing  vein  in  the  world,  keep  the  world’s  oil  compa-  veniently  and  inexplicably 


3,000  pier  cent  money  has  lit- 
tle more  than  notional  value. 
But  that  is  noi  to  say  there  is 
no  wealth.  This  is  get-rich- 


larger  even  than  Kimberley,-  nies  jostling  at  the  troughs. 


South  Africa’s  famous  dia- 
mond centre. 


There  is  gold  as  well,  wait- 
ing to  be  discovered  with  a 


It  was  the  lesson  of  Kimber-  V host  of  untapped  minerals. 


quick  country  and  the  carpet-  ley  that  the  dealer,  not  .the  Angola’s  reserves  are  im- 
baggers  are  in  town  — many  digger,  is  king.  Jn  recognition  possible  to  quantify,  as  is  the 


veniently  and  inexplicably 
situated  35  minutes'  drive 
away  from  the  city  centre  — 
as  a Tower  of  BabeL 
But  “Vila  Espa”  is  a flat, 
sprawling  complex  of  con- 
tainer boxes  humming  to  the 


buzz  of  air-conditioning  units  ! 
under  a baking  African  sun. 

Mr  Beye  seems  to  carry 
3Jnivem  by  sheer  force  of 
"enthusiasm. 

But  the  impracticability  of 
the  whole  operation  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  Mr 
Beye,  from  Mali,  is  a French- 
speaker  in  a Portuguese- 
speaking country,  heading  an 
operation  administered  in 
English. 

Diversity  may  represent  a 
celebration  of  international 
cooperation.  But  two  Brazil- 
ian peacekeepers  recently 
paid  for  this  show  with  their 
lives  when  the . Romanians 
staffing  foe  main  field  hospi- 
tal. strangers  to  tropical  dis- 
eases, failed  to  diagnose, 
cerebral  malaria. 

The  contribution  of  media- 
tion to  the  resolution  of  con- 
flict is  always  debatable: 
more  often  than  not  peace  is 
the  product  of  a convergence 
of  circumstances  over  which 
the  UN  presides  as  a master 
of  ceremonies. 

Ten  days  ago.  the  diplo- 
matic corps  in  Angola  was 


talking  excitedly  about  such  a 
convergence.  Apparently, 
there  was  a new  spirit  of  co- 
operation between  Unita  and 
the  MPLA  in  supervising  the 
ceasefire  and  moving  towards 
military  integration. 

The  South  African  merce- 
naries working  as  advisers 
had  been  given  their  march- 
ing orders.  The  notorious 
"ninjas’’  — the  police  rapid- 
reaction  force  — were  being 
restricted  to  their  base,  and 
political  prisoners  were  being 
released. 

But,  by  the  weekend,  the 
endless  cycle  of  optimism  and 
pessimism  that  has  accompa- 
nied 20  years  of  civil  war  was 
turning  once  more. . 

The  Unita  leader,  Jonas 
Savimbi,  had  yet  again  called 
off  a summit  with  the  presi- 
dent, Jose  Eduardo  dos  San- 
tos. Unita’s  troops  were  fail- 
ing to  turn  up  at  UN  assembly 
points.  The  diplomats  were 
sounding  grave  warnings 
about  Univem’s  withdrawal. 
And  amid  the  garbage  of 
Luanda,  the  talk  was  of 

rilawnnds. 


Bahrain’s  army  Missionaries  help  free  ^at?resu|ts 
flexes  muscle  Irian  Jaya  hostage  ofPro:*,?,at 


Kathy  Evans 

BAHRAIN'S  army  has 
threatened  to  introduce 
martial  law  in  res- 
ponse to  the  latest  clash®  be- 
tween the  island’s  opposition 
movements  campaigning  for 
a renewal  of  democracy  and 
state  security  forces. 

The  defence  ministry’s 
threat,  issued  in  a statement 
at  the  weekend,  followed  a 
meeting  between  its  officials 
and  the  crown  prince.  Sheikh 
Hamed,  the  army’s  command- 
er in  chief. 

Sheikh  Hamed  was  said  to 
have  b^en  concerned  that  the 
disturbances  were  getting  out 
of  control  after  riots  spread  to 
Hamed  town,  the  middle- 
class,  predominantly  Sunni 
'Muslim  suburb  named  after 
him-  The  unrest  had  previ- 
' ously  been  confined  mainly  to 
Shi’ite  villages  outside  the 
capital,  -Manama. 

Bahraini  newspapers 
warned  that  the  situation  was. 
“drifting  towards  a danger- 
ous. crossroads,  the  country 
stands  on  the  brink,  with 
potential  military  involve- 
ment only  a whisper  away”. 

Shi’ite  villages  remained 
cordoned  off,  with  few  people 
on  the  streets.  Opposition- 
sources  in' London  estimated 
that  ' 2,000  people  . — many 
young  Muslim  clerics  — had 
been  arrested  in  the  past 
three  days. 

Among  them  was  a leading 
Shi’ite  clergyman.  Sheikh 
■Tamrt.  The  elderly  imam  was 
taken  from  his  home'  at 
midnight  last  night  and  his 
family  placed  under  house 
arrest 

The  detention  of  large  num- 
bers of  clerics  and  prayer 
leaders  coincides  with  fhe 
start  of  the  holy  fasting 
month  of  Ramadan,  when  the 
attendances  at  mosques  tradi- 
tionally soar. 

The  opposition  sources  in 
pgrite  said  fhe  defence  minis- 
try’s statement  highlighted 
the  growing  rift  about  how  to 
handle  the  crisis  between  the 
young  crown  prince  and  the 


prime  minister,  hfa  uncle. 
Sheikh  Khalifa. 

Sheikh  Khalifa  is  known  to 
favour  introducing  more  rep- 
resentative people  to  the  con- 
sultative council,  the,  advi- 
sory body  created  after 
parliament  was  dissolved  in 
1975. 

There  has  been  no  response 
from  the  prime  minster,  but 
other  -government  - officials 
said  martial  law  would  be  in- 
troduced only  as  a "last 

resort”.  • 

Army  intervention  would 
be  unprecedented  in  Bah- 
rain’s’ history.  Its  army,  num- 
bering only  8,000  men,  is  tiny 
compared  with  the  internal 
security  forces.  Moreover,  the 
army  has  no  experience  in 
dealing  with  civil  unrest 

"Any  move  to  introduce  the 
army  into  the  situation  would 
be  an  escalation  of  the  con- 
flict/* a spokesman  in  London 
for  the  Bahrain  Freedom 
Movement  said.  “It  also 
shows  that  the  government’s 
current  tactics  in  suppressing 
the  disturbances  are  not 
working.” 

Since  1994,  when  the  cam- 
paign for  democracy  was 
revived,  the  Bahraini  autbori- 1 
ties  have  blamed  Iran  for 
provoking  the  unrest 
- Iranian  newspapers  yester- 
day dismissed  the  accusation 
as  an  attemptto  seek  external 
causes  for  domestic  problems 
and  to  justify  the  presence  of 
the  United.  States  in  the 
region. . 

■ ’ Bahrain  is  important  for 
ft*  Western  allies  based-  in 
fhe  region.  Hie  US  baa  a 
naval  base  on  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  from  which 
its  forces  patrol  the  Gulf 
Bahrain  is  also  the  region’s 
most  important  financial 
centre.  . 

The  growing  unrest  has 
prompted  varying  reactions 
from  Bahrain’s  Gulf  allies. 
Kuwait's  cabinet  expressed 
concern  and  support  for  the 
Bahraini  government  while 
the  neighbouring  emirate  of 
Qatar  allowed  London-based 
opposition  leaders  to  appear 
onstatetelevMon. 


John  AgBonby  In  Jakarta 

THREE  Christian  mis- 
sionaries appeared  to 
make  a breakthrough 
yesterday  in  hostage  talks  in 
Irian  Jaya,  the  Indonesian 
part  of  the  island  of  New 
Guinea,  after  seeming  the 
release  of  another  captive. 

But  diplomats  in  Jakarta 
are  not  convinced  that  free- 
dom is  near  for  the  remaining 
33  hostages,  including  four 
British  graduates  and  two 
Dutch  wildlife  researchers. 
The  separatist  Free  Papua 


Movement  (OPM)  kidnappers 
have  already  ignored  two  ulti- 
matums to  release  the 
hostages. 

The  Indonesian  military, 
commanded  in  the  crisis  area 
by  President  Suharto's  son-in- 
law,  . Brigadier-General 
Prahowo  Subianto,-  has  a rep- 
utation for  not  giving  in  to 
pro-independence  rebels. 

Gen  Prabowo’s  “persuasive  , 
I methods”  in  handling  the 
OPM  have  included  allowing 
I food,  medicine  and  intermedi- 
; aries  to  be  flown  to  the  rebels. 
But  separatist  groups  in  East  j 
Timor  fear  he  may  soon  | 


resort  to  more  brutal  tactics. 

A spokesman  in  Irian  Jaya 
said  yesterday  the  patient  ap- 
proach would  continue.  But 
in  Jakarta.  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Suyooo.  the  chief  of  gen- 
eral affairs  of  the  armed 
forces,  said  the  military 
would  not  extend  the  deadline 
for  the  hostages’  release  in- 
definitely, and  “other  mea- 
sures” would  soon  be  used. 
He  declined  to  elaborate. 

The  freed  man.  Jacobus 
Wandiba.  an  Indonesian,  was 
among  24  people  kidnapped 
on  January  8.  His  wife  and 
child  were  freed  last  week. 


Japanese  poets  become 
well  versed  in  stardom 


A nation’s  obsession  with  expression  is 
fostering  a growing  culture  of  celebrity, 
reports  Nicholas  Kristof  in  Tokyo 


SHE  ia  young  and  fam- 
ous, and  has  her  own 
weekly  television  arid 
radio  shows.  Her  fans  moo 
her  in  the  street.  But 
Madoka  Mayuzumi  la  nei- 
ther a movie  actress  nor  a 
rock  star.  She  is  a poet 
Ms  Mayuzumi  is  one  of  a 
number  of  Japanese  poets 
who  have  achieved  a celeb- 
rity status  usually  reserved 
for  superstar  athletes  or 
entertainers.  No  country 
takes  poetry  more  seri- 
ously than  Japan. 

“People  are  affluent  now, 
but  after  they’ve  gained 
everything  they  want  to  ex- 
press themselves,"  said  Ms 
Mayuzumi,  aged  30,  a for- 
mer office  lady  or  “OL"  at  a 
Tokyo  bank.  “Old  wear 
fashionable  clothes,  play 

tennis  and  go  skiing,  but 
they're  not  satisfied  with 
that,"  she  said. 


“They  want  to  show  their 
feelings.’’ 

Poetry  has  a long  tradi- 
tion in  Japan,  but  in  the 
past  two  decades  it  has 
surged  ba  popularity.  Mil- 
lions regularly  write  verse 
and  millions  more  enjoy 
reading  and  bearing  it. 

As  well  as  regular  televi- 
sion and  radio  shows,  there 
are  more  than  2,000  poetry 
magazines  and  newsletters, 
and  thousands  of  poetry 
books  — some  bestsellers. 

1 All  national  newspapers 
carry  seyeral  poetry 
columns  and  one.  news- 
, paper,  the  Asahi  Shimbun, 
runs  a daily  poetry  column 
on  the  front  page. 

Its  writer,  Makoto  Ooka, 
who  has  sold  1.2  million 
copies  of  his  books,  said: 
“Hie  number  of  people  who 
write  and  read  poems  is  at  a 
record  high.  Poetry  has  be- 


come a living  thing  in 
people’s  lives.” 

A few' days  ago,  several 
television  channels  offered 
live  coverage  of  the  impe- 
rial poetry  contest,  Japa- 
nese poetry's  equivalent  of 
the  Super  BowL  Emperor 
Akihito  and  his  family 
attended,  entering  poems 
along  with  more  than 
19,000  others.  ■ 

The  broad  appeal  of  poet- 
ry underscores  the  way  in 
which  “high  culture"  In 
Japan  is  integrated,  into 
“pop  culture”.  Classical 
music,  theatre,  literature  , 
and  poetry  have  an  extraor- 
dinarily broad  audience. 

Paradoxically,  the  Japa- 
nese insist  that  so  many 
people  appreciate  poetry 
not  because  they  are  deep 
but  because  they  are  shal- 
low. They  suggest  Japanese 
verse  is  more  accessible  be- 
cause it  is  shorter  and  more 
vivid  than  Western  poetry. 

Yoshimasa  Ueda.  who  ed- 
its Hftikns  fra*  the  Asahi 
Shimbun,  said:  “Pqenis  are 
so  short,  anybody  can  write 
them.”  — New  York  Times. 


Derek  Brown  in  Jerusalem 


Palestinian  officials 

were  still  scrutinising 
returns  from  Saturday’s  gen- 
eral election  last  night,  more 
than  24  hours  after  the  prom- 
ised deadline  for  final  results. 

The  long  delay  has  spawned 
rumours  of  alleged  ballot  rig- 
ging in  favour  of  Yasser  Ara- 
fat’s dominant  Fatah  faction. 

Mr  Arafat,  .who  scored  a 
resounding  personal  victory 
in  the  contest  far  the  presi- 
dency of  the  new  self-rule  Pal- 
estinian council,  is  certain  to 
have  an  overwhelming  major- ; 

ity  in  the  legislature.  Prelimi- 
nary returns  for  79  of  the  88 
seats  gave  at  least  50  to  Fatah. 

Main  opposition  parties, 
such  as  the  Islamist  move- 
ment Hamas,  boycotted  the 
polls.  But  more  than  20  inde- 
pendent candidates  were  vic- 
torious. including  outspoken 
critics  of  the  self-rule  accords 
with  Israel,  and  of  Mr  Ara- 
fat’s autocratic  style. 

Most  observers  see  the  out- 
come as  a clear  endorsement 
of  fiie  peace  policies  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
sation’s chairman,  and  as  a 
rebuff  to  the  Islamist  move- 
ment which,  although  It  boy- 
cotted the  poll,  had  several 
weDflcnown  candidates  run- 
ning as  independents. 

international  monitors  said 
voters  had  been  allowed  to  ex- 
press themselves  freely, 
though  they  criticised  both  Is- 
raeli and  Palestinian  security 
forces,  present  , in  large  num- 
bers at  polling  centres. 

Yesterday  brought  fresh 
allegations  of  malpractice. 
The  Israeli  human  rights 
group  Btselem  said  one  can- 
didate’s brother,  a lawyer, 
had  been  arrested  after  com- 
plaining of  ballot  rigging. 

Palestinian  security 
sources  confirmed  that  the 
man,  Hussein  al-Shyukhi, 
was  detained.  They  raid  he 
had  - urged  a crowd  to  burn 
down  a police  station,  in  pro- 
test against  the  alleged  fraud. 

Leader  comment,  page  8 
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News  in  brief 


Belize  challenges 
Britain’s  law  lords 

THE  lives  of  four  men  on  death  row  to  Belize  hung  to  the 
balance  yesterday,  as  a battery  of  lawyers  and  five  of  Britain’s 
most  eminent  judges  argued  arcane  points  of  law  in  a high- 
ceilinged  oak-panelled  room  thousands  of  miles  away. 

The  government  of  the  tiny  Central  American  country  is 
challenging  the  right  of  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy 
Conned — Britain's  law  lords  in  their  role  as  final  court  of 
appeal  for  some  Commonwealth  countries  and  territories — to 
hear  the  men's  petitions  against  their  sentences.  Lawyers  for 
Belize,  which  gained  independence  from  Britain  in  1981.  claim 
a proclamation  by  the  governor  to  1978,  laying  down  time  limits 
for  appeals,  bars  the  Privy  Council  from  hearing  the  pleas.  The 
xnen,  all  sentenced  to  death  for  murder,  failed  to  file  their  cases 
to  time,  the  lawyers  say. 

The  Belize  government  has  introduced  a bill  to  remove  the 
right  of  appeal  to  Britain’s  law  lords,  but  it  has  insufficient 
support  to  force  the  measure  through.  Sir  George  Brown,  the 
country’s  Chief  Justice,  ruled  last  September  that  the  Belize 
cases  were  “unlawfully”  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  law 
lords  would  be  acting  outside  their  jurisdiction  if  they  heard 
them.  — Clare  Dyer,  Legal  Correspondent. 


Hashimoto  takes  tough  line 

JAPAN’S  new  prime  minister.  Ryu  taro  Hashimoto.  promised 
yesterday  to  introduce  a more  assertive  foreign  policy  that  will 
reduce  the  United  States  presence  on  the  southern  island  of 
Okinawa,  to  his  first  speech  to  parliament,  Mr  Hashimoto — who 
proved  a tough  negotiator  in  trade  talks  with  the  US  last  year — 
tried  to  present  himself  as  a reformer  who  will  shake  up  the 
governing  establishment 

He  took  the  offensive  on  an  unpopular  plan  to  bail  out  home 
mortgage  companies  with  taxpayers’  money,  saying  he  would 
“deal  strictly”  with  any  mortgage  company  officials  who  may- 
have  broken  the  law  with  loans  to  property  speculators. 

Mr  Hashimoto  said  he  wanted  to  reduce  the  US  military 
facilities  on  Okinawa,  where  more  than  half  of  foe  47,000  US 
troops  in  Japan  are  stationed.  Protests  there  have  been  growing 
since  the  rape  of  a 12-year-old  girl  last  September,  allegedly  by 
three  US  servicemen.  —AP.  Tokyo. 


Top  banker  flees  Rwanda 

THE  governor  of  Rwanda’s  central  bank  has  fled  to  Europe, 
warning  of  growing  insecurity  for  his  fellow  Hutus  in  the  latest 
defection  from  the  top  ranks  cf  the  government,  sources  close  to 
the  banker  saiff  They  said  Gerard  Nyetegeka  left  for  self-imposed 
exile  in  Belgium  earlier  this  month  during  an  official  trip  to 
Europe. 

Jearj-Pierre  Bizlmana,  the  information  minister,  confirmed  the 
defection.  “Our  central  bank  governor  has  fled  the  country.  He 
has  complained  cf  worsening  insecurity  and  acts  by  the  mili- 
tary," he  said. 

Mr  Bizimana  said  Mr  Nyetegeka  had  fled  for  personal  reasons 
and  alleged  that  the  banker  had  been  implicated  In  a scandal  after 
Rwanda  issued  new  notes  last  year.  Mr  Nyetegeka' s defection 
follows  what  Western  diplomats  see  as  the  rise  of  Tutsi  hardliners 
In  the  new  government  — Reuter.  Kigali. 


Muslim  leader  shot  dead 

THE  pro-Moscow  Muslim  spiritual  trader  cf  Tajikistan  and  mem- 
bers of  his  family  were  shot  dead  in  an  attack  which  cast  a shadow 
cm  fresh  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  the  central  Asian  state.  Tajik 
officials  said  yesterday. 

Government  officials  reached  by  telephone  from  Alma  Ala,  the 
capital  of  Kazakhstan,  said  Mufti  Fatkhulla  Sharipov,  aged  53, 
died  in  sub-machinegun  fire  when  unknown  assailants  burst  into 
his  home  west  of  foe  Tajik  capital  Dushanbe  late  on  Sunday  nighl 
His  wife,  son,  daughter-in-law  and  a teenage  spiritual  pupil 
staying  at  his  home  were  also  killed,  officials  said. 

The  killings,  op  the  first  day  of  the  Muslim  fastingmonth  of 
Ramadan,  were  comdemned  by  the  government  and  an  Islamic 
opposition  leader  based  in  Iran.  Tajikistan's  president,  Imomali 
Rakhmonov.  after  visiting  foe  mufti's  relatives,  denounced  the 
murder  as  “a  monstrous  and  cynical  challenge  to  the  Muslim 
world.”.  He  said;  ‘It  is  an  attempt  to  destabilise  foe  social  and 
political  situation  in  the  republic.”  — Reuter.  Alma  Ala. 


A Muscovite  gathers  the  signatures  needed  to  secure  Boris 
Yeltsin’s  place  on  the  June  ballot  photograph-  serge  karpukhim 

Yeltsin  hints  at  candidacy 

RUSSIA’S  president,  Boris  Yeltsin,  said  yesterday  he 
might  again  run  for  the  presidency  in  June  but  would  not 
announce  his  final  decision  until  foe  middle  of  February. 

Speaking  to  foreign  investors,  Mr  Yeltsin  said:  “I 
understand  that,  If  I give  my  consent,  the  fight  will  be  a 
hard  and  not  a simple  one.  Those  against  whom  I will  have 
to  compete  are  rather  unusual  people,  but  we  will  take 
account  of  foe  electoral  experience  of  other  countries.” 

Despite  being  ridiculed  in  the  Russian  press  for  the 
recent  hostage  crisis  in  Dagestan,  Mr  Yeltsin  kept  up  a 
barrage  of  statements  designed  to  prove  that  he  is  an 
active  candidate.  Yegor  Gaidar,  his  first  prime  minister 
andguru  of  the  reform  programme , yesterday  urged  him 
not  to  stand,  echoing  democrats  who  now  regard  Mr 
Yeltsin  as  a liability.  “His  nomination  would  be  the  best 
present  to  give  to  foe  communists.”  Mr  Gaidar  said. 

Mr  Yeltsin’s  main  challenger  for  the  Russian  presidency 
is  expected  to  be  the  Communist  Party  leader,  Gennady 
Zyuganov.  — Demid  Hearst.  Moscow. 


Soldiers  demy  student  killings 

EIGHT  soldiers  and  a school  administrator  pleaded  not  guilty 
yesterday  to  involvement  in  the  disappearance  of  26teen?ge 
students  in  Sri  Lanka  seven  years  ago.  They  face  80  charges  of 
abduction  and  murder.  The  students  disappeared  at  foe  height  of 
the  army's  drive  to  1989 to  crush  a two-year  insurrection  to  the 
south,  the  heartland  of  Sinhalese  nationalism. 

The  crackdown  was  against  the  Janatba  Vimukthi  Peramuna 
(JVP),  or  People’s  Liberation  Front  a Marxist  group  that  waged  a 
terrorist  campaign  to  overthrow  the  government  By  the  time  the 
insurrection  was  crushed  in  1900.  up  to  30,000  people  had  died, 
according  to  Amnesty  toteniational.  to  retaliation,  government- 
sponsored  deefo  squads  abducted  suspected  Marxist  supporters, 
especially  young  men,  according  to  well  documented  reports. 

Meanwhile.  Tamil  separatists  claimed  to  have  shot  down  an  air 
force  helicopter  with  39  people  aboard,  which  disappeared  off foe 
northern  coast  yesterday.  — AP.  Colombo. 


Oath  forces  OJ  to  speak 

O.  J.  SIMPSON  was  due  to  face  hostile  questions  from  lawyers 
yesterday,  the  first  time  the  former  United  States  sports  star  was 
to  Speak  tmderoaih  about  the  double  murder  case  in  which  he 
was  acquitted  last  October.  He  had  been  ordered  by  a judge  to 
submit  to  a deposition,  in  which  defendants  in  a civil  trial  first 
give  private  testimony  in  a lawyer’s  office.  Mr  Simpson  is  being 
sued  for  wrongful  death  by  the  families  ofhis  late  wife,  Nicole, 
and  her  friend,  Ronald  Goldman. 

Mr  Simpson  is  marketing  his  own  version  of  the  events— not 
delivered  car  oath — cm  a television  show  he  has  sold  to  attack 
cable  network.  — Christopher  Reed,  Los  Angeles. 
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Working  together  again 

TheLibDems  maybe  part  of  a Blair  government 


FIFTEEN  years  ago  at  the  Liberal  con- 
ference in  Llandudno  Sir  David  Steel 
uttered  the  most  famous  line  of  his 
political  career  when  he  told  his  party 
to  return  to  the  constituencies  and 
prepare  for  government.  Well  we  all 
know  what  happened  next  In  the  1983 
general  election  the  Liberals  and  their 
allies  won  lots  more  votes,  but  ended  up 
with  very  few  extra  seats.  The  breaking 
of  the  political'  mould,  once  so  confi- 
dently expected,  had  to  be  deferred  once 
again. 

Events  have  compelled  the  Liberal 
Democrats  to  learn  from  their  own 
history.  Far  from  slipping  into  third 
place.  Labour  has  hoisted  itself  into 
sight  of  the  winning  tape  once  more.  As 
a result  Paddy  Ashdown  spoke  from  a 
less  ambitious  script  than  his  predeces- 
sor in  a keynote  London  lecture  last 
night  But  what  he  said  was,  in  its  way, 
just  as  dramatic  as  Steel  at  Llandudno. 
Do  not  prepare  for  government  but  for  a 
share  in  government.  Do  not  look  for 
one  party  governing  alone  but  for  left- 
of-centre  parties  governing  together. 
Compared  with  1981  it  is  a scaled-down 
vision.  And  yet  paradoxically  this  low 
rise,  long-term  goal  could  be  the  true 
mould-breaker  after  the  next  general 
election. 

What  Mr  Ashdown  announced  last 
night  was  not  just  that  he  can  work 
with  Labour,  but  that  he  positively 
wants  to  do  so  for  a decade.  His  words 
were  conciliatory  and  appeasing.  His 
speech  took  the  next  logical  step  beyond 
last  year’s  abandonment  of  Liberal 
Democrat  equidistance  between  the  two 
main  parties.  It  positively  embraced 
much  of  the  agenda  which  Tony  Blair 
has  been  setting  out  as  Labour  leader. 
There  were  of  course  sharp  differences 
over  subjects  such  as  tax  and  electoral 
reform  which,  apart  from  anything 
else,  are  important  for  defining  the 
parties'  continuing  separate  identities. 
But  in  general  the  tone  was  Tony's. 


It  is  striking  how  little  of  the  speech 
Mr  Blair  could  object  to.  When  Mr 
Ashdown  stresses  the  real  importance 
of  a Blair  government  avoiding  the 
failures  of  the  Clinton  experience,  one 
hears  also  the  self-disciplined  voice  of 
the  Labour  leader.  When  he  lists  the 
prime  characteristics  of  the  new  poli- 
tics — education  and  skills,  reformed 
welfare,  longtennism  in  industry,  con- 
stitutional reform,  environmental  sus- 
tainability and  a constructive  attitude 
to  Europe  — you  can  almost  see  Mr 
Blair  checking  off  the  numbers  and 
realising  that  he  has  won  the  jackpot. 
Even  the  terms  on  which  the  two  par- 
ties might  cooperate  are  left  helpfully 
more  vague  than  before.  Such  a context 
makes  Mr  Ashdown’s  squabble  about 
who  first  thought  of  stakeholding  seem 
marginal  indeed.  „ 

The  crucial  question  is  whether  Mr 
Blair  shares  Mr  Ashdown's  belief  in  the 
desirability  of  cooperation  between  the 
two  parties  in  government  over  such  an 
agenda,  irrespective  of  whether  Labour 
has  an  overall  majority.  The  official 
response  to  Mr  Ashdown  last  night  was 
de  haut  en  has,  but  there  are  reliable 
signs  that  Mr  Blair  actually  shares  the 
LibDem  leader’s  general  view.  Mr  Blair 
is  on  record  as  an  advocate  of  inter- 
party cooperation  and  often  shows  him- 
self sympathetic  to  centre-left  realign- 
ment There  is  also  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  in  the  long  run  he  might 
include  Liberal  Democrat  ministers  in 
his  government,  even  if  the  numbers  do 
not  necessitate  it 

All  this,  however,  is  some  way  down 
the  road.  Mr  Ashdown  has  gone  about 
as  far  as  he  ought  to,  this  side  of  the 
election.  Likewise  Mr  Blair  will  not 
respond  much  more  explicitly  in  public 
than  he  has  done  so  far.  But  the  two  left 
of  centre  parties  are  now  in  a position 
to  work  together  in  government  if  .the 
opportunity  arises.  That  is  as  it  should 
be.  It  is  an  intriguing  prospect 


A landslide  victory  for  peace 

But  Arafat  and  Israel  face  severe  problems  In  future  talks 


REASON  HAS  triumphed  over  fantasy 
in  the  Palestinian  elections.  Yasser 
Arafat’s  landslide  victory  is  an  over- 
whelming endorsement  of  the  peace 
process  and  reflects  a growing  view 
among  the  Palestinians  that  their 
national  aspirations  for  an  independent 
state  are  more  likely  to  be  gained  by 
negotiation  than  by  violence  and  terror- 
ism, The  election  result  is  also  a vindi- 
cation of  the  decision  of  the  late  Yitzhak 
Rabin  and  Shimon  Peres  "to  negotiate 
with  Yasser  Arafat  the  man  they  bad 
long  reviled  as  an  outcast  terrorist 
Fatah ’s  campaign  was  certainly  not 
without  its  flaws,  and  Palestinians  still 
have  much  to  learn  about  democratic 
processes  and  a free  press.  But  as  the 
international  observers  have  testified, 
none  of  the  violations  were  so  serious 
as  to  put  the  outcome  of  the  election 
into  question.  Beyond  doubt,  the  PLO 
leader  has  finally  acquired  legitimacy 
and  will  be  in  a much  stronger  position 
at  the  marathon  “final  settlement” 
round  of  peace  talks  which  begin  in 
May  and  are  scheduled  to  last  up  to 
three  years.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment  Arafat’s  close  aides  are  pre- 
dicting that  a Palestinian  state  has  now 
come  within  tangible  reach. 

Realism  however  dictates  caution.  Is- 
rael remains  for  from  accepting  that  the 
Palestinian  “entity”  should  ultimately 
gain  foil  independence.  Just  because  so 
much  has  been  achieved  since  Oslo  it 
cannot  be  assumed  that  the  momentum 
is  now  such  that  statehood  is  inevita- 
ble. The  most  intractable  issues  cannot 


any  longer  be  kept  on  the  backbumer. 
The  future  of  the  Israeli  settlements, 
the  status  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  return 
of  the  Palestinian  diaspora  must  now  be 
tackled.  To  resolve  any  of  this  will  take 
considerably  more  compromise  than 
has  yet  been  on  display.  Certainly  Ara- 
fat cannot  count  on  major  concessions 
from  Israel  unless  the  Palestine 
National  Council,  the  PLO’s  supreme 
body  with  hundreds  of  members  in  the 
diaspora,  amends  its  charter  to  strike 
out  the  call  for  the  destruction  of  Israel. 
Even  in  his  newly  strengthened  posi- 
tion Arafat  will  not  find  it  easy  to 
convince  the  PNC  to  overturn  this 
article  of  the  Palestinian  faith. 

More  immediately,  the  PLO  leader 
has  to  keep  the  lid  on  Hamas  and  other 
extremists  who  might  yet  endanger  the 
whole  peace  process.  It  could  turn  out 
that  Hamas  misjudged  the  Palestinian 
yearning  for  stability  and  economic 
progress,  and  committed  a fatal  error  in 
boycotting  the  elections.  But  even  with 
Israeli  help,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
Hamas  can  be  neutralised. 

The  US  and  its  European  allies 
greeted  Arafat’s  victory*  with  a torrent 
of  congratulations  for  him  and  his  elec- 
torate. No  doubt  there  will  now  be  even 
greater  financial  generosity  than  has 
been  in  evidence  so  far.  But  satisfaction 
with  Arafat’s  achievements  so  far  must 
not  inhibit  the  international  commu- 
nity' from  pressing  for  more  account- 
ability from  his  administration,  and 
above  all  for  greater  respect  for  human 
rights  within  the  Palestinian  “entity”. 


The  rich  will  vouch  for  vouchers 

But  debate  on  pre-schooling  Is  drowned  by  the  Harman  factor 


WITHOUT  a trace  of  embarrassment, 
the  Education  Secretary  set  out  the 
Government’s  plan  for  nursery  schools 
yesterday  — a proposal  which  she  had 
fought  and  resisted  until  over-ruled  by 
the  Prime  Minister.  It  took  a Conserva- 
tive backbencher  and  former  education 
minister,  George  Walden,  to  pose  the 
most  awkward  question:  just  how  much 
would  be  handed  out  to  well-off  parents 
already  happily  spending  their  own 
money  on  private  provision.  Mrs  She- 
phard was  unable  to  say.  She  claimed  to 
want  all  people  to  benefit  but  if  she  was 
genuine,  she  would  abandon  the  plan.  It 
contains  no  extra  capital  for  new 
places,  no  extra  resources  to  train  the 
necessary  teachers,  no  extra  cash  for 
three-year-olds.  All  that  is  on  offer  are 
£1 ,100  vouchers  — equivalent  to  half  the 
cost  of  a full  time  nursery  school  place 
— for  all  four-year-olds  beginning  in 
April  next  year.  The  comfortably-off, 
already  paying  for  their  children,  will 
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welcome  the  subsidy  — many  of  the 
poor  who  have  been  unable  to  find  a 
free  place  or  pay  for  a private  one  will 
still  be  shut  out.  Yet  there  was  not  even 
the  glimmer  of  a blush  from  the  Educa- 
tion Secretary'.  There  was  a more  im- 
portant quarry  to  hunt:  Harriet 
Harman. 

Most  Conservative  MPs  had  a single 
purpose:  maintaining  the  spotlight  on 
Labour’s  shadow  health  secretary  who 
is  sending  her  son  to  a Kent  grammar 
school  in  contradiction  to  her  party’s 
opposition  to  selective  education.  The 
cruellest  jibe  came  from  a Tory  quoting 
from  an  article  by  Labour’s  shadow 
education  secretary  in  his  local  paper  a 
year  ago:4!  am  having  no  truck  with 
middle  class,  leftwing  parents  who 
preach  one  thing  and  send  their  chil- 
dren to  other  schools  outside  their 
area.”  Ouch-  Yet  Ms  Harman’s  sin  pales 
into  insignifance  compared  to  the 
Tories'  nursery  “sell  out”. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Another  victim  of  Labour’s  class  war 


MY  SONS’  schooling 
does  not  ‘‘embarrass" 
Labour  on  education, 
even  if  the  choices  erf  some 
other  Labour  MPs  certainly 
have  done  so  (Six  of  the  best 
who  embarrass  Labour.  Janu- 
ary 22). 

First,  my  boys  went  to  El- 
liott School  because  it  is  the 
nearest  local  comprehensive. 
Second,  my  elder  son  had  been 
at  Elhott  for  five  years  before 
it  opted  out  We  were  not  about 
to  throw  his  education  into 
turmoil  just  as  he  was  starting 
his  A levels  by  removing  him. 
Third,  I voted  against  the 
school  opting  out  because# 
don't  agree  with  the  policy. 

But  fourth  — and  tills 
makes  our  case  even  more 
distinct  — Elliott  opted  out  to 
retain  its  comprehensive 
status  since  Wandsworth 
Council’s  extreme  rightwing 
policies  would  have  forced  it 
to  become  a 'selective  gram- 
mar school,  barring  the  mix 
of  pupils  from’ all  back-; 
grounds.  It  is  a typical  inner-- 
city  comprehensive  with  a 
very  mixed  intake. 

We  deliberately  chose  3 
comprehensive  because  .selec- 
tion is  a mechanism  for  per- 
petuating the  old  class  diride 
which  has  prevented  Britain 
creating  a decent  educational 
system  with  high  standards 
for  all.  But  that  won't  be 
achieved  unless  the  profes- 
sional classes.  MPs  included, 
send  their  children  to  local 
comprehensives  as  welL 
Peter  Haim 
Labour  MP  for  Neath. 

House  of  Commons. 

Loudon  SWiA  0AA. 


THE  criticism  of  Harriet 
Hannan  and  Jack  Dro- 
mey  is  misplaced.  We  faced 
their  dilemma  when  we  sent 
our  eldest  son  to  St  Olave’s  in 
1987.  At  the  time,  one  of  us 
was  a senior  national  Labour 
Party  official  and  we  con- 
sulted the  leader  of  the  ILEA 
and  foe  then  leader  of  the 
Labour  Party.  The  advice 
from  both  Was  identical: 
whatever  criticisms  you  have 
of  the  present  education  sys- 
tem, it  Is  the  one  in  which 
your  son  will  be  educated. 

Would  any  parent  trust  a 
politician  who  was  prepared 
to  sacrifice  their  own  child’s 
future  on  the  altar  of  their  po- 
litical beliefs? 

Nigel  Williamson. 

Magali  Wild. 

High  Beeches, 

Sutherland  Avenue. 

Biggin  HiiL  Wester  ham,  Kent. 

FOR  ME,  the  Shadow  Cab- 
inet's tacit  endorsement 
of  Harriet  Hannan’s  hypocri- 
sy is  the  end  of  the  road.  Like 
many  Labour  parents  I was 
relieved  to  hear  Darid  Blun- 
kett’s  unambiguous  “Read  my 
lips.  No  selection"  at  the 
party  conference.  How  can 
Harman  and  Jack  Dromey 
possibly  reconcile  their  par- 
ty's commitment  to  education 
as  an  agent  of  social  cohesion 
with  their  decision  to  send 
their  son  to  a highly  selective 
grammar  school?  I fear  New 
La  hour  turns  out  to  .be  a 
repackaging  of  the  “me  first" 
instincts  of  Thatcherism. 
Margaret  Course.  i 

38b  Brook  Street. 

Watlington.  Oxfordshire. 


AS  A former  pupil  of  St 

Olave’S  (1978-1983),  it 
seems  to  me  that  Harman  and 

Dromey's  choice  is  as  much 
due'  to  a poor  understanding 
of  education  as  to  their  lack  of 
political  judgement 
Bullying  by  teachers  and 
pupils  alike  was  rife:  first 
years  (known  as  “weeds") 
could  expect  routine  abuse. 
Success  at  rugby  union  was  a 
passport  to  the  Old  Olarians. 
the  old-boys’  network  that 
could  (for  example)  get  the 
pig-ignorant  into  lucrative 
merchant-banking  jobs.  The 
only  two  black  kids  I ever  saw 
suffered  extreme  racism. 
Petty  rules  were  rigidly  en- 
forced: pupils  were  frequently 
suspended  for  wearing  the 
wrong  shoes,  or  for  having 
too  short  (or  too  lone!)  hair. 

Yes.  St  Olave’s  produces 
plenty  of  qualifications:  but  a 1 
selective  boys-only  school 
based  on  a Victorian  concept 
of  schooling  ignores  the 
wirier,  more  important,  as- 1 
pacts  of  a good  education.  j 

Mike  Eslea. 

St  Martins  Drive, 

Chapel  Allerton, 

Leeds  LS73LR. 

IflfRILE  I have  little  sym- 
■ W pathy  with  the  Tories,  I 
will  not  vote  for  a party 
which  is  going  to  tell  me 
where  to  send  my  children  to 
school  any  more  than  I would 
vote  for  one  which  tells  me 
which  car  to  buy.  or  which 
restaurant  to  dine  in. 

Cyrus  P Randeria. 

57  Oakwood  Avenue. 

Dunstable, 

Beds  LU5  4AS. 


THE  only  surprising  aspect 
of  the  latest  Harman-Blair 
educational  affair  is  that  Ger- 
ald Steinberg  is  shocked 
(Comprehensive  cant  Janu- 
ary 22).  Does  he  not  recall 
that  we  have  all  been  this  way 
before — just  a year  or  so  ago, 
when  the  Blair  family  decided 
to  send  a son  to  join  a Har- 
man-Dromey  at  the  Oratory 
School? 

A Blair  spin-paramedic 
then  assured  us  that  we  were 
all  being’ jolly  silly  because 
the  Oratory  was  really  just 
another  ordinary  London 
comprehensive.  Now  no 
doubt  weH  get  another  googly 
pointing  out  that  the  latest 
school  in  question  is  just  an 
ordinary  institution  for  dif-'. 
ferently-abled  children  from 
under-privileged  inner-city 
backgrounds.  And  next  year, 
if  there  are  any  further  lead- 1 
ership  infants  to  -educate,  I 
we‘11  probably  be  told  that 1 
Eton  is  really  just  an  ordi-  I 
nary  school  For  those  with 
special  needs. 

Viv  Thomas. 

163  Earlbam  Road, 

Norwich  NR2  3RG. 

HARMAN’S  decision  fuels 
the  debate  about  selec- 
tion. One  argument  is  that  we 
must  bring  back  selection  be- 
cause then  the  middle  classes 
would  use  state  education. 
Parents  sent  their  children  to 
private  schools  when  we  had 
selection.  Further,  the  anger 
of  the  middle  classes  whose 
children  failed  the  11-plus  and 
were  condemned  to  secondary 
moderns  was  one  of  the  main 
pressures  to  replace  selection. 


Or  do  contemporary  thinkers 
imagine  that  middle  classes 
would  automatically  get  their 
children  into  the  grammar 
schools  — and  if  so  isn't  that 
an  illustration  of  the  unfair- 
nesst,of  the  system  they  want 
to  see  reinstated? 

Selection  failed  the  major- 
ity of  children.  More  children 
pass  GCSEs  and  A levels  and 
go  to  university  than  in  the 
1970s.  .In  the  interests  of 
social' cohesion  and  the 
national  need  to  have  all  our 
children  well  educated,  we 
must  build  on  the  success  of 
comprehensive  education. 
Margaret  Tull och. 

Executive  Secretary. 
Campaign  for  State 
Education, 

158  Durham  Road, 

London  SW20  0DG. 


FOR  New  Labour  the  policy 
is  that  there  must  be  no 
policy  while  in  opposition  — 
only  p constant  stream  of  “as- 
pirations”, “objectives”  or 
“principles”. -Who  can  be  sur- 
prised if  members  of  an  elite 
clique  within  the  Shadow 
Cabinet  interpret  these  “ prin- 
ciples*1 as  it  suits  themselves? 
David  Dawson. 

38  Lynton  Road, 

Southport.  Lancashire. 

SHOULD  all  Labour  Party 
members  refuse  to  use 
water,  electricity,  gas,  dental 
check-ups,  eye  check-ups  and 
British  Rail  as  all  these  are 
(or  are  to  be)  privatised? 

K Grainger. 

8 Leicester  Grove, 

Darlington. 

Durham  DL1 2XW. 


Still  awake? 

READERS’  responses  to  the 
original  1968  Guardian 
article  on  sheep-counting 
numbers,  which  reproduced 
as  Past  Notes  (January'  91  gen- 
erated a further  recent  coitc- 
spondence.  helped  Michael 
Barry  with  his  1969  article, 
Traditional  Enumeration  in 
the  North  Country.  He  lb  ted 
nigh  six  score  variants  in  the 
north  of  England  and  south- 
ern Scotland,  plus  soir:t  ironi 
the  US.  He  gives  die  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the-  ori- 
gins of  this  coimting  «y*ie:n.  i 
by  no  means  settled,  and  xus- j 
gests  that  further  study  •.v.uld  J 
be  helpful  Your  corrc-spon-  j 
dent  Muriel  Granger  i.Unu- 1 
ary  13/  highlights  this  hv  j 
citing  a series  much  of  which 
does  not  appear  in  hi®  long 
list.  Anyone  over  SO  slum  Id  he  I 
besought  for  information  as  I 
soon  as  possible:  S'nur  { 
Country  Diarists  are  always 
helpful  in  these  matters.  . | 
Derek  Froome. 

3 Broom  Road. 

Hale.  Altrincham. 

Cheshire  WA15  9AR. 

"THE  numbers  your  corre- 
I spondent  Ailsa  Cregan 
gives  from  Cumbria  --  y.Vn-a- 
dick,  tyan-a-riirk.  tetherj-dick 
etc  (Letters,  January  iSi  — 
bear  a remarkable  similarity 
to  the  Welsh  words  for  those  ! 
numbers.  The  Opies  say  thai 

the  numbers  were  named  by 
A J EUis  in  3877  as  the 
"Anglo-Cymric  score  ".  They 
add  that  the  connection  be- 
tween the  numbers  and  the 
Celtic  (Welsh.  Breton  and 
Cornish)  numerals  is  that 
when  the  Romans  invaded 
Britain,  the  people  who  man- j 
aged  to  cling  on  to  the  old  lan- 
guage and  traditions  were 
those  in  Scotland,  Wales  and 
the  West"  Country  and  “those 
whose  work  was  lonely  and 
who  were  left  unmolested". 

(Dr)  Kim  Thomas. 
60Thomfield  Road. 

London W 12 sJQ 

1 not  surprised  nobody's 
>t  past  yan-a-giguot  in 
ep- counting  numerals  — 
own  grandma  always  fell 
?ep  before  she  got  to  nieth- 
-bumfit 
in  Smith, 
ghton. 

iCfield  S196GA 
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Have  e got  news  for  you 


ST  IS  tioi  reassurin'*  that  Sir 
Maurice  Drake.  "Britain’s 
rt-nior  libel  ir.dce"  (Publish 
.•uk1  l*e  drmim-ri.  January  19). 
believe-  tint  newspaper  priv- 
pru-tors  knowingly  publish 
untrue  stones.  caicuhting 
th.u  the  vain  in  circulation 
will  outweigh  ihi:  costs  of  a 
libel  action 

Anv  owner  or  editor  who 
played  that  kind  of  game 
would  - scon  come  unstuck. 
Successful  tfditors  have  an  ac- 
cvrale  picture  oC  their  read- 
ers and  the  sort  of  thing  that 
will  net  and  keep  them  inter- 
ested. When  they  have  an  at- 
tractive story  which  is  diffi- 
cult to  prove,  they  may  try  to 
guess  whether  the  person  con- 
cerned is  likely  to  sue.  In  El- 
ton John  > case,  it  was  proba- 
bly thought  that,  given  some 
or  Ule  things  he  had  admitted 
in  the-  past  the  new  claim  was 
small  beer.  He  proved  them 
wrong. 

Like  nif.sr  lawyers  and 
judges  involved  in  the  libel 
casino.  Sir  Maurice  seems  to 


have  lost  all  notion  of  the 
value  of  money.  Even  if 
judges  were  to  assess  the 
damages,  the  costs  of  fighting 
cases  are  so  enormous  that 
for  the  provincial  and  trade 
press  •—  especially  the  inde- 
pendents — the  costs  of  resist- 
ing a claim  alone  could  bank- 
rupt a title. 

From  his  Olympian  vantage 
point  on  the  bench  Sir  Mau- 
rice may  choose  to  say  that  a 
publication  must  be  prepared 
to  put  its  existence  and  the 
livelihood  of  its  staff  at  risk  if 
it  believes  itself  to  be  right 
but  then  he  and  his  fellow 
lawyers  can  say  what  they 
like  in  court  without  putting 
Iheir  livelihoods  at  risk.  If  on 
his  way  to  becoming  Britain's 
senior  libel  judge  he  took 
some  sieps  to  find  out  how  the 
press  really  works,  his  opin- 
ions mi  gilt  have  more  value. 
They  might  also  be  modified. 
Frank  Branston. 

Chairman.  Local  Sunday 
Newspapers  Ltd, 

54  Alma  Street.  Luton  LU]  2PL. 


Don’t  let  religion  hijack  the  truth 


YOUR  Turkish  correspon- 
dent (Russian  PM  threat- 
ens all-ouf  Chechen  war.  Jan- 
uary 18)  is  rigid  to  emphasise 
the  strong  sympathy  for  the 
Chechen  cause  in  Turkey. 
However,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  presume  from  his  descrip- 
tion of  Mohammed  Tofijan, 
the  hijacker  of  the  Trabzon- 
Sochi  ferry,  as  having  been  a 
' holy  warrior”  in  Abkhazia, 
that  the  Abkhaz  conflict  was  a 
religious  war  and  that  the 
Abkhru  are  Islanuc  militants. 

Some  55  per  cent  of  the  Abk- 
Iv'.l-  or-  Christian,  the  remain- 
der Muslim*  Before  the  out- 

V 


break  of  war  In  1992  there  was 
not  a single  mosque  in  Ab- 
khazia. It  would  be  a mistake 
to  see  current  conflicts  in  the 
Caucasus  purely  in  religious 
terms. 

Richard  Ctogg. 

Fellow.  St  Antony’s  College. 
European  Studies  Centre, 
Oxford  0X2  6JF. 


Please  include  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
letters,  and  a telephone  number. 
We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used. 


Scientists  in  an  electric  storm 


DR  Neville  Goodman  sug- 
gests (The  dangers  of  dis- 
traction, January  18)  that  the 
courts  are  an  inappropriate 
place  for  it  to  be  determined 
whether  or  not  childhood  can- 
cers are  caused  by  electro- 
magnetic fields  (EMF),  and 
other  complex  issues  requir- 
ing scientific  proof. 

Is  Dr  Goodman  seriously 
suggesting  that,  if  we  can 
show  the  high  levels  of  EMF 
in  Simon  Studholme’s  bed- 
room killed  him  and  that  Nor- 
web  were  negligent  in  not 
warning  the  family  about  the 
risks  of  having  their  son  sleep 
next  to  the  electric  meter, 
they  should  not  have  to  pay 
compensation  to  the  family? 

Scientists  may  prefer  to  see 
the  world  as  one  big  labora- 
tory experiment  for  them  to 
analyse  and  assess  at  will. 
However,  the  reality  is  that 
every  statistic  in  one  of  their 
studies  is  a real  person  who  is 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  accorded  by  soci- 
ety, including  the  right  to 


A Country  Diary 

CHESHIRE:  The  latest  annual 
report  published  by  the 
Cheshire  and  Wirral  Ornitho- 
logical Society  was  waiting 
for  me  on  my  return  from  a 
month’s  tour  of  Argentina. 
Rated  amongst  the  top  five  in 
the  Best  Annual  Bird  Report 
Award  run  by  the  monthly 
magazine  British  Birds  in  its 
19®  issue,  the  Society  has 
responded  confidently  to  the 
continuing  challenge  of  fur- 
ther improvement  in  their 
report  for  1994.  A systematic 
list  of  the  233  species  recorded 
m Cheshire  and  Wirral  dur- 
mg  the  year  provides  a 
wealth  of  information  sifted 
by  the  report  compilers  from 
observations  submitted  by 
™ individual  contributors 
bird  societies  and 
clubs.  The  remainder  of  the 

J™mPaSS  lT1ClUde  3 ^P°rt 

irom  the  county  ringing 
|2U.P  and  a number  of 

ggkfe  such  35  those  on  the 

bnedme  status  of  Long-eared 
SJJMS  .Ravens,  the  Ruddy 
OteMuck  uinuE,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  a Yellow-breasted 


take  their  case  to  court  Let 
not  scientists  think  that  their 
work  is  above  the  law  that 
governs  the  rest  of  us. 

Martyn  Day. 

Solicitor  for  the 
Studholme  family, 

Leigh.  Day  and  Co, 

51  Grays  Inn  Rd, 

London  WC-1X  BPP. 

LI  AD  Dr  Goodman  anything 
ilto  do  with  an  electricity 
company?  I ask  because  his 
article  on  epidemiology  con- 
tains much  fogging. 

He  states  that  there  is  a 
very  small  risk  from  electro- 
magnetic fields,  and  that  even 
if  the  risks  were  high,  it 
would  be  too  expensive  to  do 
much  about  it  He  compares 
the  risk  to  that  from  tobacco; 

but  tobacco  is  a risk  that  I can 

choose  not  to  take. 

Georgina  Smith. 

Sanna, 

Kiichoan, 

Acharacle, 

Argyll, 

Scotland. 


Bunting  on  the  Mil 

Hilbre  Island  in  eai 

ber  — a new  bird  ft 
which  increased  t 
“list"  to  a total  of  2 
This  was  an  exclt 
and  to  quote  th 
recorder  “a  specia 
Northern  Isles,  thii 
incredibly  rare  or 
coast.”  Elsewhere, 
couraging  to  read 
cord  four  pairs  of 
falcon  bred  or  atl 
breed  — two  and  ti 
respectively-  were 
two  sites,  one  nest 
no  apparent  reasoj 
fourth  nest  was  losl 
predators  — the  1 
tore.  The  report  is 
out  its  lighter  mo 
esaniple  under  Sp a 
a female  piuckim 
at  Eccleston  wasdi 
a dog  and  flew  off- 
oy  the  pigeon!”  C01 

52”*  ava*IabI 
Steventon.  20T  E 
Road,  Macriesfield, 
SK10  2PX.  Price  £4, 
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^■pE  most  tempting  job 
Wdvert  for  years  (since 
NcWef  proof-reader  on 
thepsan  Hampshire  cross- 
ww  compendium.  In  fact) 
hasppeared  in  the  Church 
Tip-  Lincoln  Cathe- 
drf  the  closest  thing  in  An- 
gipnism  to  the  medieval 
Vfcam  requires  a public- 
rations  officer.  The  salary 
Mi4.000-fii8.000.  and  the 
Wiser  must,  states  the 
cfsified,  “act  In  accor- 
dbce  with  the  Cathedral's 
ipsion  statement”.  Whal- 
er this  actually  means, 
jiir  first  PR  challenge  may 
I to  put  a rosy  gloss  on  the 
pongfnl-dismissal  action 
fought  by  former  verger 
/erily  Freestone.  She 
(aims  an  affair  with  the 
(ean,  Brandon  Jackson.  He 
was  cleared  of  adultery  by 
in  ecclesiastical  court,  and 
men  made  certain  allega- 
tions about  how  he  believed 
(colleagues  had  treated  him. 
/This  in  turn  led  Bishop  Rob- 
fert  Hardy  to  accuse  him  of 
' “not  behaving  like  a Chris- 
tian gentleman”  and  to 
threaten  resignation  unless 
senior  clerics  stopped  bitch- 
ing. Very  “another  glass  of 
sherry  wine,  vicar?”,  isn’t 
it?  The  meek  may  inherit 
the  Earth,  but  they  are  ad- 
vised to  steer  well  clear  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral. 

AT  Bush  House,  mem- 
bers of  the  BBC 
“drama  rep”  (regular 
radio  actors)  believe  that 
rehearsal  times  have  be- 
come ludicrously  eroded. 
One  grouprecently  ap- 
proached a management  fig- 
ure to  ask 'or  an  extra 
rehearsafl  “ When  I hire  a 
plumber, ‘Vald  the  suit,  “X 
expect  himto  get  it  right 
first  time.  *" 

IFE  AB  forthe  health  and 
safety  ofny  unpompous 
friend  Drlulian  Lewis, 
the  man  wIkb  pends  his 
days  scannhfo  the  airwaves 
for  anti-Torybias.  In  a neat 
reversal  oftfe  usual  form, 
Julian  is  beiig  sued  by  the 
solicitor  for  tie  very  maga- 
zine hehimsdf  once  boasted 
of  closing  wih  a libel 
action,  Ttoecmtention  sur- 
rounds parers,  left  by 
Scallywagn  vacated  north 
London  prtnlses.  that 
came  someiow  into  Julian's 
possession  Worried  for 
him,  I leay  messages  at 
Tory  Cental  Office  every 
day,  but  hjnever  calls.  Usu- 
ally he  is  fftremely  polite, 
so  perhapjhe  has  been 
taken  ill?  6r  kidnapped?  If 
you  have  (positive  sighting 
of  Jnlian^U  the  Diary  at  - 
once  and  it  its  mind  at 
rest. 


Ashdown  comes  to 
inspect  the  wiring 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


MYriend  Michael 

winer  has  broken  a 
Wrld  record.  On 
Sunday , js  had  articles  in 
no  fewer  lan  four  national 
papers-  *is  regular  “Do 
you  bum  who  I am?”  food 
column  the  Sunday 
Times;  l ; “political" 
column  a the  News  of  the 
World;  miece  about  how 
much  hppends  every 
Christms  in  Barbados  in 
the  Obsjrven  and  one  about 
a noveyinflnenced  by  the 
actionangster  films  made 
by  me  ad  Quentin  Taran- 
tino” lithe  Sunday  Ex- 
press. lichaefs  prolific 
word  aunt  is  now  officially 
in  dlrst  inverse  proportion 
to  his  perm  count  (the  low- 
est in  faropeanhiatOTy)^_ 

■UVID  Davies  writes 
■ Jrom  Wakefield,  to 
■■bass  on  the  following 
quotp-om  a business  maga- 
zinetfThe  future  ofFokker 
islnflehand  ofMrKok-” 
ThlWxciting  news  provides 
a chpce  to  repeat  an  old, 
posply  apocryphal,  but 
enmssly  engaging  an 
dotpbont  Douglas  Bader 

Iaveryposh 
lingschooL 
this  Fokker  ap- 
jree  o’clock,”  he. 
‘and  another 
leintoviewat 
, so  I pulled 
lerewasan- 
er  straight . 

As  the  giggling 

eadmistressbe- 
fidgety  until  she 
10  more,  and  in- 
trrupted.  “Girls,”  she 

fid,  “I  must  make  it  quite 
fear  to  you  that  the  Fok- 
iers  to  which  Mr  Bader 
jefers  were  German  fighter 
iircrafL”  “That's  as  it  may  ' 
& madam,”  said  Bader. 
/These  fuckers  were  in  Mes- 
feerschmitts.  

/ ■ UDGEEdwin  Torres  of 

I I New  York  last  week 
i V reinforced  a reputa- 
tion fbr  mordant  wit,  when 
a manjnst  convicted  of  cor- 
porate fraud  last  week  made 
the  tactical  error  of  asking 
about  bis  release  date.  -*  ■ 
“Yourparole  officer,”  " 
growled  the  laconic  Judge, 
“has  notyet  been  bom."  j 


v-'CS*  most 
r*rry>  do  vmsmm  mtf 
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SOME  people  say  the 
election  campaign  has 
started  too  soon.  I do 
not  agree.  There's  a 
proper  symmetry  in  these 
things.  By  spring  1997.  the 
Government  will  have  been 
in  power  for  18  years.  That 
the  preamble  to  its  eviction 
should  be  stretched  over  18 
months  does  not  seem  exces- 
sive. An  18-year  record  de- 
serves examination  with  duly 
measured  solemnity.  That- 
cherism, a large  feet  draped 
across  the  late  decades  of  the 
century,  merits  more  than  a 
four-week  scuttle  by  those 
wbo  would  displace  it 
Last  night  Faddy  Ashdown 
made  an  opening  campaign 
speech  of  suitable  scale.  He 
postulated  a country  on  the 
brink  of  Armageddon,  its 
economy  collapsing,  its  poll- : 
tics  in  ruins,  its  future  poised 
between  certain  disaster  and 
the  conceivable  possibility  of 
re-birth  — as  long  as  his 
remedies  were  adopted.  Noth- 
ing new  about  that  you  may 
say;  except  that  there  was 


novelty  in  what  Mr  Ashdown 
did  not  say.  For  this  speech, 
“a  bridge  to  the  next  millen- 
nium”. marked  the  transition 
of  the  Liberal  Democrats 
away  from  being  the  party  of 
new  ideas.  If  political  matu- 
rity is  marked  by  philosophi- 
cal inertia,  the  Lib  Dems  have 
at  last  attained  it  On  the  sub- 
stance of  their  message — tax. 
education,  the  environment, 
Europe  — they  have  nothing  -t 
new  to  say.  It  is  a remarkable 
retreat  from  even  the  smallest 
whiff  of  originality. 

On  the  other  hand,  for-  - 
swearing  creative  small  mes- 
sages, Mr  Ashdown  comes  out 
with  a resounding  big  one.  He 
puts  into  better,  because  less- 
inhibited,  words  than  anyone 
the  challenge  facing  the  left. 
Amid  the  aspirational  plati- 
tudes that  could  be  uttered 
with  equal  aplomb  by  Mr 
Major  and  Mr  Blair,  about 
welfare  reform  and  long-term 
investment  and  better  educa- 
tion and  the  rest  of  the  pain- 
less banalities  leaders  every- 
where now  utter,  Ashdown 
staked  himself  to  political 
reform  of  a kind,  he  insists, 
which  transcends  the 
capacity  of  a single  party  in  a 
single  Parliament  to  bring 
about- 

It  would  be  easy  to  damn 
this  effort  with  faint  bathos. 
Mr  Ashdown  and  his  party 
have  fears  that  are  far  from 
the  high  ground  he  trod  last 
night  He  may  soon  be  look- 
ing for  a role.  If  Labour  wins 


by  100  seats,  the  old  politics 
ordain  that  the  third  party 
will  be  able  to  do  little  but  sit 
there  quietly  seething.  By 
mapping  out  a multi-party  ap- 
proach to  constitutional 
reform,  the  leader  may  be 
whistling  to  keep  his  spirits 
up.  He  is  also,  without  doubt, 
seeking  to  instruct  his  own 
party  dlehards  in  the  virtues 
of  a collaboration  some  of 
them  detest  as  much  as  Den- 
nis Skinner. 

So  in  one  way,  this  was  the 
speech  of  a man  staring  at 
oblivion.  But  that  isn't  all  it 
was-  Its  important  message 
did  come  from  the  high 
ground.  It  was  a challenge  to 
political  orthodoxy  at  a time 
when  that  doxy  is  less  auto- 
matically accepted  than  it  has 
been  for  decades.  It  said  that 
unless  the  political  wiring  is 
renewed,  the  power  that  cir- 
culates from  the  people  to 
their  rulers- and  back  again 
will  ever  more  regularly 
short  out.  This  renewal  can- 
not be  a party  affair.  In  a way 
that  isn't  true  of  schools 
reform  or  a new  crime  bill,  it 
has  to  express  a palpable 
surge  of  national  opinion, 
which  one  party  is  almost  cer- 
tainly incapable  of  attracting. 
And  if,  in  theory,  one  party 
might  do  it,  that  party  can 
never  be  the  Labour  Party, 
which  still  contains  too  few 
politicians  who  seriously  be- 
lieve in  the  splendours  and 
complications  of  constitu- 
tional reform. 


Thus  spoke  Mr  Ashdown, 
as  I liberally  interpret  him. 
The  systemic  critique  which 
the  Lib  Dems  have  been,  ad- 
vancing for  years  has,  he 
thinks,  met  its  moment  in  the 
history  of  a disenchanted 
national  psyche.  Also,  he  sug- 
gests, its  political  moment 
For  when  a Blair  government 
comes  to  the  point  of  reform, 
it  will  not  be  able  to  rely  on  a 
united  body  of  Labour  MPs  to 
support  it  Even  a large  ma- 
jority might  not  be  enough  to 
guarantee  Scottish  devolu- 
tion, or  a Lords  reform  on  the 
half-baked  basis  the  leader- 
ship is  contemplating.  What 
Ashdown  sees  from  bis  lofty 
stance  is  what  other  inter- 
ested observers  must  also 
fear,  a Labour  government 
that  has  foiled  to  prepare  its 
reforms,  disguised  their  radi- 
calism even  from  itself,  omit- 
ted to  secure  proper  public 
understanding  of  them,  and  is 
therefore  in  danger  of  intensi- 
fying the  very  alienation  on 
which  it  now  has  a unique  op- 


WithoutaPR 
promise  from 
Labour,  the 
Lib  Dems  recoil 
from  playing 

portunity  to  build.' 

So.  he  makes  a challenge  to 
the  Labour  Party  to  engage  in 
partnership  politics,  and  pro- 
poses how  this  might  be  be 
done  across  the  floor  of  the 
House  without  resort  to  elec- 
tion pacts  and  similar  non- 
starters. And  what  he  wants, 
of  course,  is  a Labour  com- 
mitment to  the  ultimate  tool 
and  instrument  of  the  new 
politics,  electoral  reform. 
This  he  cannot  have,  arid  the 
question'  is  whether  Mr 
Blair's  silence  on  the  subject 
must  be  an  absolute  impedi- 


ment to  progress.  Without  a 
PR  promise  from  Labour,  the 
Lib  Dems,  not  wanting  to  sac- 
rifice a bargaining  position, 
recoil  from  playing. 

Blair  has  many  reasons  for 
not  making  the  promise,  some 
good,  some  bad,  all  pretty  in- 
eluctable. Any  such  promise, 
for  a start,  would  split  the 
party.  From  an  opposition 
leader  it  would  be  much  less 
credible  than,  it  might  be  from 
a prime  minister.  So  it 
wouldn't  be  worth  giving, 
even  if  Mr  Blair  was,  like 
Robin  Coook  and  a good 
many  New  Labour  MPs,  a be- 
liever. Another  factor,  blow- 
ing around  in  the  wings,  is 
the  consideration  that  while 
parts  Of  the  Murdoch  press 
may  be  willing  to  see  Blair 
into  power  as  a way  of  induc- 
ing a rightward  shift  in  the 
Conservative  Party,  that 
slight  possibility  would  van- 
ish to  nothing  if  the  Tories,  as 
a result  of  PR,  looked  like 
being  out  of  power  for  20 
years. 

What  Ashdown  and  his 
people  under-estimate,  how- 
ever, is  Blair's  pledge  at  the 
1995  party  conference  to  hold  a 
PR  referendum.  He  didn't 
need  to  make  this.  Several  col- 
leagues advised  him  against 
it  By  pushing  it  into  the 
speech,  he  registered,  I think, 
his  constructive  agnosticism. 
He  knows  PR  may  become  in- 
tegral to  his  project,  offering 
the  chance  to  assemble  a genu- 
ine national  majority  in  coali- 
tion behind  reform,  in  con- 
trast to  the  minority  that  gave 
Thatcherism.  Cake  legitimacy. 
He  is  open  to  an  argument 
that  emerges  not  from  Lib 
Dem  self-interest  but  from  an 
evolving  national  consensus. 
He  is  biding  his  time.  But  the 
pledge  will  have  to  be  hon- 
oured, and  Blair  will  wish  to 
avoid,  at  almost  any  cost, 
holding  a reformers'  referen- 
dum in  which  be  comes  out 
against  reform.  That  is  the 
large,  rather  new  fact  Paddy 
Ashdown  should  not  forget 


Away  with 
Dame  Alice 
to  Wonderland 


In  his  first  newspaper  article  since  winning  the  Nobel  peace  prize,  Joseph  Rotblat 
argues  that  to  end  the  danger  of  nuclear  genocide  we  must  outlaw  war  itself  - and 
calls  on  Britain  to  play  its  part  by  supporting  Paul  Keating’s  Canberra  Commission 

Going  to  war  on  war 


Here  then  is  the  problem  which 
we  present  to  you,  stark  and 
dreadful  and  inescapable. 
Shall  we  put  an  end  to  the 
human  race,  or  shall  mankind 
renounce  war? 


THIS  WAS  the  ques- 
tion posed  in.  1955  in 
the  Russell-Ernstem 
Manifesto-  It  was 
not  a rhetorical 
question.  It  was  put  at  that 
time  because  of  the  realisa- 
tion that  with  the  develop- 
ment erf  the  hydrogen  bomb 
and  ballistic  missiles,  human 
beings  became  an  endangered 
species. 

The  extinction  of  the 
human  race  could  result  from 
a natural  event  for  example  a 
collision  with  a comet  or  me- 
teorite or  an  exceptionally  vi- 
olent volcanic  eruption.  Such 
a phenomenon  Was  probably 
responsible  for  the  extinction 
of  the  dinosaurs:  But  the  feet 
that  this  cataclysmic  disaster 
occurred  some  60  million 
years  ago,  and  none  of  such 
magnitude  has  apparently 
happened  since,  means  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  we 
can  put  it  out  of  our  minds. 

That  such  a catastrophe 
could  be  caused  by  the  action 
of  man  was  never  considered 
seriously.  History  is  full  of 
attempted  genocide.  The  gra- 
vest occurred  this  century; 
the  Nazi  programme  of  sys- 
tematic elimination  of  whole 
categories  of  people,  for  no 
oilier  reason  than  they  were 
members  of  certain  races.  But 
there  were  no  technical 
means  for  omnicide.  The  ad- 
vent of  nuclear  weapons  has 
changed  all  this. 

The  chief  characteristic  of 
the  nuclear  age  is  that  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  maw  hag 
acquired  the  technical 
capacity  to  destroy  his  own 
species,  and  to  accomplish  it, 
wilfully  or  accidentally,  in  a 
single  acticm.. The  enormous 
significance  of  this  situation  i 
has  not  yet  sunk  in,  it  seems,  j 
We  continue  with  ohr  squab- 
bles, which  often  lead  to  war, 
ignoring  the  danger  that  i 
rmwnr  disputes  may  escalate 
Into  large-scale  hostilities, 
and  eventually  to,  a nuclear 
confrontation  with  cata- 
strophic consequences.  • 

Back  in  the  fifties,  the 
superpowers  responded  to  the 
question  in  the  Russell-Ein- 
stein  Manifesto,  not  by 
renouncing  war  but  by  trying 
to  make  it  Impossible  through 
the  policy  of  “mutually  as- 
sured destruction".  It  is 
widely  believed  that  'deter- 
rence worked;  it: appears  to 
many  to  have  brought  stabil- 
ity during  the  cold- war 
period.  But  this  is  a grand 
illusion.  There  was  no  mili- 
tary stability;  what  we  did 
have  was  a furious  arms  race. 
At  no  time  was  either  of  the 
superpowers  satisfied  with 
what  ft  had  in  its  arsenal 
Throughout  tiie  period,  scien- 
tists on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  kept  an'  inventing 
new  gadgets  to.  make  their 
own  weapons  more  effective 
and  those  of  the  enemy  more 
vulnerable.  The  result  was  an 
obscene  accumulation  of 

weapons:  at  one  time  reach- 
ing 70,000  nuclear  warheads, 
106  times  more  than  was 
needed  tor  deterrence.  Even 
thiq  was  not  enough  to  ensure 
security,  and  Ronald  Reagan 


felt  obliged  to  embark  cm  the 
Star  Wars  project,  a defensive 
umbrella  which  would  have 
led  to  more  offensive  weapons 
being  deployed. 

There  was  an  even  chance, 
in  my  opinion,  that  a hardline 
leader,  would  resort  to  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  a des- 
perate move  to  end  the  con- 
flict. Fortunately,  a sane  man 
camp  on  to  the  scene:  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  — influenced  In 
part  by  the  debates  in  Png- 
wash  meetings  — called  a halt 
to  the  arms  race,  and  saved 
civilisation.' 

At  present  the  danger  of  a 
nuclear  confrontation  is 
greatly  reduced,  but  it  is  still 
there.  The  nuclear  states  still 
adhere  to  the  deterrence  pol- 
icy, which  is  bound  to  lead  to 
more  countries  seeking  the 
security  which  the  United 
Kingdom  and  others  say  that 


the  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons  provides. 

The  only  way  to  prevent 
this  is  to  get  rid  of  all  nuclear 
weapons.  There ' is  indeed  a 
growing  realisation  among 
the  general  public,  as  well  as 
political  and  military  leaders, 
of  the  need  to  create  a 
nuclear-weapon-free  world. 

The  initiative  of  the  Austra- 1 
li«n  government  to  set  up  the 
Canberra  Commission  on  the 
Elimination  of  Nuclear . 
Weapons  is  evidence  of  this  , 
trend.  Paul  Keating  an- 
nounced the  Commission  last  I 
November,  as  the  first  serious  . 
study  of  its  type  directly  sup- 
ported by  a government  It 
deserves  the  support  of  toe 
British  government 

Should  these  efforts  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  about  a 
treaty  to  outlaw  the  posses- 
sion of  nuclear  weapons,  the 


world  would  be  a safer  place, 
but  not  completely  safe.  The 
knowledge  erf  how  to  make 
nuclear  weapons  cannot  be 
erased.  Even  in'  a nuclear- 
weapon-free  world,  should  the 
great  powers  become  in- 
volved in  a military  confron- 
tation, they  would  be  tempted 
to  rebuild  nuclear  arsenals. 
Moreover,  other  m«m«  cf 
wholesale  destruction  may 
emerge  from  science.  The 
human  species  will  never  be 
safe  again,  and  we  come  back 
to  the  alternatives  in  the  Rus- 
sell-Einstem  Manifesto:  the 
end  of  toe  human  race  or 

renunciation  of  war.  Since 
the  first  Is  unacceptable,  war 
most  cease  to  be  an  admissi- 
ble social  institution.  The  ab- . 
olition  of  all  war  must  be  our  : 

ultimate  goal 

To  abolish  war  we  need  to 
create  a new  mind-set  We . 


have  to  convey  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  toe  message  that 
toe  safeguarding  erf  our  com 
mon  property  — humankind 
— cafls  for  developing  in  each 
of  us  a new  loyalty,  a loyalty 
to  mankind. 

Interestingly,  the  practical 
means  for  this  are  provided 
by  science  itself  The  fantastic 
progress  of  science  and  tech- 
nology has  made  this  globe 
very  small  We  have  all  be- 
come close  neighbours. 
Thanks  to  the  tremendous 
growth  of  air  travel,  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  people 
from  different  countries 
meets  each  other.  The  devel- 
opment of  satellite  communi- 
cations enables  each  erf  us  to 
know  instantly  what  is  going 
on  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
By  the  use  of  computer  net- 
work systems  we  can  talk  to 
each  other;  further  advances 
in  computer  technology  will 
overcome  the  language  bar- 
rier. All  of  us,  all  inhabitants 
of  the  globe,  are  becoming 
like  one.  family.  But  we  still 
have  to  recognise  this  feet 
consciously  and  acquire  a loy- 
alty to  mankind. 

Loyalty  to  a group  is  an 
essential  element  in  civilisa- 
tion. A group,  in  which  indi- 
vidual members  fulfil  special- 
ised tasks,  has  a much  better 
chance  of  achieving  prosper- 
ity and  security  than  if  each 
ixklivldfial  fends  for  himself. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  all 
members  of  the  group  to  work 
in  unison.  Hence,  loyalty  to 
the  group  is  essential  In  the 
early  history  of  civilisation 
the  group  was  small,  a family, 
but  gradually  — with  increas- 
ing specialisation  — a num- 
ber of  such  groups  combined, 
linked  by  some  common  char- 
acteristic; new  loyalties  were 
superimposed  on  the  original 
ones,  an  extension  rather 
than  a replacement  of  previ- 
ous loyalties. 

With  increasing  inter- 
dependence of  people,  largely 
arising  from  technological  ad- 
vances, ever  larger  groups 
evolved,  leading  to  toe  nation. 
This  is  where  it  has  got  so  far. 
Loyalty  to  one’s  nation  is  at 
present  supreme,  overriding 
the  loyalties  to  other  group- 
I ings.  But  now,  when  the 
whale  of  mankind  needs  pro- 
tection. we  have  to  extend 
loyalty  beyond  the  nation. 

At  a time  when  the  action 
of  a single  nation  may  endan- 
ger the  whole  of  civilisation, 
it  is  imperative  to  develop, 
and  recognise  consciously, 
even  formally,  loyalty  to  the 
whole  of  mankind.  We  most 
learn  to  think,  of  ourselves  as 
citizens  cf  the  world.  The  sur- 
vival of  humankind  cart  no 
longer  be  taken  for  granted.  It 
should  be  our  conscious  goal 
as  we  approach  the  new 

ratl'tormiiwn 

Professor  Joseph  Rotblat  won. 
the  1995  Nobel  peace  prize  tor 
his  work  with  fee  Pugwash 
Conferences  on  Science  and 
World  Aftalrs  to  abolish  nuclear 
weapons.  He  Is  In  Canberra 
now  with  the  Commission  tor 
the  Elimination  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,  which  will  meet  three 
or  four  times  before  reporting  to 
Paul  Keating  by  August  31 , 

1096.  The  Australian 
government  then  Intends  to 
submit  Its  report  to  the  UN 
General  Assembly  and 
Conference  on  Disarmament 


illlli 


Jon  Snow 


The  requirement  to 

address  Fergie  as  “Your 
Grace”  has  clearly  been 
exercising  court  circles  no 
end  of  late.  By  last  week  sev- 
eral Privy  Councillors  were 
openly  discussing  the  possi- 
bility erf  stripping  her  of  her 
title.  This  raises  two  ques- 
tions: can  you  do  a “Sir'’  Jack 
Lyons  on  a Duchess  — poor 
Jack  having  had  his  swept 
away  by  the  Guinness  black 
stuff;  and  what,  in  the  late 
20th  century,  should  we  be 
doing  about  the  "front- 
loaded”  honours  — honours 
that  alter  the  title  ‘ of  the 
recipient? 

It  is  the  latter  we  need  to 
attend  to  most  urgently  if  the 
Prime  Minister's  two  goals  of 
reforming  the  honours  sys- 
tem and  delivering  a classless 
society  are  to  be  realised 
within  his  political  life-time. 
For  in  the  end  it  is  the  "front- 
loaded”  name  change  deliv- 
ered by  the  honours  system 
that  help  to  epitomise  Brit- 
ain's failure  as  a classless 
society.  Curiously,  Margaret 
Thatcher's  lunge  for  the  free 
market  in  economic  matters 
was  never  matched  by  a simi- 
lar imriargtnnding  of  the  need 
to  open  up  socio-political 
structures  to  toe  same  market 
forces. 

Nothing  more  acutely  rep- 
resents toe  antithesis  of  the 
free  market  than  the  honours  i 
system,  or  that  prized 
element  of  it  that  yields  a 
“front-loaded"  title  change  — 
the  barons,  knights  and 
dames  who  henceforth  be- 
come the  Dame  Ednas  and  Sir 
Jacks  of  British  life.  What- 
ever happens  in  private,  mar- 
ket forces  play  no  public  role, . 
neither  in  their  selection  nor 
in  their  disposal. 

For  when  toe  recipients  are 
past  their  sell-by  date  only 
very  exceptionally  do  they 
not  then  continue  to  occupy 
toe  titular  high-ground  of 
social  and  political  activity. 
Hence,  although,  hers  was 
achieved  in  the  course  of  mar- 
riage, we  have  this  little  local 
difficulty  with  Her  Grace  toe 
Duchess  of  York.  Indeed,  one 
of  toe  defining  elements  of 
Margaret  Thatcher's  legacy 
will  surely  be  the  fact  that  for 
all  her  reforming  zeal,  her 
political  tombstone  will  be 
adorned  not  with  toe  name  in 
which  she  carried  out  her 
monetarist  reforms,  but  with 
toe  Baroness  element  which 
so  symbolises  the  entrenched 
social  resistance  to  so  much 
of  what  she  stood  for 
economically. 

So  much  for  the  Duchess 
and  toe  “front-loaded”  title. 
Where  is  the  "stakeholder"  in 
all  this?  John  Major  told  us 


that  40  per  cent  of  the  people 
named  in  the  last  honours  list 
had  been  nominated  by  the 
public.  He  did  not  disclose 
how  many  of  the  titles  were  so 
nominated.  The  suspicion  is 
strong  that  it  was  less  than 
one.  So  Mr  Major  has  given 
society  a 40  per  cent  stake  in 
the  “back-loaded"  honours, 
the  non-title-changing  CBEs, 
OBEs  and  MBEs. 

Labour  has  not  nominated 
a single  person  for  a knight- 
hood or  damehood  in  16 
years.  Neither  has  it  named 
anyone  other  than  technical 
working  peers  to  go  to  toe 
Lards.  Yet  titles  are  a well- 
worn  method  deployed  by  all 
three  parties  once  in  govern- 
ment fbr  keeping  their  MPs  in 
line.  So  what  happens  if 
Labour  wins  the  next  General 
Election?  An  end  to  these 
titles?  And  what  of  the  lesser 
“back-loaded"  honours? 

Just  as  the  honours  system 
flew  in  the  face  of  Margaret 
Thatcher's . free-market  eco- 
nomics, so  too  does  it  under- 
mine the  concept  of  the  stake- 
holder. Presumably 
stakeholders  are  "equal 
under  God”  when  it  comes  to 
their  titular  existence.  Enno- 
blement via  some  mysterious 
process  in  the  Cabinet  Office 
would  appear  to  assault  the 
concept  of  melding  us  into  a 
society  in  which  we  all  have 
a stake,  irrespective  of  our 
circumstance.  The  front- 
loaded  honour  invariably 
gives  the  recipient  an  unmer- 
ited financial  and  social  add- 
on wben  set  alongside  other 
citizens. 

THUS  when  it  comes  to 
Mr  Blair’s  “stakehold- 
mg",  a title  is  likely  to 
distort  the  market  in  which 
toe  stakeholder  is  function- 
ing. Indeed,  there’s  not  much 
evidence  either  that  the  title 
assists  Britain  in  the  process 
of  becoming  Mr  Major's 
“enterprise  centre  of 
Europe”.  There  is  nothing 
very  enterprising  about  a 
society  in  which  inheritance 
still  staffs  part  of  its  legisla- 
ture. Adding  to  their  number 
with  titles  for  life  hardly  sug- 
gests a modem  nation  gear- 
ing up  for  the  21st  century. 

Yet  the  retiring  beloved 
cricket  umpire  Dickie  Bird 
has  a timely  message  for 
those  who  might  like  to 
throw  the  whole  system  out 
with  the  20th  century.  Many 
will  have  heard  his  open  tear- 
fulness as  be  recounted  the 
"greatest  day  of  my  life  — the 
day  I got  my  MBE’’.  Recogni- 
tion is  important  to  people  — 
stakeholders  and  dwellers  in 
the  “enterprise  centre”  alike. 
But  it  must  be  possible  to 
achieve  it  without  hanging 
on  to  a society  in  which  en- 
forced social  hierarchy  and 
medieval  name-changing 
remain  the  order  of  the  day. 

As  the  political  parties  ap- 
pear to  close  the  ideological 
gaps  between  them,  it  must 
surely  be  possible  'to  achieve 
a classless,  stakeholding  soci- 
ety in  which  to  call  anyone 
“Your  Grace”  rejoins  Alice’s 
Wonderland,  from  whence  it 
presumably  sprang 
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Have  doctors  & drug  companies 
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Leonor  Fini 


Erotic 


Sidney  Korshak 


dreams 


in  Paris 


THE  ARTIST,  Leonor 
Fini,  who  has  died 
in  Paris  aged  87, 
could  justifiably  be 
called  the  last  of  the 
Surrealists.  Bom  in  Buenos 
Aires  of  Italian  and  Slav  par- 
entage, she  was  brought  up  in 
Trieste  in  the  circle  of  James 
Joyce,  Halo  Svevo  and  Rainer 
Marla  Rilke.  She  had  no  for- 
mal artistic  training  but  was 
recognised  as  a child  prodigy. 
She  studied  the  Italian  Man- 
nerist painters  In  Florence 
and  Venice  and  the  works  of 
Klimt  and  Schiele  in  Vienna. 
Her  hero  was  Nietzsche 
whose  declaration  that  mar- 
riage and  family  were  incom-  ■ 
patible  with  a life  of  great 
creativity  became  her  credo. 

In  1929  she  spent  a year  in 
Milan,  where  she  joined  the 
Novecento  Italiano  group 
round  Giorgio  de  Chirico, 
who  became  a close  friend 
and  Important  influence.  He 
showed  her  Surrealist  publi- 
cations. and  in  1931  she 
moved  to  Paris.  Meetings 
with  Max  Ernst  and  Henri 
Cartier-Bresson  soon  led  to 
invitations  to  join  Andre  Bre- 
ton and  his  Surrealist  friends 
at  their  regular  meetings  in 
the  cafes  of  St  Germain  and 
Pigalle.  The  enthusiastic  wel- 
come she  received  perhaps 
owed  more  to  her  extraordi- 
nary beauty  and  her  habit  of 
wearing  pink  silk  cardinal's 
stockings  under  a minimum 
of  outer  garments  than  to  any 
admiration  for  her  work. 

Fini  was  invited  to  exhibit 
with  the  Surrealists  in  1933 
and  then  again  in  1938  in 
London  and  New  York. 
Georges  Hugnet  Eugene  Io- 
nesco and  Georges  Bataille 
became  close  friends,  and 
Max  Ernst  Paul  Eluard  and 
de  Chirico  wrote  poems  or 
articles  devoted  to  her  work. 

Fini  shared  the  Surrealist 
fascination  with  Freud  and 
his  analysis  of  dreams  and 
her  work  of  the  thirties  found 
its  source  in  the  world  of 
dream  or  nightmare.  These 
precisely  figurative  and  care- 
fully controlled  images  came 
from  her  instinctive  imagina- 
tion and  she  preferred,  in 
later  years,  to  proclaim  her 
independence  from  Breton's 
tight  control  of  the  group.  She 
recently  said;  "It  was  encour- 
aging to  be  among  other  art- 


ists but  I disliked  the  defer- 
ence with  which  everyone 
treated  Breton  and  I hated  his 
misogyny.  It  seemed  that  the 
women  were  expected  to  keep 
quiet  in  cafe  discussions,  yet  I 
felt  I was  just  as  good  as  the 

men.”  Her  experiences  were 
shared  by  her  friends,  Leo- 
nora Carrington,  Frida  Kahlo 
I and  Meret  Oppenheim. 

Fini  was  in  great  demand  in 
Paris.  She  always  looked 
stunning  because  Elsa  Schia- 
parelli lent  her  fashionable 
dresses  for  the  publicity 
value.  At  one  gallery  opening 
She  wore  a beautiful  Siberian 
wolf-fur  coat  which  she  bad 
exchanged  for  a painting. 
When  someone  suggested  it , 
was  rather  warm  for  such 
clothing,  she  opened  her  coat 
Co  reveal  that  she  was  naked.  \ 
George  Hoyningen-Huene 
photographed  her  dressed  in 
nothing  but  black  feathers.  In  j 
1937  she  designed  the  Shock- 
ing scent  bottle  in  the  shape 
of  Mae  West’s  torso  for  Schia-  I 
parelli,  and  exhibited  her  own 
furniture. 

During  the  late  thirties.  ] 
Fini  had  a relationship  with 
Max  Ernst  and  the  two  would  i 
attend  parties  in  the  most  | 
extraordinary  costumes.  Pi- 
casso was  infatuated  with  i 
her.  and  Salvador  and  Gala  1 
Dali  became  close  friends.  At 1 
the  outbreak  of  war.  Fini  left 
Paris. and  spent  some  time  in 
Arcachon  with  the  Dalis  be- 
fore settling  In  Monte  Carlo. 
There  she  fell  in  love  with  the 
Italian  consul.  Count  Stanis- 
lao Lepri,  whom  she  per- 
suaded to  leave  the  service  of 
the  fascists.  Later  in  Rome, 
she  met  the  Polish  writer, 
Constantin  Jelenski,  and  the 
three  friends  set  up  a menage 
a trots  in  Paris  that  lasted  for 
40  years  until  their  deaths. 

During  and  after  the  war 
Fini’s  paintings  reached  ma- 
turity. She  created  an  erotic 
dream-world  where  women 
were  in  control,  often  in  the 
disguise  of  the  sphinx.  These 
images  showed  a concern 
with  ancient  knowledge  of 


Mob  in  Hollywood 


ONLY  .WITH  the  death 
at  his  Beverly  HIQs 
home  of  Sidney  Kor- 
shak, aged  88,  can 
his  real  epitaph  be  published 
as,  among  other  things,  the 
Mafia’s  top  lawyer.  He  was 
also  a man  who  symbolised 
that  curious  American  social 
phenomenon  of  the  evolution 
of  organised  crime  into  in- 
creasingly legitimate 
business. 

Korshak,  the  lawyer  who 
never  bothered  with  an  office, 
represented  Ronald  Reagan 

and  Frank  Sinatra  and 
George  Raft  but  became  bet- 
ter known  throughout  the 
movie  world  as  the  Mob's  am- 
bassador to  Hollywood.  From 
the  age  of  21,  when  he  was 
made  consigliere  by  A1  Ca- 
pone. and  sent  to  Hollywood  , 
to  mastermind  the  Mafia's 
take-over  of  the  key  union/ 
the  Theatrical  Stage  Employ- 1 
ees,  Korshak  exercised  an  ex- ! 
traord inary  and  discreet | 
power.  j 

To  the  Justice  Depart- 1 
meat's  organised  crime  div- 
ision, he  was  “the  brains  be- 
hind the  Mob",  tiie  one  figure 
trusted  enough  by  all  the  fam- 
ilies to  be  asked  to  arbitrate 
disputes. . Korshak  was  so 
powerful  that  when  he  turned 
up  at  the  Riviera  hotel  In  Las- 
Vegas,  Teamsters’  union  boss 
Jimmy  Hoffa  was  bounced 
out  of  his  suite  to  make  room 
for  Korshak.  He  was  also  the 
man  who  ensured  that  The 
Godfather  movie  was  made. 
When  producer  Robert  Evans 
was  threatened  that  he  mid 
| his  son  would  be  murdered  if 
they  tried  to  make  a movie 
about  file  Mob,  he  appealed  to 
j Korshak. 

“One  call  from  Mr  K,  and 
suddenly  threats  turned  into 
i smiles,  and  doors  once  dosed 
opened  with  an  embrace," 
Evans  wrote  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy. Evans,  who  became 
head  of  Paramount  called 
Korshak  "My  godfather  and 
my  lifelong  protector",  and  is 
the  best  published  source  on 
the  career  of  "the  uncrowned 
king  of  Hollywood". 

"A  nod  flrom  Korshak  and 
the  Teamsters  change  man- 
agement. A nod  from 
Korshak,  and  Santa  Anitas 
[racetrack]  closes.  A nod  from 
Korshak,  and  Madison 
Square  Garden  stays  open.  A 
nod  from  Korshak,  and  Vegas 
shuts  down.  A nod  from  Ear 
shak.  and  foe  Dodgers  can 
suddenly  play  night  base- 
ball,"  Evans  went  on.  “Am  1 
exaggerating?  Quite  the  con- 
trary. In,  the  spirit  of  confi- 
dentiality, It's  an  underplay." 
To  make  The  Godfather, 


Image  of  independence . . ..“I  am  a painter,  not  a woman  painter."  photograph-  eody  bufferiq 


ceremonies  and  rituals,  a my- 
thology based  on  the  artist’s 


thology  based  on  the  artist’s 
own  psychological  and  sexual . 
experiences  of  both  men  and  1 
women.  Her  concept  of  eroti- 
cism allowed  for  no  idea  of  | 
woman  as  fertility  figure.  Her 
autobiographical  sphinxes 


were  sexual  females  with  no 
hint  of  motherhood,  and  it 
was  inconceivable  that  ber 
submissive  nude  male  figures 
could  ever  become  fathers. 

The  image  of  the  female  self 
subverted  the  male  Surrealist 
dialogue  with  the  female  body 
(as  in  Magritte. . Dali. 
Bellmen,  and  recent  feminist 
critics  have  hailed  Fini’s 
work  as  ground-breaking. 
Fini  had  mixed  feelings  about 
that  adulation.  She  told  me;  "I 
am  not  a feminist  I hate 
being  claimed  as  a feminist  I 
am  not  pleased  to  be  included 
in  books  on  feminist  artists.  I 
am  a painter,  not  a woman 
painter.  I am  Independent" 

. In  post-war  Paris,  Fini  be- 
came one  of  the  best-known 
figures  in  the  artistic  world. 
She  designed  ballets  for  Bal- 
anchine and  Petit  and .her 
creation  Le  Reve  de  Letonor  of 
1949  was  choreographed  by 
Frederick  Ashton  to  music  by 
Benjamin  Britten.  She  de- 
signed films,  including  John 


Houston’s  A Walk  With  Love 
And  Death  (19681,  and  illus- 
trated over  60  books.  She  also 
produced  designs  for  almost 
30  operas  and  plays,  including 
Les  Bonnes  and  Le  Balcon  by 
Jean  Genet,  who  became  a 
close  friend.  She  made  power- 
ful portraits  of  ber  friends, 
Margot  Fonteyn,  Federico 
Fellini,  Marcel  Jouhandeau, 
Suzanne  Flon  and  Jean 
Genet, 

Her  show  at  the  Kaplan  Gal- 
lery in  London  in  1960  had  a 
catalogue  essay  by  Max 
Ernst,  and  at  her  exhibition 
at  the  Hanover  Gallery  in 
London  in  1967,  an  opening 
address  was  given  by  Stephen 
Spender.  Her  retrospective  at 
the  Musee  du  Luxembourg  in 
Paris  in  1986  attracted  35.000 
visitors  In  one  month,  and 
reviews  tended  to  be  eulogies 
rather  than  criticisms. 

In  recent  years  Fini  divided 
her  time  between  an  old  farm- 
house by  the  Loire  and  a 
beautiful  flat  in  Paris.  She 


continued  to  work  until  a few 
weeks  ago.  A visit  to  Fini  was 
unforgettable.  Speaking 
French  with  a strong  Italian 
accent,  she  would  tell  hilari- 
ous and  often  slanderous 
stories  about  her  old  friends 
and  heap  abuse  on  those  con- 
temporary artists  whose 
work  she  found  of  no  value. 
Superb  food,  prepared  by  her 
constant  companion,  chef  and 
secretary,  Rafael  Martinez, 
would  be  served,  also  shared 
with  her  18  exotic  cats,  who 
would  be  allowed  to  roam  the 
dinner  table  and  help  them- 
selves to  the  delicacies  on 
offer.  Woe  betide  the  visitor 
who  tried  to  intervene. 
Leonor  Fini  remained  her 
own  person,  an  independent 
woman  of  great  talent  and 
presence,  to  the  end.  • 1 


Peter  Webb 


Leonor  Fini.  painter,  born 
August  30.  1908;  died  January 
18. 1996 


Evans  needed  the  ■ star  AI 
Pacino  to' play  fee  part  of 
Michael  Corleone.  But  Pacino 
was  under  contract  to  MGM, 
who-  would  not  release  him. 
Evans  appealed  to  Korshak, 
who  made  a single  phone  calL 
to  Kirk  Kerfcorian,  the  major- 
ity stockholder  in  MGM.  Ker- 
feorian  was  building  the  hew 
MGM-Grand  hotel  & Las  Ve- 
gas at  fee  time.  “I  asked  him 

if  he  wanted  to  finish  building 

bis  hotel"  Korshak  later  told; 
Evans,  avpiaintog  the  ease 
wife  which  Pacino-  had  been 
freed  from  his  MGM  contract 
“He  was  the  primary  link 
between  big  business  and 
organised  crime,"  according 
to  retired  FBI  agent  William 
Roemer.  who  spent  30  years 
trying  without  success  to  nail 
Mtm  «h1s  life  was  xme  of  liv- 
ing  in  a minrfteifl  and  never 
I stepping'  cm  anything,"  said 
Robert  Blakey,  a member  of 
the  special  Mafia  task  force  1 
set  up  by  the  then-attorney 
general  Robert  Kennedy. 

tt  was  through  the  research 
into  Korshak  that  fee  Kenne- 
dy family  learned  to  shun 
Frank  Sinatra.  Along  with  the 
rest  of  the  Hollywood  rat 
pack,  which  included,  in  Peter 
Lawford'a  Kennedy  brother- 
in-law,  Sinatra  and  Dean  Mar- 
tin had  thrown  their  support 
behind  the  John  Kennedy 
candidacy  in  1960,  the  first 
flush  of  what  is  now  an  al- 
most symbiotic  relationship 
between  Hollywood  and  the 
White  House.  ' 

In  1962,  on  a trip  to  Califor- 
nia, it  was  arranged  for  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  stay  with 
Sinatra,  who  even  built  a heli- 
copter landing  pad  and 
special  guest  quarters  for  the 


Secret  Service.  -Robert  fenne- 
dy,  who  had  already  *med 
Korshak  and  knew  < his 
links  to  fee  Giancana  truly 
and  other  Mafia  chietius, 
found  that  Sinatra  kepfcom- 
tng  up  cm  fee  wiretaps  ai  in 
fee  conversations,  andtold 
Kennedy  he  should  - no  go. 
Ironically,  fee  social  mb 
was  delivered  at  the  very  me 
that  Kennedy’s  CIA  was  ek- 
ing the  help  of  the  Giancna 
family  wife  its  bid  to  assj&i- 
nate  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro. 

TTitrehak  owned  a ctaunlof 
Le  Bistro,  a celebrated  hr- 
eriy  Hilfe  restaurant,  wh» 
his  were  done.  A ret- 
lar  guest  was  the  superagit 
and  MCA  chairman  Lew  Wi- 
serman,  who  dismissed  a r 
suggestion  that  Korshak  w. 
connected  to  the  Mafia.  "He 
a very  good  personal  friend, 
well-respected  .lawyer,  a ma 
of  his  word  and  good  con 
pany,"  Wassennan  said. 

Only  once  ari^ested,  oi 
weapons  charges  in  1931.  Kor- 
shak was  never  (tried  and 
never  convicted.  [His  power 
was  such  that  he  pocdd  bring 
FBI  director  J Edgar  Hoover 
to  his  table  at  charity  events, 
even  as  the  FBI  Was  trying  to 
wiretap  him.  j 

He  is  survived  by.  a wife 
and.  two  sons,  o*e  a ‘painter 
and  the  other  ; Hollywood 
lawyer,  and  by  s cousin,  Les- 
lie Korshak,  wh<  commented 
yesterday.  “He  understood 
the  power  of  anonymity.  He 
wore  power  the/way  an  aver- 
age guy  wears  ? sweatsuit." 


d by.  a wife 
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Sidney  Korshak . . . represented  Reagan  and  Snatra 


Yisrael  Eldad 


Birthdays 


Another  Day 


Fiery  opponent  of  the  peace  process 


YISRAEL  Eldad.  grand 
old  man  of  the  Israeli 
far  right  who  has  died 
age  85,  was  a leader  of 
the  Fighters  for  the  Freedom 
of  Israel  — - more  widely 
remembered  as  the  Stern 
Gang  — the  smallest  and  most 
ruthless  of  the  underground 
organisations  that  fought 
British  and  Arabs  in  the  final 
bloody  years  of  fee  Palestine 
mandate.  He  remained  true  to 
his  extremist  views  all  his  life 
and  was  an  active  opponent  of 
the  peace  process  with  the 
Palestinians. 

Eldad,  bom  Yisrael  Sheib 
in  Ukraine,  escaped  from 
Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  to 
Palestine  In  1941,  along  with 
other  followers  of  the  right- 
wing  “revisionist"  Zionist 
leader.  Vladimir  Jabotinsky. 
Menachem  Begin,  later  to  be- 
come head  of  fee  Irgun  group, 
and  a future  Israeli  prime 
minister,  was  a close  col- 
league. Later  Eldad  described 
the  shock  of  encountering  fee 
relative  serenity  of  Palestine 
compared  to  Europe,  where 
the  Nazi  extermination  of  fee 
Jews  was  beginning. 


Ste mists  wanted  to  wage  a 
"wa r of  liberation"  against 
British  colonialism  but  found 
themselves  shunned  by  a 
mainstream  Zionist  move- 
ment feat  still  saw  Britain  as 
a strategic  ally  despite  severe 
restrictions  on  Jewish  immi- 
gration and  land  sales  — and 
shunned  their  conspiratorial 
style  and  terrorist  methods. 
Exploratory  contacts  with  the 
Nazis  about  cooperation 
against  the  British  put  them 
forever  beyond  fee  pale. 

After  Avraham  Stern, 
founder  of  the  eponymous 
gang,  was  gunned  down  by  a 
British  detective  in  1942, 
Eldad  — a classical  scholar 
and  philosopher  with  a vitri- 
olic pen  and  a fiery  manner  — 
became  foe  ideologue  of  foe 
group. 

Yitzhak  Shamir,  later  to 
succeed  Begin  as  Israeli 
prime  minister,  ran  its  opera- 
tions, including  the  notorious 
assassination  of  the  Swedish 
UN  mediator,  Count  Benia - 
dotte,  in  1948.  The  third  mem- 
ber of  the  triumvirate  was 
Natan  Yellin-Mor.  who  subse- 
quently moved  to  the  left  to 


preach  co-existence  with  the 
Palestinians. 

Eldad  was  out  in  the  cold 
for  almost  30  years,  one  of  a 
lonely  band  of  fringe  ultra- 
nationalists  forced  to  accept 
that  Israel  existed  in  narrow 
borders  that  were  for  from 
I their  grand  vision  or  a resur- 
gent Hebrew  nation.  But  fee 
1967  war  changed  all  that  The 
capture  of  East  Jerusalem, 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip 

— Judea  and  Samaria  to  the  , 
exultant  right  — literally 
opened  up  new  horizons.  , 
"Greater  Israel"  became  a , 
reality  and  a small  but  active 
settler  movement  began  to  i 
prosper  under  the  Labour ! 
government  of  the  day. 

It  took  another  full  decade  i 

— until  1977  — for  electoral  1 
reality  to  catch  up  with  shift-  | 
ing  ideology  and  changes  on 
the  ground.  After  the  victory 
of  Begin’s  new  Likud  party, 
settlements  went  up  on  lonely 
West  Bank  hillsides,  a brutal 
challenge  to  every 
Palestinian  town  and  village. 
Eldad,  the  man  who  trans- 
lated Nietzsche  into  Hebrew, 
again  became  a public  figure. 


m ■■ssri 


Yisrael  Eldad . . . espoused  a 
messianic  Zion  ism  s wjv  i *c  ok 


But  he  saw  Beg  in's  evasive 
commitment  to  “autonomy" 
at  Camp  David  ns  n dangerous 
compromise  with  principles. 
Arabs,  he  insisted,  could  only 
ever  he  a minority  titter  he 
defender  1 Jewish  settlers  who 
waged  a terrorist  camprugn 
against  Palestinians.  In  his 
final  years  Eldad  bitterly  op- 
posed the  IsrrH-PLQ  peace 
mows  launched  by  the 


Labour  government  of  Yit- 
zhak Rabin,  assassinated  by  a 
rightwing  Jew  last 
November. 

Eldad  used  his  weekly 
column  in  the  Yediot  Ahar- 
onot  newspaper  — the  largest 
circulation  Hebrew  paper  In 
the  land  — to  attack  the  peace 
process,  especially  during  last 
month’s  accelerated  with- 
drawal from  West  Bank 
towns.  He  made  clear  that 
Rabin's  murder  — by  a young 
religious  fanatic  whose 
single-minded  commitment 
would  have  been  familiar  to 
him  from  Stern  Gang  days  — 
was  lent,  serious  than  the  sur- 
render of  Eretz  Yisrael  (The 
Land  of  Israel);  "Whoever 
docs  not  feel  the  loss  and  the 
destruction  . . . does  not 
understand  that  this  Is  the 
most  dangerous  assassination 
of  all  — the  daily  cutting 
away  of  the  body  and  the 
soul." 


Ian  Black 


Yisrael  Eldad.  extremist  politi- 
cian. bom  Novomber,  it  1910; 
died  January  22.  1996 


Dame  Mary  Arden.  High 
Court  judge,  49;  Prof  Gillian 
Brown,  phenologist,  59; 
Gary  Burton,  vibraphonlst 
jazz  composer.  53;  Princess 
Caroline  of  Monaco,  39; 
Prof  Alastair  Comps  ton, 
neurologist.  48;  Lord  Den- 
ning. former  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  97;  Ian  Dudgeon,  race- 
horse trainer,  51;  Prof  David 
Ford,  theologian,  48;  Bill 
Hayden,  governor- general  of 
Australia,  63;  Rutger  Hauer, 
actor.  52;  Phillip  Knight!  ey, 
author  and  journalist,  67; 
i Petr  Korda,  tennis  player, 
28;  Sir  James  Llghthill. 
FRS,  mathematician,  former 
Provost.  University  College, 
London,  72;  Fiona  Mac- 
Carthy,  writer,  56;  Jeanne 
Moreau,  actress,  68;  Chris- 
tine Nicholls,  historian,  edi- 
tor, Hutchinson  Encyclope- 
dia of  Biography,  53;  Bob 
Paisley,  former  football 
manager,  77;  Rupert  Pen- 
nant-Rea,  former  deputy 
governor,  Bank  of  England, 
48;  Sir  Alick  Rankin,  chair- 1 
man.  Scottish  Financial  i 
Enterprise  and  Scottish  & , 
Newcastle  Breweries,  61;  I 
Andy  RashJeigh.  actor.  47;  i 
Ted  Rowlands,  Labour  MP, 
56;  Joan  Walley,  Labour  47; 
Benny  Waters,  saxophonlk, 
94;  Brian  Weight,  chief  con- 
stable, Dorset.  60. 


January  23,  1935:  I am  con- 
templating writing  to  Ivor 
Nicholson,  cursing  bis 
reader.  If  you  told  the  story  of 
any  book  In  the  form  of  a 
reader’s  report,  it  would 
sound  awfiiL  Reader’s  report 
of  Henry  Fourth,  Part  One.  by 
Shakespeare;  "This  is  a story 
of  life  in  London.  The  plot  is 
improbable  and  does  not 
carry  conviction,  as  it  deals 
with  a Prince  of  Wales  who 
apparently  frequents  public 
houses.  There  is  a fat  man 
named  Falstaff . . 

I believe  there  are  two  ways 
' of  writing  novels.  One  is 
mine,  making  the  thing  a sort 
of  musical  comedy  without 
music,  and  ignoring  real  life 
altogether;  the  other  is  going 
right  down  into  life  and  not 
caring  a damn.  The  ones  that 
fail  are  the  ones  where  the 
writer  loses  his  nerve  and 
says,  "My  God!  I can't  write 
this,  I must  tone  it  down." 
Wodehouse  on  Wodehouse. 
Penguin,  1981. 


shift  workers  t Agence- 
France  Presse  wee  "writers" 
of  various  sorts. 

Assuming  a "witer"  to  be  a 
different  fish  firot  a journal- 
ist I can  tell  you  iat  Bowles 
was  the  former,  nc  the  latter. 
Whenever  the  ight  desk 
head  had  to  break  ie  news  to 
him  that  his  late:  effort  at 
translating  and  roasting  a 
simple  news  item  ns  useless, 
he  would  draw  u;  a chair, 
light  his  pipe  and  ubark  on 
a 35-minute  seminr  on  fee 
nature  of  the  prblem,  if 
permitted. 


Death  Notices 


C«nOU_  TMtAm  (Th&rto.Baerwald). 
OH  16Ui  January,  aged  99  Cmoaon  on. 

to  WanMor  her  Wo 
2*  to?11  al  Friends  Hoe.  Euston 

ftea^London  on  Sunday  4th  ibntary  at 


n£Rf^JoTLJ-ale  * Shrtd  HaDan 


awl  Hong  Kong  UnlYjJty  rf |oh 
to  hto  SIMP  on  Salunya)  ££ 
1)0  WB&r  < all  mho 

fe^.hh^,FunS?1  Service  at  Il  SafnS 
Cjwrch.  Today.  ShfllbeW  on  Fnc,  36U!  oi 

MWriKtO  Wood  Crematorium  ai  3«. 
MACKINTOSH,  lan  Hobart  Uij — 

08 

Sw'iWR*  S°°d  Junctl  °"3  Jan£ 
Having  has  a twwusiyiji  mp 

£!WsJf1!g9W'0  ami  low  and  iwEr'S 
hm  unto  Diana  and  ha  a C™™7 
his  family,  fne*  ^ 
any  strangers  lucky  enough  io 

S?*?**^-  E*1*  fled  peaodully  , hnr 
an»p  at  home  agad  83  on  ifl  Jamj  .KJ 
«Mt0f  A sfrart  illness.  No  flowere  fi^Uiruix. 
to  the  Strok o AB^iaiion. 


Letter 


Rod  Prince  writes:  What  an 
extraordinary  claim  from  the 
late  Patrick  Bowles  (obituary 
January  18)  that  his  fellow 


lUf  announeommt  *eW»n« 


Jackdaw 


dug,  glug 


I DON'T  know  what  it  is,  bnt 
it  sounds  like  one  of  those  old 
rudimentary  electronic  kind 
of  things-  It  sounds  rather 
dated,  from  a particular  era. 

It  sounds  like  it’s  from  the 
sixties. 

It's  actually  an  underwater 
recording  of  bearded  seals. 
Oh,  right!  I thought  about  the  . 
whales,  it  had  that  sort  of  qual- 
ity. The  whales  I’d  know,  but  • 
fee  seals  I didn't  recognise.  It 
sounded  to  me  like  people 
playing  with  early  electronic 
music  but  really  not  compos- 
ers. In  fact  they're  not  compos- 
ers, which  is  quite  reassuring. 
It's  very  sweet  actually,  it’s 
nice ...  I remember  years  ago. 


74,  when  1 was  in  San  Diego, 
people  in  between  the  physics 
and  music  departments  were 
trying  to  set  up  doing  free  im- 
provisation With  dolphins. 
They’d  analyse  the  sound  of 
dolphins  and  then  synthesise 
it  and  play  it  back  and  play 
with  them.  They’d  put  speak- 
ers in  the  ocean  and  play  with 
the  dolphins.  The  dolphins 
would  sing  with  them  and 
they'd  do  improvisations. 

When  I was  in  Los  An  geles 
last  week,  there  was  a piece  in 
fee  paper  saying  feat  they’d 
actually  had  to  stop  some 
sonic  experiments  in  one  of 
fee  bays  north  of  Los  Angeles 
because  three  large  hump- 
backed whales  were  found 
dead  in  the  bay.. . 

Is  it  true  that  you  did  some 
underwater  recordings  for 
Sinking  Of  The  Titanic? 
They  weren’t  recorded  under- 
water. What  we  did  was  to  sim- 
ulate it  by  working  in  a phys- 
ics laboratory,  simulating  the 
kind  of  sounds  which  might 
i have  happened  if  the  string . 

I players  were  playing  under- 
water. But  In  feet  they  can't 
play  underwater  so  we 
! couldn't  do  feat.  The  depth  of 
water  we  needed,  several 


miles  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
the  speakers  wouldn't  have 
withstood  the  pressure.  So  we 
had  to  calculate  what  would 
happen ...  We  did  the  first 
live  recording  of  the  Sinking 
Of  The  Titanic  in  a disused 
water  tower  that  had  a partic- 
ularly interesting  acoustic 
ambience.  And  then  we  did  a 
performance  just  after  that  in 
a swimming  bath  in  Brussels. 
We  actually  played  on  a raft 
on  the  water, 

Composer  Gavin  Bncrs  inter- 
viewed in  The  Wire’s  Invisible 
Jukebox  section,  an  intellec- 
tual variant  on  Name  That 
Tune.  Thanks  lo  S Hamilton. 


Old  hand 


I USED  to  play  in  a very  good 


poker  game,  but  they  played  a 
lot  of  crazy  games,  and  it  was 


lot  of  crazy  games,  and  it  was 
very  expensive.  It  wasn't  one 
of  those  games  where  people 
work  out  the  odds  and  then 
call  the  bet.  It  was  more  like, 
"Let's  stick  the  money  in  and 
then  think  about  it  after- 
wards" ...  It  got  bigger  and. 
bigger  and  I did  very  well  out 
of  it.  It  helped  educate  my 
kids.  But  I then  hit  a financial 
rock,  profess  tonally  every- 


thing seemed  lo  be  fa  Wins 
apart,  ana  at  the  same  time  I 
had  three  disastrous  nights. 
In  three  weeks.  I lost  10  grand. 
From  where  l stood,  that  was 
a great  deal  of  money.  I’m  not 
stupid.  I thought,  I can't  do 
this.  I've  got  tugoi  out.  And  so 
I stopped  It  was  very  diffi- 
cult. because  T had  been  play- 
ing in  tliat  game  for  21  years. 

I didn't  know  what  to  do  with 

j my  Tuesdays There  used 

to  be  a woman  who  played 
at  the  casino.  A great  bis. 
overweight,  aggressive 
woman,  profoundly  ugly  and 
profoundly  unpleasant: 
people  were  trying  to  beat 
her.  and  they  just  gave  her 
money,  because  they  couldn't 
believe  that  when  she  bet  she 
always  had  it.  She  was  one  of 
God’s  monsters  and  she  used 
her  monstrosity.  Then  there 
was  a very  sophisticated 
guy.  he  knew  about  the  arts 
and  wines  and  paintings  and 
literature,  but  he  was  a terri- 
ble poker  player  and  he  could 
not  conceive  that  people  he 
looked  down  on  could  run 
rings  around  him. 

A I Alvarez,  author,  critic.  p>vt 
and  poker  plover,  inlcrrienvtl 
in  FHM. 


Winter  sun 


Q,  I REALLY  need  my  sun- 
glasses on  a sunny  day.  but  is 
it  naff  lo  wear  them  in 
winter? 

.A.  It  used  to  be  considered 
pretentious  to  wear  sun- 
glasses in  winter,  but 
recently  they  have  become  a 
very  necessary  accessory  — 
whether  worn  as  a substitute 
Alice  band  or  as  protection 
for  the  eyes.  With  worries 
about  the  disappearance  of 
the  ozone  layer,  beauty  edi- 
tors wouldn't  go  anywhere  - 
without  their  dark  glasses  to 
hand. 


never  be  as  cosy  as  opaque 
ones,  but  they  will  keep  out 
fee  worst  of  the  cold. 


Q.  CAN  ANYONE  get  away 
wife  lime  green? 

A.  Lime  green  is  not  an  easy 
colour  to  wear.  It  really  de- 
pends on  your  colouring ...  A 
hint  of  bright  colour  is  always 
fee  best' option  If  you're  ner- 
vous about  wearing  it  head  to 
foe ...  Lime  green  is  a hot 
colour  this  season,  but  If  it 


doesn’t  suit  you  there  are 
other  shades  — peppermint, 
pistachio,  olive  and  emerald 
—from  which  you  should  be 
able  to  find  a shade  to  suit 
your  colouring. 

Vogue’s  style  Counsel  dishes 
out  advice  Jor  concerned  fash- 
ion victims. 


Litcrit 


Q I'M  CONFUSED  -I 
thought  slingbacks  were 
summer  shoes  but  the  shops 
are  full  of  them  at  the  mo- 
ment. Can  I wear  tights  with 
slingbacks  to  keep  out  the 
cold? 

A.  You  can  wear  tights  with 
slingbacks,  but  the  tights 
must  be  ultra-sheer  and 
shouldn't  have  reinforced 
heels . , . Opaques  simply  do 
not  work  with  slingbacks  as 
they  block  in  the  heel  area 
that  the  shoe  is  designed  to 
expose.  Sheer  tights  will 


OVER  THE  next  few  years, 
?v5raii  Hteracy.  in  the  lim* 
tied  sense  of  rapid  extraction 
ormeaning  from  sufficiently 
simplified  text  (for  example 
news  headlines,  advertising 
and  political  slogans)  can  be 
expected  to  increase.  But 
by  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century . the  proportion  of  fee 

j T s PopuJation  who  can 
read  to  the  end  ofnormalsen- 
tences  may  well  be  In  rapid 

decline.  A century  later^  the 
wadtag  (as  opposed  to 

2E?me  ?wrds  men- 
“fooataig  with  them) 
may  be  confined  to  the 

ranks  of  a leisured  elite.  Over 


tion.  both  between  and 
within  organisations.  Fewr 
and  fewer  people  now  shift 
greater  and  greater  work- 
loads, driven  ever  faster  by 

tuated  by  rapid-reaction 
interoffice  and  worldwide 
computer  nets.  The  signs  of 
competitive  anxiety  can  al- 
ready  be  observed  in  the 
workplace —shrinking  atten 
tion  span,  abbreviation  of 

hS!5?mettlory'  fpixtf-the- 
™»d  responses,  increasing 
emotionally.  weadeningcJ- 

rdfofoative  thought,  and 
"ESP  *»t benStenwoni 

works  in  the  New  Scientist. 


Limeys  - • . Vogue 


, — •.•-uuciaium  may  loin 

humanity's  lost  arts 
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Mobile 
phones 
share 
sale  in 

March  Cocking  one . . . Managing  director  Hans  Snook  waves  an  Orange  handset  as  the  company  announces  flotation  plans  photograph:  graham  turns) 

£2.8bn  Orange  floats  slice 


. ’■  ■■■ 

-■•■••I.""--  I* 


counts  — are  having  to  eat 

their  words.  This  spring’s 
■ planned  stock  market  flota- 

tion  is  expected  to  see  the 
W repayment  of  around 
v - £200  million  of  loans  which 

' BAe  made  to  Orange  and  still 
^||Sg3f|=  ; leave  the  company  with  a 
stake  which  could  be  worth  in 
excess  Of  £700  million. 

• — «bimk3«v,.t;  ^ - There  is  more  than  Dutch 

halted  by  comfort,  too.  in  the  news  of 

A|~v  Rri  immor  the  troubles  at  Fokker  where 
MISa  D rumnier  Daimler-Benz  has  refused  fur- 
ther  financial  support  As 

UNDER  more  normal  cir-  BAe  is  quick  to  acknowledge, 
cumstances  tonight's  Fokker  has  been  a formidable 
preelection  State  of  the  rival  in  the  market  for 
Union  address  in  the  United  regional  jet-liners,  outselling 
States  would  be  the  opportu-  BAe  by  a ratio  of  two-to-one. 
nity  for  an  incumbent  first-  But  as  BAe  will  be  all  too 
term  President  to  lay  out  his  well  aware,  the  problems  at 
strategy  and  spending  prior-  Fokker  are  a symptom  of  the 
ities  for  the  next  four  years.  wider  difficulties  facing  the 

BUI  Clinton  does  not  have  industry.  It  remains  to  be 


Union  address  in  the  United 
States  would  be  the  opportu- 
nity for  an  incumbent  first- 
term  President  to  lay  out  his 
strategy  and  spending  prior- 
ities for  the  next  four  years. 

BUI  Clinton  does  not  have 


PHOTOGRAPH:  GRAHAM  TURNS) 


that  luxury:  he  will  speak  to  seen  if  they  are  also  part  of 
Congress  and  the  nation  as  a the  solution, 
shackled  person  forced  by  the 

Republicans  to  scale  back  the  

ambitions  of  his  presidency.  Generation  name 

Indeed,  as  a result  of  the  cur-  wene,dl,on  game 

rent  deadlock  in  budget  negoti-  - ■■■: 

ations  his  main  priority  will  be  I rnirimtn6  ih 

keeping  the  government  mn-  I 

ntng  beyond  February  15  1996,  ' fS.  ^ L? 


i CSUL  ueauiutiA.  UJ  uuugei  ui^uu-  . - , , ■ ■-  

ations  his  main  priority  will  be  I rniHmtn6 

keeping  the  government  run-  I JSSS 

ning  beyond  February  15  1996, 

when  the  Treasury’s  next  +^|L J? 

$24.5  billion  (£16.3  billion)  SH! 

quarterly  interest hUlfells  due. 

The  budget  uncertainty  has  Sw 
caused  some  short-term  anxi-  other  members  of  Goldman  s 
ety  on  the  financial  markets,  executive  committee  fa- 
where  the  possibility  of  a US  ™uk™d  “ ^JtaJi0nf'  *h®5 
debt  defeult  is  too  horrible  to 

imagine.  But  this  immediate  ^ 

prospect  is  outweighed  by  the  s 
knowledge  that  the  US's  bud-  rL  036  S””8  ^74  8«oeral 
^tari^etkis  changing  partners  who  gathered  for  an 

As  Mr  Clinton^budget  “5"*1 
rhiAf  t Ann  Ponpttn  has  a<*.  hattan,  the  younger  ones  held 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 


company,  which  may  not 
move  into  the  black  until 
1998.  However  Orange  had  de- 


O RANGE,  the  mo-  private  investors  after  moni- 
bile  phone  group  toring  Internet  discussion 
which  started  op-  groups  and  receiving  letters 
erations  less  than  from  subscribers.  Individuals 
two  years  ago,  had  indicated  they  did  not 
yesterday  announced  plans  to  want  to  be  left  out  if  the  corn- 
float  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  pany  was  floated,  lie  said, 
company  in  a move  expected  A new  company  called  Or- 
to  value  the  business  at  ange  has  been  formed  to  be- 
around  £2.7  billion.  come  the  bolding  company  of  j 

Hans  Snook,  the  group’s  Hutchison  Telecomm  tin  ic.?-  | 
managing,  director,  said  all 


cided  to  include  an  offer  for  31-58  per  cent 


the  business.  Hutchison  at 
present  owns  68.42  per  cent 
and  BAe  the  remaining 


Orange  hopes  the  new 
money  it  raises  will  he  suffi- 
cient to  repay  the  £650  million 
it  has  borrowed  from  its 
shareholders.  It  already  has 
sufficient  funds  to  complete 
the  construction  of  its  net- 
work, following  a recent 
£L2  billion  debt  facility. 

Orange.  Britain's  fourth 
and  latest  mobile  phone 
group,  uses  the  same  PCN  dig- 


0 range  subscribers,  expected  grov/tfi 
4.0  million 


market  place  [for  mobile  Orange  has  already  invested 
phones]  and  over  26  per  cent  about  £1.1  billion  in  its  net- 
of  the  UK  digital  market,"  he  work  which.  Mr  Snook  said. 


managing,  director,  said  all  tions  UK.  which  owns  the  Or-  group,  uses  the  same  PCN  dig- 
the  money  raised  by  the  sale.  ange  mDbflepha  dp  .network  a .ital  standard  as  Mercury  One- 
of  new  shares  in  March  would  national  paging  system  and  a 2-One.  Its  larger  rivals.  Cell- 
be  used  to  repay  loans  from  service  provider  selling  air-  net  and  Vodafone,  have 
the  company’s  two  sharehold-  time  on  the  Cellnet  and  Voda-  nationwide  analogue  net- 
ers,  Hutchison  Whampoa  and  tone  networks.  works  and  more  recent  digital 


said.  now  cove 

Market  sources  estimate  erf  the  i 
that  Orange  is  currently  Britain, 
worth  about  £2.1  billion,  after  months  t 
taking  account  of  the  share-  to  extei 
holder  loans  and  about  Northezr 
£450  million  of  bank  debt.  The  already 
capital  will  need  to  be  in-  stations, 
creased  by  at  least  a third  to  Hutchi 


now  covered  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  population  in  Great 


quarterly  interest  bill  fells  due. 

The  budget  uncertainty  has 
caused  some  short-term  anxi- 
ety on  the  financial  markets, 
where  the  possibility  of  a US 
debt  default  is  too  horrible  to 
imagine  But  this  immediate 
prospect  is  outweighed  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  US's  bud- 
get arithmetic  is  changing 

As  Mr  Clinton’s  budget 


Britain.  Within  the  next  few  chief.  Leon  Panetta.  has  ac- 

months  the  group  is  expected  knowledged,  the  US  fiscal 

to  extend  its  network  to  stance  has  changed  from  one  ^ , *74,  part?Hf 

Northern  Ireland,  where  it  Is  in  which  the  $200  billion  defi-  2°“™“  19?;  Thes? 

already  acquiring  base  cit  would  stretch  way  into  the 


Goldman  since  1992.  These 
younger  partners  have  not 


be  used  to  repay  loans  from 
the  company’s  two  sharehold- 
ers, Hutchison  Whampoa  and 
British  Aerospace. 

He  said  the  issue  was 
mainly  one  for  institutional 


fone  networks.  works  and  more  recent  digital 

Hutchison  Whampoa,  a networks  based  on  the  Euro- 
large  Hong  Kong  trading  pean  GSM  standard,  now  also 


creased  by  at  least  a third  to  Hutchison's  service  provtd-  the  deficit  would  be  totally 
give  the  public  25  per  cent  of  ers  in  France  and  Germany  eliminated  by  the  end  of 
the  enlarged  group,  raising  will  be  transferred  to  Orange  seven  years.  The  Panetta 
its  worth  after  flotation  to  on  flotation.  Mr  Snook  said  view  is  that  this  will  cost  the 
about  £2.8  billion.  . the  French  business  was  the  Democrats  (and  whoever  may 

However  the  original  valua-  largest  independent  service  follow  them  in  the  White 
tion  is  based  on  estimates  of  provider  in  France,  while  the  House)  up  to  $500  billion  trf 
market  growth  and  revenue  German  company  ranked  future  spending  authority, 
for  years  ahead.  Analysts  ex-  number  five  in  Germany.  hi  effect,  this  means  that 


give  the  public  25  per  cent  of  ers  in  France  and  Germany 
the  enlarged  group,  raising  will  be  transferred  to  Orange 
its  worth  after  flotation  to  on  flotation.  Mr  Snook  said 
about  £2.8  billion.  . the  French  business  was  the 

However  the  original  valua-  largest  independent  service 


tv wiuu  3UCIUU  naj  U1C  . J l. ,;ij 

next  century,  to  one  in  which  °P 

the  deficit  would  be  totally 

elim  mated  by  the  endtrf  °ld^  Partnere.  however, 
seven  years  The  Panetta 
view  is  that  this  will  cost  the 

were  to  fetch  two-times  book 


Democrats  (and  whoever  may 

follow  them  in  the  White  va^ue  in  a public  offering  that 
House)  up  to  $500  billion  of 


group,  and  BAe.  the  civil  avi- 


being  used  widely  in  non- 
European  countries. 

Mr  Snook  said  Orange  bad 


investors,  partly  because  of  ation  and  defence  group,  will 
the  complexity  in  valuing  the  retain  their  existing  shares  in 


The  battle  for  Forte 


MAM  adds  vital  stake 
to  Granada’s  assault 


added  more  than  20.000  sub- 1 
scribers  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  taking  its  total  to 
more  than  -joo.fiOO.  “We  now 
have  7 pei-  cent  of  the  total  UK 


for  years  ahead.  Analysts  ex-  number  five  in  Germany, 
pect  the  overall  UK  mobile  He  said  details  of  a share 
market  will  grow  from  about  option  scheme  for  Orange's 
5.3  million  subscribers  at  the  directors  and  senior  execu- 
end  of  last  year  to  16  million  tives  would  be  published  in 


by  2005,  with  digital  taking  an 
ever-increasing  market  share. 


nnber  five  in  Germany.  hi  effect,  this  means  that  i n lr 

He  said  details  of  a share  discretionary  spending,  the 

option  scheme  for  Orange's  cash  left  after  paying  for  gov-  . , 

directors  and  senior  execu-  eminent  debt,  inflation  and 
tives  would  be  published  in  the  rising  number  of  people 
the  pathfinder  prospectus  at  on  welfare  and  social  securi- 

the  beginning  of  March.  ties,  will  be  squeezed  harder  » “S 

every  year.  Asdefence  has  al-  years'  .a?]fr5S  is  a new 
ready  t^n  more  than  its  Mr  TSS 
share  of  cuts,  further  reduc- 
tnrw-tl  rj-Lj-i  tions  will  come  from  trans-  Spir^?Si 

3t  makes 


lion.  A younger  partner’s 
stake  is  more  in  the  range  of 
$2  million.  Hence  the 


Boeing’s  run  Asda  chief  makes 
SrtJSrsSS1  21  -8m  profit  from 

$4bnorder  Shai"e  °Pti0n  Sal e 


environment  and  human 
resources  programmes. 

Mr  Clinton  can  promise  a 
great  deal  in  his  speech,  but 
the  Republicans  will  no 
longer  let  him  deliver.  Over 
the  longer  haul,  this  means 
that  the  shadow  of  the  US 
budget  deficit,  which  has 


future  in  the  first  place. 


Mercury  rises 

MERCURY  Asset  Man- 
agement’s role  in  de- 
ciding the  outcome  of 


ERCURY  Asset  Man- 


believed.  Gartmore,  are  likely 

lan  Kmg  , to  reject  Granada's  offer. 

MAM  refused  to  make  any 

MERCURY  Asset  Man-  comment  officially,  although 
agement  was  last  privately,  insiders  expressed 
night  understood  to  anger  at  the  way  the  fond 
have  committed  its  14.4  per  management  group,  and  in 
cent  stake  in  Forte  to  Gra-  particular  its  vice-chairman 
nada,  thereby  making  the  Carol  Galley,  have  been  criti- 
media  and  leisure  combine  cised  during  the  bid. 
odds-on  favourite  to'  win  con-  One  senior  source  said:  “The 

trol  of  the  hotels  group.  message  that  we  have  tried  to 


. 1 

MAM,  which  has  been 
heavily  criticised  for  its  con- 

■■■%1 

duct  in  the  takeover  battle,  is 

1 

expected  to  confirm  publicly 

" '.  li 

V I 

“ A’ 

its  support  for  Granada  ahead 
of  the  1pm  deadline  for  the 
bid  this  afternoon.' 

The  fund  management 

, ^ X 

group’s  decision,  which  fol- 

ilieved,  Gartmore.  are  likely  Last  night.  Forte  shares  M M rr~ r 

reject  Granada’s  offer.  closed  down  3p  at  373p.  MarK  Tran  m Hgw  TorK 
MAM  refused  to  make  any  against  Granada's  cash  offer 

iramenf  officially,  although  of  362p  a share.  But  Granada  BOEING  yesterday 
ivately,  insiders  expressed  shares  closed  up  2p  at  096p,  Del  inched  another  major 
lger  at  the  way  the  fond  valuing  its  cash-and  shares  aircraft  order  when  General 
anagement  group,  and  in  offer  at  388p.  Electric's  aircraft  leasing 

irticular  its  vice-chairman  Other  developments  yester-  company,  GE  Capital  Avia- 
irol  Galley,  have  been  criti-  day  included  Forte’s  publics-  tion.  announced  a $4  billion 
sed  during  the  bid.  tion  of  a written  parliamen-  contract  to  buy  as  many  as  , 

One  senior  source  said:  “The  tary  answer  by  the  President  239  passenger  aircraft 
essage  that  we  have  tried  to  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Ian  The  order  includes  five 
it  across  is  that  we  take  this  Lang,  to  a question  from  Tory  777s.  the  biggest  planes  in 
ocess  very  seriously,  and  MP,  John  Carlisle,  who  had  Boeing's  inventory.  20  cur- 


Paulme  Springett 


A- 

i Vnai 


period  of  time,  to  maintain  be  removed.  Yet  the  long-term 
our  calibre  of  management’’  effects  of  squeezing  US  fiscal 
Mr  Norman  now  has  op-  policy  so  hard  could  be  disas- 


weakened  the  credibility  of  Granada's  £3.8  billion  bid  for 
US  bonds  and  the  dollar  may  Forte  has  been  the  biggest 


be  removed.  Yet  the  long-term  talking  point  in  the  run-ttp  to 
effects  of  squeezing  US  fiscal  today’s  1pm  deadline, 
policy  so  hard  could  be  disas-  But  it  has  gone  largely  un- 
trous  not  just  for  American  noticed  that  should  Granada 


RCHZE  Norman,  chief  tions  over  million  Asda  trous  not  just  for  American  noticed  that  should  Granada 
executive  of  super-  shares.  As  well  as  the  latest  growth  but  for  important  succeed  in  taking  over  Forte, 


# vnarket  chain  Asda,  has  tranche,  be  bolds  955,895  op--  trading  partners  like  Britain, 
made  a profit  of  £1.8  million  tions  granted  at  97.5p  and  ex-  where  expansion  has  stalled, 
from  the  sale  of  part  of  his  ercisable  from  1998;  520,328 


message  that  we  have  tried  to  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Ian 
get  across  is  that  we  take  this  Lang,  to  a question  from  Tory 


from  the  sale  of  part  of  his  ercisable  from  1998;  520,328 
holding  to  the  company.  The  options  granted  at  54J>p,  half 
shares  had  been  granted  of  which  are  exercisable  in 
under  a share-option  scheme  July  1997  and  the  rest  the 
at  36p  each.  Mr  Norman  sold  following  year;  and  22  mil- 


process  very  seriously,  and 


In  focusing  on  Carol,  it  hasn’t 


to  act  in  respect  of  Granada’s 
“decision  to  understate  pub- 
licly Us  intention"  for  the  dis- 


tent models  of  the  737  and  82 
or  the  netf  generation  of  737s 
now  under  development.  GE 
Capital  Aviation  also  ob- 


lion  options,  granted  at  O.lp 
under  a special  long-term  In- 
centive plan. 

The  ebullient  Mr  Norman 


Orange  windfall 


RITISH  Aerospace  can 


the  hotel  group’s  place  in  the 
FTSE  100  could  be  taken  by 
MAM.  which  is  on  the  Stock 
Exchange’s  “reserve  list"  of 
stocks  just  outside  the  pre- 
mier index. 

If  Carol  Galley  and  her 


looked  at  the  key  issues,  and  posal  of  Forte's  Meridien  and  tabued  options  for  152  more  of  each.  They  become  exercis-  the  face  of  increasingly  fierce 


them  at  11  Op.  lion  options,  granted  at  O.lp  H feeUmS  tm  they  will 

Yesterday,  Asda  issued  a under  a special  long-term  in-  [j  mf  secure  a profit  of  up  to 

further  tranche  of  share  op-  centive  plan.  nw.  Qlt-  £200  million  for  MAM’S  edi- 
tions to  its  top  executives,  in-  The  ebullient  Mr  Norman  ents  — an  achievement  that 

eluding  Mr  Norman.  He  has  spearheaded  Asda’s  JJT  j could  tempt  other  investors, 

received  791.895  at  111.  5p  return  to  financial  health  in  and  perhaps  enough  to  propel 


received  791.895  at  lll.5p 


we’re  annoyed  at  the  way  exclusive  hotels.  In  bis  reply, 
people  have  impugned  our  Mr  Lang  said  that  if  Mr  Car- 


Granada  chief,  Gerry  Robin- 


Integrity.” 

Apart  from  MAM’s  much- 


son.  and  Forte  boss.  Sir  Rocco  expected  decision  to  back 


Forte,  is  likely  to  convince  a 
string  of  other  City  fond  man- 
agers to  back  Mr  Robinson. 

Several  of  the  Scottish  insti- 
tutions. which  have  been  crit- 
ical of  Sir  Rocco’s  manage- 
ment of  Forte  in  the  past  are 
widely  tipped  to  support  Gra- 
nada. But  other  institutions, 
including  NatWest  Invest- 
ment Management  and,  it  is 


Granada,  possibly  the  worst 
news  for  Sir  Rocco  was  that 
dealers  yesterday  reported 


lisle  had  “evidence  of  nil- 
proper  conduct”,  lie  should 
provide  details  of  it. 

Forte  highlighted  Gra- 
nada’s U-turn  over  Meridien. 
in  which  It  initially  said  it 


substantial  defections  by  bis  would  “capitalise"  on  the 
traditionally  loyal  army  of  brand,  but  later  said  it  had 


private  shareholders. 

One' dealer  said ’’hundreds” 
trf  private  sliareholdings  had 
been  sold  in  the  market,  typi- 
cally in  parcels  of  between 
1,000  to  3,000  shares  a time. 


“downplayed”  its  intentions. 


the  newest  737s. 

The  massive  order  from  GE 
Capital  Aviation,  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  aircraft  leas- 
ing companies,  continues  a 
remarkable  run  of  sucesss  for 
Boeing.  The  Seattle-based, 
company  has  now  won  three 
out  of  the  last  four  big  aircraft 
orders.  Taiwan.  Singapore 
and  Malaysia,  which  recently 


able  on  January  22,  1999  and  competition.  A high  profile, 


expire  on  January  21, 2006. 

A company  spokesman  said 


often  controversial  figure,  he 
played  a key  role  In  last 


Mr  Norman  had  been  forced  year’s  demise  of  the  net  book 
to  sell  his  shares  last  Friday  agreement,  and  triggered  a 
because  the  share-option  review  of  price  maintenance 
rules  required  the  value  of  bis  of  drugs  by  the  Office  of  Fair 
holding  should  not  exceed  a Trading  when  he  announced 
certain  level.  Asda's  Issue  of  Asda’s  move  into  own-label 
further  options  had  also  been  drugs  and  vitamins. 


- once  seen  as  little  more 

than  a black  hole  in  BAe-s  ac-  ^ 


Highland  Distilleries  buys 
stake  in  Macallan-Glenlivet 


However.  Granada  said  ordered  $4  billion  worth  of  option  rules. 


timed  so  as  hot  to  flout  share- 


Forte  was  merely  “mischief- 
making’’,  and  added  it  was 
certain  it  had  done  nothing 
wrong.  - 


I spy  kids’  video  camera 


Nicholas  Bamuster 
Technology  Editor 


bitions  of  would-be  movie  | eluding  Sesame  Street  pre- 


directors are  curtailed  by 
the  lack  of  tape  in  tbecam- 


scbool  toys,  radio  con- 
trolled vehicles  and  View- 


t A M UM*S  coming  up 
" f\/l  the  stairs.-  Hide 
I V.t  the  Gameboy  and 
get  on  with  the  home- 


era.  itself.  Hie  world  -they  ] master  3D  viewers. 


can-  film  is  restricted  be- 
cause the  camera  has  to  be 


A spokeswoman  said  the 
group. would  be  unveiling 


connected  by  a lead  to  the  VideoCam  at  the  Brit- 
etther  - a television  or  a isb  International  Toy  and 


get  on  with  the  home-  either  a television  or  a Isb  International  Toy  and 
work  ” The  ultimate  In  spy  video  recorder.  And  there  Hobby  Fair  in  London  next 
cameras  for  children  Is  is  no  glorious  Technicolor  week.  The  camera  will  go 
about- to  hit  the  market  — the  picture  Is  black  and  on  sale  “in  time  for  the 
later  this  year,  thinly  dis-  white.  Christmas  market”, 

gnised  as  a toy.  Children  bent  on  mis-  The  key  technology  be- 

TVco  Toys,  the  largest  US  chief  will  ' be  able  to  plug  bind  the  camera  is  a "“S™- 
toy-maker  alter  Hasbro  and  the  camera  into  a bedroom  chip  developed  in  the  UK  by 
Mattel,  is  to  launch  a video  television  and  then  position  Vision  — for  videophones, 
camera  costing  less  than  it  strategically  outside  the  security  cameras  and  m- 
£100.  using  electronic  imag- 
ing technology  developed 
by  Edinburgh-based  Vision 
Group. 


Christmas  market”. 

The  key  technology  be- 
hind the  camera  Is  a micro- 
chip developed  in  the  UK  by 
Vision  — for  videophones, 
security  cameras  and  in- 


door to  give  warning  of  ap-  dustrial  control  equipment 


ing  technology  developed  praaching  parents.  —but  made  in  the  Far  East, 

by  Edinburgh-based  Vision  Tyco,  which  bought  the  Vision,  listed  on  stock 
Group.  Matchbox  diecast  cars  busi-  market  last  April  at  97p  a 

At  that  price,  the  camera  ness  three  years  ago.  sells  a share,  yesterday  saw  Its 
bas  its  limitations.  The  am-  broad  range,  worldwide.  In-  shares  close  20p  up  at  237 p. 


At  that  price,  the  camera  1 ness  three  years  ago.  sells  a 


aircraft  Boeing  also  won  a 
part  order  with  Philippine 
Airlines,  with  Airbus  getting 
the  rest.  Boeing  was  under- 
standably euphoric  nt  having 
beaten  out  Airbus,  its  archri- 
val,  yet  again  this  year. 

GE  Capital  Aviation  Ser- 
vices said  that  the  agreement 
will  enable  the  company  to 
buy  aircraft  across  the  entire 
range  ol  tlie  737  family,  one  of 
the  best- selling  Boeing  mod-  , 
els.  GE  Capital  will  get  about  1 
25  planes  a year.  All  the  737s 
will  use  engines  made  by 
GFM  International,  a joint  I 
venture  of  General  Electric 
and  France's  Snecma. 

Boeing's  777,  which  hast  just 
started  flying,  carries  more 
than  350  passengers  and  is 
one  of  die  most  fuel-efficient 
planes  in  the  world.  But  its 
introduction  has  been  marred 
by  reports  over  whether  the 
plane  has  been  adequately 
tested,  FAA  engine  specialists 
are  reportedly  worried  that 
the  plane  could  be  severely 
destabilised  if  a fan  blade 
broke. 

The  777  series  is  key  to 
Boeing's  effort  to  maintain  its 
lead  in  the  global  market 


The  spokesman  said  share 
options  were  granted  to  As- 


Mr  Norman  also  angered 
his  rivals  with  Asda’s  pre- 
Christmas  campaign  of  ac- 
cepting promotional  vouchers 


Paulfate  Sprfctgatt 

HIGHLAND  Distilleries, 
maker  of  Famous  Grouse 


Macallan  is  probably  best 
known  for  Its  stogie  malt  whis- 
ky, The  Macallan.  Brian  Ivory. 
Highland’s  chief  executive,' 
said  the  strategy  was  to  build  a 


da's  top  executives  “because  from  any  of  the  supermarket  whisky  blend,  has  bought  a 28  I portfolio  of  premium  brands, 
we  contrive,  over  a long  chains.  per  cent  stake  In  rival  Macal-  either  owned  outright  or  as  a 

I InivOIpnllmt  fnr  MR  fi  mil.  1 et-oVa  omunrl  liYimmie  Omnv 

uomireau  was  roe  seuer.  me  Macauan  in  Britain  since 

■■■■  n .rrm  ■■■  _n . u j ■_  " " The  sale  was  hinted  at  last  1994,  and  it  uses  the  malt  for 

Energy  users  SCCK  lfVC|Uiry  week  when  Remy  said  it  was  blending.  Although  Highland 

into  generators’  activities  peripteraf  businesses  to  help  I malTwhiskies,  The  Macallaz 

reduce  its  debt.  That  an-  out-sells  these  with  annual 

LARGE  energy  users  yes-  and  Midlands  Electricity  by  nouncement  followed  an  un-  worldwide  sales  of  between 
terday  called  for  an  inves-  PowerGen.  The  group  darnis  expected  £5  million  loss  at  the  150,000  and  175,000  cases, 
tigation  into  the  grip  of  the  the  operation  of  the  wholesale  half-year  stage.  Remy  said  Mr  Ivory  said,  the  changing 
two  big  generators  on  the  electricity  market,  known  as  yesterday  that  the  sale  of  the  whisky  market  meant  that 
wholesale  electricity  market  the  pool,  is  the  wiain  cause  erf  Macallan  stake  represented  a the  purchase  of  The  Macallan- 
The  move  came  as  a new  the  high  prices  which  indus-  significant  part  erf  this  debt  stake  would  give  Highland 
challenger  to  the  dominant  try  has  to  pay  for  electricity.  reduction  programme  another  string  to  its  bow. 

position  of  National  Power  The  Government  wants  the  Highland  bought  30.6  mil-  Highland  sells  around  2.25 


lan-Glenlivet  for  £46.6  mil- 
lion. French  distiller  Remy 
Cointreau  was  the  seller. 

The  sale  was  hinted  at  last 
week  when  Remy  said  it  was 


stake,  around  Ebmous  Grouse. 

Highland  has  distributed 
The  Macallan  in  Britain  since 
1994,  and  it  uses  the  mah  for 
blending.  Although  Highland 


negotiating  to  dispose  of  some  already  has  a selection  of 
peripheral  businesses  to  help  malt  whiskies.  The  Macallan 


reduce  its  debt.  That  an- 
nouncement followed  an  un- 


out-sells  these  with  annual 
worldwide  sales  of  between 


expected  £5  million  loss  at  the  150,000  and  175,000  cases, 
half-year  stage.  Remy  said  Mr  Ivory  said  the  changing 
yesterday  that  the  sale  of  the  whisky  market  meant  that 


challenger  to  the  dominant  try  has  to  pay  for  electricity. 


position  of  National  Power  The  Government  wants  the  Highland  bought  80.6  mil- 
arid  PowerGen  emerged  in  the  inquiry  completed  by  end  lion  shares  at  I52.5p.  That 
form  of  a £315  million  gas-  erf  March  so  it  does  not  delay  was  below  Friday's  I78p  clos- 
ured power  station  planned  privatisation  trf  the  nuclear  ing  share  price,  analysts  srM 
by  British  Gas  and  Hydro-  industry.  it  was  quite  a full  price  be- 


reduction  programme. 
Highland  bought  30.6  mil- 


lion shares  at  I52.5p.  That  million  cases  of  Famous 
was  below  Friday's  I78p  clos-  Grouse  worldwide  a year,  just 


by  British  Gas  and  Hydro- 
Electric.  Construction  of  the 

station,  to  be  owned  by  joint  will  begin  operation  from  late  lute  Highland's  earnings. 

venture  firm  Seabank  Power,  1998.  supplying  electricity  to  

will  create  500  jobs  at  Avon-  Hydro-Electric  as  part  of  the  tourist  rates  — bank  sells 
mouth,  near  Bristol  firm's  drive  to  increase  its  3 „ ...  , M — — 

Users  Group  wants  the  Mo-  and  Welsh  market  which  is  Belgium  4490  Greece  Woo 
nopolies  and  Mergers  Com-  open  to  full  competition  from  Canada  zoo  Hong  Kong  rt.4 
mission  to  extend  its  invest!-  that  year.  Seabank  win  take  Cyprus  0.8975  India  5«i 
gation  into  bids  for  Southern  gas  from  British  Gas  and  Hy-  if2  iratand  ass 

Electric  by  National  Power  dro-Electric.  * Rn,and6-72  ter«*'4’71 


it  was  quite  a foil  price  be- 


over  half  in  Britain.  Demand 
for  blended  whisky  is  still 


Seabank,  a 755MW  station,  cause  the  purchase  would  di-  fairly  static  in  toe  mature  mar- 


lute  Highland's  earnings. 


kets  of  the  US  and  Europe. 


mission  to  extend  its  investi- 
gation into  bids  for  Southern 
Electric  by  National  Power 


Australia  199  Francs  7.36  tody  2£50  Singapore  2.10 

Austria  15.15  Germany  £1750  Malta  05375  South  Airtca  537 

Belgium  4430  Greece  364.00  Netherlands  24400  Spain  182-50 

Canada  2.00  Hong  Kong  11.46  New  Zealand  2.22  Sweden  10.06 

Cyprus  0.8975  India  5421  Norway  934  Swltzartnnin.74 

Penmark  8.42  Ireland  0.95  Portugal  225.00  Turkey  87.954 

Finland  6.72  Israel  4.71  Saudi  Arabia  537  USA  1.4725 

Supplied  by  Nal £an*  (mtwting  tadan  rupee  and  teraeb'  «/ie*e0. 
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Help  as  please . . . 

The  notice  at  the  security 
gate  says  it  alias  workers 
walk  past  a Fokker  100 
model  in  the  foyer  at  the 
planemaker’s  Amsterdam 
factory  yesterday. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  PETER  DCJONC3 


Germans  pull  out  of  Fokker 


Mark  Milner 

European  Business  Editor 


THE  Dutch  govern- 
ment was  last  night 
desperately  seeking 
to  rescue  at  least 
part  of  Fokker  after 
Daimler-Benz  refused  to 
stump  up  any  more  money  for 
the  ailing  aircraft  maker. 

The  German  industrial 
giant,  which  is  Fokker's  con- 
trolling shareholder,  an- 
nounced it  was  ceasing  to  pro- 
vide financial  support 
following  the  breakdown  of 
talks  with  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment over  the  terms  of  a joint 
rescue  package. 

That  left  the  government 
facing  the  prospect  of  the  big- 
gest industrial  shutdown  in 
the  country's  history,  with 
contingency  plans  reportedly 
being  made  to  lay  off  the  7,800 
workers  at  Fokker’s  five 


plants.  “We  will  do  every- 
thing we  can  do  to  see 
whether  there  is  a possibility, 
with  other  Industrial  part- 
ners, that  parts  of  Fokker 
could  actually  survive,”  the 
Dutch  Minister  of  Economic 
Affairs,  Hans  Wijers,  pledged 
last  night 

Daimler-Benz  cbairman 
Jttrgen  Schrempp  said  earlier 
that  his  company  had  asked 
the  Dutch  government  to  put 
up  another  1 .3  billion  guilders 
(£520  million!  as  its  share  of 
the  effort  to  keep  Fokker 
afloat  but  this  had  not  been 
forthcoming. 

"The  decision  doesn't  lie 
with  us  anymore.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  what  decisions  will 
be  made  by  the  necessary 
Fokker  bodies  and  the  Dutch 
government”  Mr  Schrempp 
said  yesterday. 

Daimler-Benz  sources  indi- 
cated that  it  had  not  been  able 
to  reach  a deal  on  a rescue 


Fokker  facts 


* July  21, 1919  1 

Founded  by  29-year-oid  ; 

Anihony  Fokker  in  Amsterdam 



& 1919  First  Fokker  F2  produced  \ 

£.  1921  US  branch  opens  1 

3*  1934  Concentrates  j 

on  military  aircraft  ? 

3 1939  Anthony  Fokker  tSes  { 

* 

Fokker  factory 

destroyed  during  WW2  j 

© 1945  Company  re-emerges  buHdtog  * 

military  training  aircraft 

& 1951  Moves  to  new  factory  at  School 


® 1951  Moves  to  new  factory  at  School  , ..  . •?  ' 
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■*&  1958  Re-enters  dvll  aviation  market  with  Fokker  Friendship..? *'Sf 
C 1988  Dutch  government  takes  stake  in  Fokker  * .'-;: 

a 1993  Daimler-Benz  buys  a controlling  stake  ' j;  ’^.-^,'5,  ■psv.-’ 


3-  Aug  1995  Fokker  announces  record  RrsihafkHBeK1  ’ 

- f.’  r..,  ?•  - 

'I  Jan  1 996  Dalmler-Sen*  refusafrfunh^  flpepctal  support  - 


package  because,  while  it 
held  only  40  per  cert  of  Fok- 
ker’s shares,  it  was  hping 
asked  to  bear  all  the  risk  of 
the  rescue  operation. 

Yesterday's  decision  to  halt 
financial  support  comes  after 
two  years  in  which  Fokker, 
whose  founder  Anthony  Fok- 
ker once  built  fighters  for  the 
Red  Baron.  Manfred  von 
Richthofen,  has  struggled  to 
stay  alive.  In  February  1994.  it 
laid  off  almost  2.000  workers 
and  cut  another  2,000  jobs  at 
the  end  of  that  year,  which 
also  saw  a cash  injection  from 
Daimler-Benz  and  the  Dutch 
government,  which  is  the 
second  largest  shareholder 
after  the  German  company. 

Last  autumn.  Fokker  an- 
nounced record  first-half 
losses  of  651  million  guilders, 
forcing  the  company  to  ap- 
proach Daimler-Benz  and  the 
government  for-  further  sup- 
port which  baa,  eventually, 
proved  not  to  be  forthcoming. 

The  largest  Dutch  trade 
union  federation  reacted  an- 
grily to  tiie  Daimler-Benz  de- 
cision. FNV  chairman  Johan 
Stekelenburg  said  he  was 
"deeply  disappointed  at  the 
lack  of  collective  will  to  prop 
up  Fokker.  I take  it  very 
badly  that  apparently  no  one 
seems  to  be  in  a position  to 
give  aid  to  an  industrial  sec- 
tor everyone  agrees  is  impor- 
tant not  least  for  the  future 
employment  structure  in  this 
country,”  he  said. 

CNV,  the  second  biggest 
union  in  the  Netherlands, 
called  Daimler-Benz's  deci- 
sion to  withdraw  financial  aid 
to  Fokker  a “black  day”  in 
Dutch  industry.  “We  are 
shocked  and  fUrious  at  both 
Daimler-Benz  and  the  Dutch 
government,"  said  CNV 
spokesman  Jan  Immerzeel. 

Mr  Wijers  said  last  night 
that  the  participation  of  in- 
dustrial partners  would  he  an 
essential  condition  in  any  at- 
tempt to  save  parts  of  Fokker. 
“There  is  also  the  question  of 
whether  there  are  any  inter- 
ested parties  that  actually 
want  to  commit  themselves  to 
such  a future."  he  added. 

Two  companies  which  have 
been  linked  with  Fokker  are 
the  Canadian  company  Bom- 
bardier and  British  Aero- 
space. Bombardier  is  reported 
to  have  denied  having  any 
talks  with  Fokker,  while  BAe 
would  say  only  that  it  was 
‘‘monitoring”  the  situation. 


Brutally  direct 
Schrempp  puts 
profits  first 


Outlook 


Mark  Milner 


DAIMLER-BENZ  chair- 
man. Jurgen  Schrempp, 
yesterday  delivered  a 
mission  statement  which  was 
almost  brutal  in  its  direct- 
ness. "Profitability  in  all 
fields  of  business  is  the  first 
priority  of  the  group;  any 
strategies  which  do  not  un- 
| equivocally  support  that  pri- 
I ority  are  unacceptable.” 

I Fokker,  the  Dutch  aircraft 
manufacturer  controlled  by 
Daimler’s  aerospace  subsid- 
iary, Dasa,  is  already  feeling 
the  fall-out  from  Mr 
Schrempp's  hard-nosed  ap- 
proach. The  flow  of  cash  from 
Stuttgart  to  School,  which 
has  kept  Fokker  afloat  has 
been  cut 

This  decision  and  the  phi- 
losophy behind  it  underline 
the  changes  under  way  at 
Daimler,  Germany’s  biggest 
industrial  grouping.  A few 
years  ago  former  chairman, 
Edzard  Reuter,  was  trumpet- 
ing his  achievement  in  build- 
ing an  Integrated  technology 


group,  much  of  it  linked  to 
transport  Trains,  cars 
planes,  you  might  say. 
through,  respectively,  AEG, 
Mercedes  and  an  aerospace 
arm  which  threatened  to  be- 
come Europe’s  top  gun  in  the 
fiercely  competitive  market 
for  smaller  “regional”  com- 
mercial aircraft 

Fokker  represented  a key 
part  of  tiie  Daimler  aerospace 
strategy.  The  German  group 
bought  a controlling  stake  in 
the  Dutch  company  in  1993, 
after  mopping  up  most  of  Ger- 
many^ domestic  aerospace 
capacity.  But  FOkker  had  not 
been  finding  life  easy  for 
sometime. 

Over  the  last  few  years  it 
has  been  hit  by  the  particular 
, economics  of  the  civil  avia- 
tion industry.  Sales  are 
priced  in  dollars  but  Fokker’s 
| costs  accrue  in  Dutch  guil- 
I ders  which  have  appreciated 
sharply  against  the  US  cur- 
rency. 

Dasa’s  ambitions  have  been 
scaled  back  and  now  centre 
on  its  39  per  cent  stake  in  Air- 
bus Industrie,  the  joint  ven- 
ture with  British  Aerospace, 
France's  Aerospatiale  and 
Spain's  Casa,  which  builds  1 
big  commercial  jet-liners. 


Daimler  has  already  said  that 
it  would  like  a partner  for  the 
small  Dornler  turbo-prop 
business  and  now  Fokker  has 
been  abandoned  to  its  fate. 

Daimler  made  it  dear  yes- 
terday the  company  would 
like  to  see  Airbus  develop  its 
product  range  by  building 
both  bigger  and  smaller  air- 
craft — but  .it  is  hard  to  see 
how  It  could  move-  down  the 
model  range  without  compet- 
ing against  existing  BAe  and 
Aerospatiale  aircraft. 

As  tiie  European  industry 
evolves  on  less  national  lines 
than  hitherto,  Dasa  may  find 
It  has  less  clout  than  it 
seemed  to  wield  even  a few 
months  ago.  Europe  will  not 
have  to  join  Dasa,  rather  Dasa 
will  have  to  find  a way  of  fit- 
ting in  with  (he  others.  As 
one  analyst  put  it  last  night, 
Dasa’s  strategy  is  “in  tatters”. 

Fokker  is  not  the  only  prob- 
lem area  where  Daimler  has 
adopted  a radical  approach. 
Its  AEG  white  goods-to-trains 
business  has  been  restruc- 
tured, with  loss-making  bits 
sold  off  and  the  remainder 
merged  Into  Daimler,  pffr 
Schrempp  reckons  BO  percent 
of  Daimler's  operations  are 
profitable.  The  remainder 
“must  not  be  allowed  to  im- 
pede our  overall  perfor- 
mance”. 

The  price  of  this  approach 
is  high.  AEG  has  cost  Daimler 
a one-off  charge  of  DM1.5  bil- 
lion (£670  million).  The  deci- 
sion to  cut  off  support  to  Fok- 
ker will  cost  another 
DM2.3  billion.  All  In  all, 
Daimler  reckons  its  operating 
loss  for  1995  will  come  in  at  a 
very  hefty  DM6  billion. 
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German  steelworkers  in  Duisburg  yesterday  carry  a mock  coffin  in  protest  against  an 
Increase  from  54  to  57  years  in  the  threshold  for  early  retirement  photograph-  micmael  urban 

Kohl  tackles  jobs  crisis 


MffiESH  criminal  charges 
■■could  arise  from  the gov- 
| ' eminent  investigation 
into  Robert  Maxwell’s  flota- 
tion of  Mirror  newspapers 
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As  part  of  a promotion,  sticks  of  rock  hove  been 
given  out  by  some  of  our  Branches.  The  rock  is 
pink,  green  and  yellow  striped  and  hos  'NATWEST' 
written  through  the  centre. 

Due  to  o remote  possibility  that  some  sticks  of 
rock  could  be  contaminated  with  metal  fragments, 
as  o precaution  we  are  odvising  that  this  product 
should  not  be  consumed,  and  should  be  destroyed 
or  returned  to  the  nearest  NatWest  branch. 

For  further  information  call  our 
Customer  ServiceLine  on  0800  505050. 

(Monday  to  Friday  8.00am  to  8.00pm. 

Saturday  8.00am  to  4.00pm). 


Notional  Westminster  Bonk  Pic 
41  Lothbury,  London  EC2P  2BP. 


Ian  Traynor  on  the 

Bonn  summit 
designed  to  chart 
escape  from  rising 
tide  of  defeatism 

CONFRONTED  by  soar- 
ing unemployment,  a 
battery  of  troubling 
economic  indicators,  and  a 
burgeoning  welfare  crisis, 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  to- 
day launches  a belated  at- 
tempt to  drag  Germany  out  of 
a downward  spiral  of  slug- 
gishness and  pessimism. 

At  a jots  summit  in  Bonn, 
Mr  Kohl  is  to  host  employers 
and  union  officials,  bankers 
and  regional  leaders  to  try  to 
knock  heads  together  and 
chart  a way  out  of  the  rising 
tide  of  defeatism  gripping 
German  economic  life. 

The  problems  are  daunting: 
unemployment  that  will  soon 
cross  the  4 million  pain  bar- 
rier; the  steepest  labour  and 
production  costs  in  Europe 
causing  German  business  to 
export  jobs  abroad  and  deter- 
ring foreign  investment  in 
Germany;  the  highest  wages. 


shortest  working  hours,  long- 
est holidays,  and  most  gener- 
ous retirement  and  unem- 
ployment provision;  an 
overvalued  German  mark 
hurting  competitiveness  in 
crucial  export  markets;  and  a 
heavily  regulated  business 
environment  buffeted  by  the 
winds  of  globalisation. 

It  adds  up  to  a deep-seated 
structural  crisis  in  Germany's 
feted  consensus-based  “social 
market  economy”  and  the 
problems  are  being  made 
worse  by  the  constraints  on 
public  spending  required  to 
cut  deficits  to  make  the  grade 
for  the  single  European  cur- 
rency by  the  end  of  next  year. 

The  government  is  to  un- 
veil its  blueprint  to  boost 
growth  and  create  jobs  when 
it  releases  its  economic  report 
for  1996  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  It  Is  expected  to  table 
a 50-point  scheme  today,  pro- 
posing to  cut  income  and 
business  taxes  by  the  end  of 
the  century  and  to  compen- 
sate for  them  by  abolishing 
tax  privileges. 

The  government  spokes- ! 
man,  Peter  Hausmann,  yes- 
terday denied  that  Mr  Kohl  i 
would  compensate  for  the  tax  j 
cuts  by  adding  a point  to  the 
15  per  cent  VAT  rate. 


The  centrepiece  of  today's 
meeting  is  tiie  radical  pro- 
posal by  IG  Metali,  the  giant 
engineering  union,  to  forego 
real  wage  rises  from  next 
year  in  return  for  the  cre- 
ation of  more  than  300,000 
jobs  over  the  next  three  years. 
Mr  Kohl  is  broadly  sympa- 
thetic to  the  idea,  but  the 
devil  is  in  the  details. 

The  head  of  Gesamtxnetall, 
the  engineering  employers’ 
organisation  that  is  both  IG 
Metall’s  adversary  and  part- 
ner. Werner  Stumpfe,  ridi- 
culed the  union's  job  creation 
thinking,  stating  be  would  be 
happy  to  reduce  the  rate  of  job 
losses  but  seeing  little  chance 
of  boosting  employment 

While  the  union  demanded 
the  creation  of  100,000  jobs  in 
the  engineering  sector  this 
year,  Air  Stumpfe  said  the 
best  that  could  be  hoped  for 
would  be  to  half  the  job  losses 
from  100,000  to  60,000. 

Both  sides  have  agreed, 
however,  on  pay  rates  10  per 
cent  lower  than  minimum 
agreed  wages  for  long-term 
unemployed  taken  off  the 
dole,  while  the  employers 
spurn  as  "completely  unreal- 
istic" a union  proposal  that 
overtime  be  unpaid  and  taken 
instead  in  increased  time-off. 
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News  in  brief 


T oyota  to  export 
outside  the  EU 

TOYOTA  will  this  year  start  to  export  vehicles  produced  at  its 
Burnaston  plant  in  Derbyshire  to  outside  the  European  Union 
area,  the  company  announced  yesterday.  Toyota  is  already 
exporting  17,000  UK-made  engines  to  Turkey  and 36,000  engine 
block  and  crankshaft  sets  to  Japan . 

The  company  also  said  that  Burnaston  production  last  year 
reached  89, 000  vehicles.  The  plant  is  being  expanded  to  turnout 
200.000  unite,  including  a new  model,  by  1998.  Altogether. 
Toyota  said,  58  per  cent  of  Toyota  vehicles  sold  outside  Japan 
last  year  were  made  olfactories  abroad,  a 10  per  cent  increase 
on  the  previous  year.  This  is  all  part  of  the  company's  plans  to 
diversity  and  localise  its  production  outside  high-cost 
Japan.  — heum  Rafferty  in  Tokyo 


USAir  back  in  the  black 


tic  o ; r . ui  ujb  rnggest  loss  makers  in  the 
IK  airltoe  industry  in  recent  years,  USAir  ended  1995  on  a straw? 

“union, 

s^Pectaticrns.  USAir  last  enjoyed  a profitable  vear  in 
^rf^^rff?.b^y.between  1988aad  1994.  hampered  by 

S^Sti^SSSturesinteuSairlineb'E^^« 

24.6  per  cent  stake  m the  company.  - Mart  Tran  in  NaoYbrt 

Menzies  profits  slump 
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Rugby  League 

Dreamteam 
dreams  on 
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Paul  Fitzpatrick 


it 


PROMISE  you  one 
tbing,"  said  Alex  Mur- 
phy,  Warrington’s  new 
football  executive. 
“John  Dorahy  will  come  back 
to  haunt  Wigan.”  Murphy 
must  hope  that  those  words 
do  not  come  back  to  haunt 
him. 

Dorahy,  a fine  stand-off 
with  Hull  KR  in  the  Eighties, 
was  the  man  sacked  as  coach 
by  Wigan  only  hours  after  he 
bad  led  the  side  to  victory 
over  Leeds  in  the  Ohaiumpp 
Cup  final  of  1994. 

That  was  the  fifth  succes- 
sive season  the  club  had 
achieved  the  league  and  cup 
double.  But  it  was  not  enough 
to  save  the  Australian.  His 
fate  had  already  been  decided 
by  the  Wigan  board. 

Now  Dorahy  is  back,  not  a 
million  miles  from  Central 
Park,  as  head  coach  at  Wil- 
derspooL  He  represents  one 
half  of  a “dream  team”  in 
whom  Warrington  have  in- 
vested their  Super  League 
hopes  after  the  resignation  of 
Brian  Johnson  this  month. 

The  Wigan  chapter,  one  of 
the  “sour”  points  of  his 
career,  is  now  history  so  far 
as  Dorahy  is  concerned.  It 
was,  he  said,  his  aim  to  create 
at  Warrington  the  sort  of 
“level  playing  field”  he  had 
achieved  at  Wigan,  with 
every  player  at  the  club  hav- 


ing an  equal  opportunity  to 
play  first-team  football. 

Murphy  said  that  no  War- 
rington players  would  be 
shown  the  exit,  all  would  have 
the  chance  to  prove  their 
'north,  but  it  was  his  ambition 
to  bring  in  experienced,  players 
of  the  highest  ciaag. 

“We  will  not  be  competing 

for  second-best  players,  we 
will  be  competing  for  the  very 
best  If  we  cannot  get  the  best, 
we  will  drop  out  of  the  race 
but  will  be  in  the  bidding  the 
next  time  round.” 

Murphy,  who  has  been  out 
of  the  game  for  almost  two 
years,  was  frill  of  praise  for 
some  of  the  youngsters  on  the 
books  such  as  lestyn  Harris, 
Paul  Sculthorpe  and  Lee 
Penny. 

"But  they  are  only  kids. 
They  are  apprentices,  and  ap- 
prentices should  leant  from 
craftsmen.  Unfortunately 
Warrington  are  not  over- 
burdened with  craftsmen  at 
present  The  youngsters  have 
been  carrying  the  senior  pro- 
fessionals along.  It  should  be 
the  other  way  round” 

It  was,  said  Murphy,  not 
Warrington’s  ambition 
merely  to  compete  with 
Wigan  on  equal  terms.  "My 
aim  is  to  be  better  than  them. 
That  is  going  to  be  a massive 
task.  They  have  got  a big  start 
on  everyone.  But  we  have  got 
a great  set-up  here,  a great 
scouting  system  and  some 
world-class  kids.” 


Tomlinson  moves  to  Bulls 


kRADFORD  BULLS  have 
►signed  Batley’s  highly 
rated  scrum-half  Glen  Tom- 
linson in  a deal  which  takes 
three  Bradford  players  to  Bat- 
ley,  writes  Paul  Fitzpatrick. 
The  25-year-old  Australian 
has  been  with  Batley  since 
1991  and  has  been  a target  for 
several  leading  clubs. 

Phil  Hardwick,  Dave  Turpin 


and  Roger  Simpson  go  to  Bat- 
ley.  who  have  also  received  a 
small  financial  adjustment 
Adrian  Hadley,  the  Wales 
winger,  was  last  night  released 
from  his  contract  with  Widnes 
and  may  return  to  rugby 
union.  He  was  listed  at  £35,000 
in  November  hut  walked  out 
on  Widnes,  saying  they  owed 
him  contract  payments. 


Risky  caper . . . Samantha  Brewster  on  Heath’s  Insured  and  the  route  she  took  round  the  Horn  photograph:  peter  bentley 


Brewster  has  Southern  cross  to  bear 


Bob  Fisher 


SAMANTHA  Brewster 
rounded  Cape  Horn, 
the  first  of  the 
markers  in  her  attempt  to 
sail  non-stop  around  the 
world  from  east  to  west, 
early  yesterday  morning. 
She  was  18  days  out  from 
the  Brazilian  port  of  San- 
tos, where  she  had  been 
forced  to  stop  for  repairs  to 
the  mast  of  her  67ft  steel 
yacht  Heath's  Insured. 

In  a message  to  her  shore 
base  she  said:  “Having 
rounded  the  Horn  it  feels 
like  I have  only  just 


started.  It’s  as  if  from  Octo- 
ber 29  to  now  has  been 
from  the  10-minute  gun  to 
the  starting  gun.  The  race 
has  only  just  begun.” 

There  will  be  none  of  the 
controversy  that  sur- 
rounded Lisa  Clayton's 
recent  round-the-world 
voyage;  Brewster’s  route, 
which  has  been  replanned 
and  will  take  her  back  to 
Santos  via  Usbant,  has  been 
carefully  monitored  by  the 
World  Sailing  Speed  Record 
Council  from  the  outset. 

In  a radio-telephone  call 
when  she  was  50  miles  from 
the  rocky  outcrop  at  the  bot- 
tom of  South  America  she 


had  told  of  the  lock  she  was 
enjoying  as  she  headed  for 
the  Horn.  “The  wind  Is  light 
nnrt  from  Hie  east;  every- 
body knows  it  should  be 
strong  and  from  the  west.” 
It  meant  Heath's  Insured 
was  running  on  port  tack 
rather  than  slamming  into 
headwinds  and  seas.  Brew- 
ster knew  it  would  not  last 
and  she  had  cleared  the 
spinnaker  gear  from  the 
deck.  “I  did  that  as  I went 
through  the  Straits  of  Le 
Maire.  I didn’t  think  I would 
be  needing  it  for  some  time 
but  1 regret  that  as  1 could 
be  using  it  right  now.”  It  did 
not  stay  that  way,  as  she 


told  her  shore  base  a minute 
after  p««i"g  the  Cape:  ‘Tm 
tanking  and  reefing;  wester- 
lies have  arrived.” 

On  her  passage  south  she 
had  sailed  to  the  west  of  the 
Falklands,  often  in  fierce 
headwinds  of  up  to  45 
knots.  It  was  a foretaste  of 
what  she  can  expect  for  the 
best  part  of  the  next  three 
months  as  she  battles 
across  the  Southern  Ocean. 

Brewster,  who  has  cov- 
ered 2,500  miles,  faces  80 
days  of  loneliness,  broken 
only  by  her  radio  reports 
borne,  before  her  next  land- 
fall at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 
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■data* 3-1  Whan  Yew  Sbnr.l-l  E»  Wbid.8-1  Mr  Kamh.8-1  Afl  On.  Arttimedo.  Shdbw  Mnt.  10-1 
Chew  Una.  WwTlrad.  **  ™"*r». 


Market  Rasen 


MOHdriiam  8ny(ab) 

UOMdlby 

lAOOMMUar 


LlOYMBn 

11P3WOT. 

4.10«aMar 


flotav  OooA.  * Dmataa  btaitan. 

Plpaan  In  braalu««Baar  boreal  am  ion *4*  ibpa  aha*  IMaal  HH  aaHng 

1.40  nsw  bate  mwes  Huai  a»  e*j« 

1 2-flFI  HATOIAM  307(17)  D Wthodoo  6-12-0 JB 

2 44  AldSAM  SUM  (13)  M Haimadnd  5-11-8 P 

* 4240V-P  HBOWAICHBR  (38)  Mia  J Bmm  7-1  Vfl _A 

4 VS  SUUAMBAY (10)S  Starwood  7-11-8 3 

• 0CP0-80  cane  IMG  (*DUrjt1PBm«WV6  


8 m CMBRYtRMK (34)  L LutgO 7-11-8  _ 

7 P0922  K33UHOOLA  (8)  UChepman  5-11-8  - 

3 TMMRMMIBUIbltoJBomr  7-11-B 

• mra-5  ARDeir  LOUS  (U)OBrBttBn  7-11-3  . 
10  BMUO  RASCALLY  143) MhaLSbUbtU 8-11-8  _ 


-JFTU* 


Spy  1 a,  Mae  BM  S,  AWan  Staa  7 

_ 6-4  Hatched  Boy.  2-1  Bidant  Bey,  8-1  Chany  Sim.  8-1  ArdM  Uwa.  72-1  Aldan  BM.  14-1 
Khtataola.  18-1  Bird  Wakfaar. 


2.10  IBPNOWCSHUMMZtnsrilOldiBa^n 


4 COSHJEU (31) SBnB 8-1H) 

04-840P  —WmMLa0m(13)JCw8*5-lV4) 


I BOV  (14)  M Chepman  6-11-0 


(81)  Mn  H Knight  6-1J-0 


2SaD4-S3PHAKXHmAnHBSJ.(1C)0  Brapnan  7-H-O  _ 
6104-08  TARA  RMRLB  (48)  14198  5 Hal  7-17-0 
P-  TUB  ARCHQMAW  (382)  J YndV  7-11-0 


05-  TMSUanOB  (343)  P Beumoffl  6-11-0 
D0V8PB  WOMAN  (2)  M ttumwM  B-1W) 

(HD  BUCKHSr  SUM  (40)  K Morgan  6- 


12-050  COOLS  HU.  (17)0  Mchdaon  5-10 
0054  WOtT3—B>(33)I.Bhmiigbdn7H»3 


TBWiOaaiaf,Ita8ab87,«pmlrirWaiMiam8 

11-4  SH40>hy.  7-2  Code  Hffl  9-2  Spanker  Waattam.  7-1  Cortdaa.  8-1  Wody'i  Wind.  Tan 


■,W-1 


2.40  PAT  A PLAY  OOLF  H0TIC1  CHAMi Hd 4f  «L«0 

1 1122-ID  ARnC  WWBS(1(Q0  Bramah  B-1D-12  

a IBWM  BAIAATH4)  U Chapman  8-10-10 

8 (PCWH  BBSOB  HARK  (7S)  M WHMOn  7-10-10 

4 05-8F23  CH3VRABWU3)  J Wfcta  8-10-10  

5 VHK2  MSSMOTOH D3»(41)  J NttHMI 7-10-ID  _ 
4P0BW-P  MMUII  MDAWdmr  (40)  M SMBy  7-19-10 


F4V3U4  □033’TS  MYTH  (T*KBF)  J LdOtl  R-1D-1D  . 

4-HF2P  OLDAUC(18)J  Cwtd  8-10-10  

B98-823  I01SA  (34)  GPaibar  7-18-10 

000-45  STROM  BAH  (SO  j State  8-TO-TO 


_ TM  COM  Raider.  7-2  8otba.  4-1  Dttdngion  Dana,  5-1  Anle  Wlaga.7-1  Sorby'a  Uytb,  5-1  Old  Ala. 
10-1  BMdnr  Milk. 


3.10  HAOBMLY SIAIT HABBiCAN  WBRHSSni  et^M 


PB1TI3-  HMYCOIBIC**8)[P)DHM1Dtoi  7-11-B 
06P1M  STICKY  RHMUY  (BO)  (BP)  M Pt(4  8-1 1-« 
P-173S4  YS*Mllf11)(C9'Mei  H Kdghl  7-1V0 


SOUK  SIOTAHMAIBm  (13)  U Chuwn  5-10 
FW44B-0  BOLD  AMHTI03  (44)  TKaraay  8-10-8 


I IWBi  Yaa  HM  ■,  Mcby  Baq  T 

»!-i  Henry  Coso.  8-4  Yea  Man.  5-3  Sdcby  Homy,  8-1  EMmdaW&t,  M-l  Bad  AmbMoo. 


3.40  M»MAdBU»CTMIMIIOHTMHAMnaCaPCIIAlSaN44aLS3a 


2Plt-€F  3O3T0H  ROTBI(IO)  (B)  (D)  0 Biwmn  11-11-12 

1UF122  ZAJBA dBPEcda  6-11-11 

154-311  MMnSK(S)(7ftatfNCdliglwB-l1-B  


J83n 


B1R3M  ASIHK)S(IX)  (CW  J FtaGemM  6-11-8 
542B-4P  HO  KM  DO  (3S)  Ulan  S WMoa  18-10-13 
30SDMMPLBI  (14)  (014  Chapman  B-B-11  . 
4544-PP  AMMLCirV (14) CSOdtl  1-104 


-JFTHay 


(7) 


•m* 


hSwn..8,a3niT 

2-1  Mansrae.  8^1  BOHan  Rom,  3-i  Zafha.7-1  Artngi,  8-1  Rapplei,  10-1  Mo  Kd  Da.  25-1  Aprt 


4.10 

C1JU 


BanoHAL  mm  sarta  « non* 


2-1  LORD  POBIUHi  (38)  M HnunpodB-R  1-12 
St-  PLASBDM  DAM  (UJ)LLuiga  5-11-12  „ 

. • ACOMI BMIWW  B Temple  B-1 V6  

9-AiXHUI  (3M)  JOafierald  5-lM 

AWTABMPOaB-IM  . 


Racing 


1,835-1  treble 
takes  Maguire 
to  half-century 


Kan  Oliver 


Adrian  maguire 

reached  his  half-cen- 
tury in  spectacular 
style  at  Warwick  yesterday 
when  riding  a 1,835-1  treble. 
He  moved  onto  the  50  mark 
when  Diamond  Fort  landed 
the  Agincourt  Handicap 
Chase  to  give  John  McConno- 
chie  his  first  training  success 
of  fie  season. 

Maguire  had  waited  pa- 
tiently before  sending  the 
doughty  stayer  past  Distinc- 
tive to  score  by  three  and  a 
half  lengths.  "Adrian  rode 
thin  horse  last  season,  but  I 
don't  think  he's  had  a winner 
for  me  before.  He's  done  it 
perfectly."  said 

McConnochie. 

Maguire  set  the  ball  rolling 
when  Chicodari,  watched  by 
his  95-year-old  owner.  Briga- 
dier Roscoe  Harvey,  came 
good  in  the  Crecy  Juvenile 
Novice  Hurdle. 

Equipped  with  blinkers  for 
the  first  time,  the  gelding  eas- 
ily beat  Hamilton  Silk  to 
maVp  amends  for  a disap- 
pointing effort  at  Sandown. 

Maguire  rounded  off  the 
day  with  victory  on  the  33-1 
shot  Rainham  in  the  Waterloo 
Handicap  Hurdle.  “He's  not 
bad  that  Adrian  Maguire  is 
he?,”  joked  winning  trainer 
Ginger  McCain.  “This  horse 
needed  this  as  he'd  lost  his 
bottle  a bit  after  two  fall*." 

Maguire  could  well  repeat 
the  treble  feat  at  Leicester 
today  with  Boss's  Bank,  RaJfe 
and  Twice  A Night  All  three 
are  trained  by  David  Nichol- 
son, who  should  also  be  on 
target  at  Market  Rasen  with 
Hatcham  Boy- 
Boss’s  Bank  (1.00),  a win- 
ner of  both  his  bumper  races, 
can  make  a successful  start  to 
his  hurdling  career  in  the 
first  division  of  toe  Croxton 
Park  Novice  Hurdle. 

The  second  division  of  the 
novice  hurdle  will  not  take  a 


great  deal  of  winning  and 
Rolfe  is  napped  to  improve  on 
his  promising  debut  rim  ear- 
lier this  month. 

Placed  on  the  Flat  in  New 
Zealand.  Rolfe  (1.30)  chased 
home  Ashwell  Boy  and  Mack 
Tbe  Knife  at  Ascot  and  should 
prove  too  good  for  Mouse 
Bird,  who  appears  the  main 
threat 

The  Daniel  Lambert  Handi- 
cap Hurdle  is  a most  compe- 
titve  affair  and  an  argument 
can  be  made  for  most  of  the 
runners.  The  race  looks  sure 
to  be  run  at  a good  pace  and 
this  would  certainly  suit 
Twice  A Night  (3.30). 

Nicholson's  mare  has  not 
been  out  of  the  first  four  in 
her  four  races  to  date  and  ran 
a good  third  to  the  well  handi- 
capped Preenka  Girl  in  heavy 
ground  at  Lingfield  last 
month. 

At  Market  Rasen,  Hatcham 
Boy  (1.40)  should  have  toe 
measure  of  the  opposition  in 
the  three-mile  New  Date  Nov- 
ice Hurdle.  He  ran  on  gamely 
to  beat  Jet  Rules  at  Haydock 
earlier  this  month  and  the 
runner-up  boosted  the  form 
with  a fluent  victory  at  Kemp- 
ton  on  Saturday. 

Jack  O’Donoghue.  the  88- 
year-old  trainer,  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement  “I 
will  not  have  any  more  run- 
ners and  I thought  1 would 
call  it  a day  on  a winner,” 
said  the  Reigate  trainer.  “My 
last  winner  was  Myjinka  on 
the  all-weather  at  Lingfield  on 
January  6 and  I have  not  had 
a runner  since. 

The  highlight  erf  his  career 
was  the  victory  of  Nickel  Coin 
in  the  1951  Grand  National 
Other  bright  spots  in  over  50 
years  with  a licence  were  toe 
wins  of  Hello  Mister  in  toe 
last  two  runnings  of  the  Port- 
land Handicap  at  Doncaster’s 
St  Leger  meeting-  He  also 
trained  the  Queen  Mother's 
100th  winner  when  Gay  Re- 
cord won  at  Folkestone  in 
1964. 


Jta|w 


I K Morgan  5-11-6 


DARK  OaCHAlB  ura  H Pant*  8-11-5 


MS  FALDOm HU3K(40) K Morgan  5-11-8 
THTeta  5-11-6 


D Wctafcoa  B-11-5 
8MI5-1M 


>Y  J FnzOaiaU  5-1V-9 


J MadUa  5-1VD 


HADOW  FOODS  MW  EHMW-4-1D-I 
nimiMMCiaiMi-iqM 


MO) 


J Ponfioo  4-10-8  , 


11-4  UvD  Fonaea,  7-2  Ptuwleg  GDa,  8-1  AH*  r.  7-1  Bawls  Stan,  8-1  AbahL  KKI  Falcon's 
Unaga.Waaartr. 


• Blinkered  today  for  toe  first  time;  LEICESTER;  2.00 
Andros  Prince;  330  Grace  Card.  LINGFIELD:  230  Illegally 
Yours;  330  Wingnut. 


Lingfield  (A.W.) 


IJOBVoMor 
aaonmUnJin 
MO  B— «M— « 


UOHhbm 

3JQ  Aacaaa  AAnntaw 

UOJtatai 


(4—aHwT»M*Fa3.0afcniW*M*rt.WPi8Bta*liMitaa 

1.50  BHTMUIlim  MMMI 3TAKK3 1*44 C3,tM 

1 STSaPF-  BOBBY  BUM  (438)  R Ttampaon  SHW 


OB-1134  TABTAB3M(1D)(CQ)(P*)  M Brt&aai  8-0-7 
440/0-8  D(lim{17)JMriHB-B-13 


JB 


8/0014-8  SLVDLAIMB  (KR  (CO)  R (rs»»wn  83-1 1 

53/58-6  HOirWIS  TWAt  (10)  K Bate  8-84 

5 BMS  CAMTAL  (IQ)  D Thom  5-8-6 


_jtCostaaa»7 

JBTattMIO 


7 05480-0  MMfiGHM: (13) JLHairh4-841 

TOP  POM  Wli  H Malar  3,1Wan  Cm*  7 
1 DH9  M*08  DtaMg  4 3 IS  L DaOari  B-1  (D  IMTav-SnRU  7 rai 


OSIP] 

TA*4-»(7)» 

NMoaB 

AAtaafcw4 


7-4  Q vmiiiof.2-1  Tartan  Cam.  4-1  Dtwwm.  10-t  MiuCaaMal  Namarn  Trial,  u-i  RoaaClwna, 
20-1  BoHlY  B*1*-  7 ixmra. 


2^0  VAUXNAU.  SSUJBQ  STAKB  8YO  in  CX<4» 
1 D0SU-  DMVAMA  (74)  T Jaoai  8-11 


31000-4  108.11  FRAMCHHB(1  ■)  BGutaby  8-11 


60000-  UBBALLY  YOURS  (48}  L Montague  Hall  8-6 
3-  omum  M8) T Chanai*  Mp 
0C2P-0  OO—fTMAA  (70)  B PilMBfl  6-8 

HI  imh  Me  Of  HotaxA  D,  DaaMadaaa  ■ cm  7, 
■■  HM  3 B ft  3 Drawn*  1 0-4  (J 


0829-72  nOWUUBSOM CHAM (M) (CD)  OL  Moors  B-1T  — 
3028-23  BB1S0FH0UAM>(1S)(B71  W Half  B-fl 
00-  DfASAHHA  (33)  S (VUftams  9-6 
00-0  FLORMni  (13)JL  Harris  &-6 


IVBfloiitaMlSDmCta  110,9-4  Balk  01  Holland,  8-1 14  aUFrarcite,  B-1  Florne'm.  12-1  Uaaaftna. 
Qumusn,  Hagafly  Yam.  timn. 


2.50  TDWBR  HAMNCAF4YO  tax  C3.744 
1 

3 

A 2248-2  KY8HM  (10)  DUmySmtti  44-10 

4 g/ZDO-O  BMTHOHAt  BCECHAHftQ)[CO)S  Pox  8-8-5  — 

" 321322  eaUMUDOB (10) (COIJSMian 8-8-2  — 


41216-SI 


r(17}  (C)  FI  Ammiong  5-10-0  — 
YAM  (io)  J Banks  8-W 


-J  FI 


1 

R)8 
1 7* 


4433S-8  WfT«AA(21)(On  OSritaan  8-841 

7 5201-01  UMDUMBU*)  (C)  JTBlM  4-7-11 

8 III33S-6  OH  80  RAMDY  (31)  R CutVS  1-WO 

TOP  reM  M KjbH  8,  BaaBari  7,  MBna  6 
IHMi  Art  Paa*  3 10  3T  taw  3-1  (C  CgMi)  7 taa 


JFKartsaS 
-J  Onta®* 
JNCaBriaX* 

-Data  Canon  * 


BitUnoi  5-2  BartlaeL  7-2  Kym&i,  9-2  Coiendte.  5-'  Mtr/m.6-1  ftfttr&a,  8-1  sir  Ttamaa  Boactam.  8 


3>20  CMKIIA  KAMMCAFaYDM  3^780 
1 33400-  SIAM  (HIBH1(1M)JL  HarrM  B-7 

« 


63820- PKniSAMBK  (33)  TI40lt  M 


65500-  SBHKT HARBOUR  (IBS)  CWIB 
m OK  BAIHYfUfn(14)W14t4rB-2| 


4020-30  flHOmy  AFPARmOB  (13)  J Up*on  9-2 
2430K  WI8IC  NKTHK  (14)  (C)  J Mocra  0-2 


7 050403-  3AUFAIIK  (54)  (D)  N CaSagtan  0-0 


I 261205-  QMOOUOKrCU)  (33)  CHW8-1S 


SOHB-e  HYBIUIY  HRTTHIA3  (10)  MW  B Bam 

10  OCfDdi-  MO  SYMPATHY  (38)  G L U&ore  5-9 

11  80000-4  HtC3(JUKmnH(ia)MRfin0~ 

1*  3304-M  WMHUr(14)JBrtdger8-1 

mi 


B,  IMMni  7,  BOl  «M  8 
INBi  Ow  Pxr  JaMM  3 a 4 J Mar  «4  (A  BaDaf)  10  m 

■atfap  7-2  Balparo.  0-2  No  K Oradeoi  Qrefcte.  Sunni  Harbour.  6-1  MtognuL  Uyawy 

UaDMaa,  10-1  Mias  Canmaa.  11—. w. 


3.50  AIMBTHAiaiBAP  1x110^14 

■ASnm  FMD  (13)  (QD)  H CoiUnorldOB  5-10-0  .. 


1 

80020-2 

A 

454003- 

3 

40006-1 

4 

38131-4 

a 

093420- 

3 

517260- 

7 

42821-0 

8 

839D0D- 

9 

0BD-O2 

18 

16- 

11 

0M1261- 

12 

«4m-» 

13 

5HDA- 

14 

TOP  F 

00413-9 

OOMTIfOi 

I (13)  (Q  C Brttttfci  4^-7 

l(Z1)(D}  FI  Bose  5-0-1  

I HOURS  (143)  CCywr  4-3-19  . 

1 (1H>  C Itanry  5-4-12 


11* 

II 


VS  LAD  (13)  (CD)  (DF)PHBriun  4-8-11 

NNBX  (MO  (C)  R Armamaig  K-IO 


1D3«c  NaMWMt  4 B S L Dritart  4M  (■  bn)  B nta 

te*  4-1  Ramm.  B-1  Barnard  Sevan,  WIURra.  8-1  Sauia  Eastern  Fred,  Arseaa  ArMaoiret.  »-1  Tittal 
Ram,  Afanriaaram,  19-1  Rragnisliw.  14  nanra. 


4.20  MIDOMIFOBD API  DMIlfCD  HAMHCAF  71 3^334 
5/ABK  4AAHH  (B)  (C)  (D)  14  MUflxtafc  83-19 


14090-0  DUSK  HI  D*YRMA(1«mCJailMa  44-11 
06820-0  DAH1VAM  (10)  Q L Moors  6 


08000-0 
OnO-  HHiHUM' 


117)  (3)  J Moo 


■ (t3Q)PnKlMB4-K 


000D4-5  TWCK  AS  TMM1MBC17)  (M*1  RThompton  4-9- 
598000-  OKI  FAMIOT  (MO)  00)  L0<0  FtaDthWlcm  8-8-8 


OMO-40  ADUHOn  ff)  (0(D)J  Long  10+-12 
004008-  MTBA1CH  (M)  M lMw44-3 


10  360000-  MM  OF  JABKS  (78)  DMffiaon  6-0*9 


11  <00)000-  YT>MHAFIA  IASI  (149)  L CollraS  5-7-11 

1 lata ■im ii  n mr "if  **~~ 

_ S-ZJasitai.  4-1  TMek  As  THana,  B-i  DuMyab.  Aealgnmea.  B-i  tflatta  Tinoga,  Du*  in  taitut 
10-1  Hog  PsrraL  " 


Results 


NEWTON  ABBOT 

ijo  »■»  if  t,  inmno  pwoirr,  D 

O'Sullivan  (W-1)J  J AaoHMMa  (13-1); ». 
Iluligmirifciaa  flJ-2).  W 

ran.  4.  ft-(R  OVuBlvan)  TotaL£i8J2tt  Q.70. 
£3.50,  £1^0.  Dual  F;  C12(L».  CSft  043.01. . 

Titeimaa  Mft  My  om  cwmL- 

2.00 (fix M HMM-I.r  II— IWJOY, R 

Dun  woody  (14-1);  3,  Max  Dtakln  (3-1V.  3, 
Qaa—fortl  Ma  16-4  lav).  15  ran.  Dtf  ff 
Own*)  T6»1  ti2.TR;  am.  tijo. 

Qua  I P ■ C304R  CSF;  E55S1 . Trio:  €1  aoo.  NR- 
SlbrarSiwad.  . . 


J 


£ 


M0(*«110FhCI*1J**LIMT 

Dawqfflta  (13-1);  m,  M*e 

lav);  3,  Pruitaot  Paw  [3-D- 10  ran.  20  a. 

(CPOpham)TO«  I^Tft  S2-40,  Aft. 

Dual  R £25.10.  CSft  £51  JS0.irlcaatC221.75. 
TrlKC27JXL  _ 

Mo  p*  *f  noyai*  o»>  1,  w*™ 

ATAIHAIIIK,  R Dumvoedy  14-3  tav):  X. 
Court  Matoriv  111-4):  3.  —MWMir* 
. (B-1),  B ran.  8.  «U*t  (Mr*  M MeCwwj)  Tolas 
Cl  JO;  Cl.ia  Cisa  Dual  F:E1  ja  CSR:£2A4, 
3J3013M  W HMOtl.wr  WUJC,  BI E^uaM 
(ivat  3,  Mfe  (7-1):  3,  WA  KM*  ■» 
«-i).4-1  lav  MontannanJ- 11  ran.  ahfl.20. 
4R  Buddar)  Tola:  ei.50.  £3. CD.  cun 

Dual  R Cilia  caP:C4a.73.  Tricast  C31&84- 
Trlo  OTJO.  ' 

4MW  «m  3#,  11  Oyria  CM*  1.  WHO,  D 


BrWoraraMr(5-i];a,i 


]t^ ^HVR  3,  Pop  •«»■  (15-21. 7-ap  Hv  Supar 
Tactics.  8 ran.  5.  ltd.  (M  Pipa)  Tola:  BL4tt 


C2.10,  £2.00.  £1.80.  Dual  F:  OUXL  C8F: 
C21S7.  Tricast  El  17.38.  NR:  Mapht  Dancar. 
4AO  (»n  If  Rapt  1,  SVTWHLAMP 
MOSS,  R Massey  (11-4  favt  % Lord 
HuMn.  nwgli  |6-1|.~  3.  PxioaawlB  f7-a.  IS 
ISO.  SX  S.  (D  Ntctwbcil)  TMK  £3JK*  Cl. 1ft 
Wop,  £1  JO.  Dual  ft  C23J0-  CSft  £21-75. 
Trio:  maO.  NR:  Boasrovs  Man. 
QUADPOnCISJCL 
FULCEPOTi  £140.70. 


WARWICK 

1JSO  (Ml  HM*):  1,  CMCOOAM,  A Mo- 
gul r<  (7-2  (avj;  a,  KaaBM  *»  IS-lk  3, 


. (0-a).  U ran.  6.  9K.  (D  Nleholaon) 

Tot*:  C4 . 00;  £2.00.  £2 JO.  CZJ»-  Dual  F:  CflUO. 

CSft  E21BS.  Trio:  C17ja 

UO  (3m  ml  ay  1,  HMOT*  LADY,  W 
ManUan  (0-13  lav);  S,  nuxamualar 
(4-1);  3,  CriHaTtaM  (7^>ran.  HE.  20. 


[Mrs  4 Pitman)  Tow  £1.70.  Dual  ft  £220. 
"-E3JB. 

UM)  (Bm  Cti>  1,  M syHAira,  J Low 


(T-4);a.C*olfa*i»(HM):3,l 
iTTwCauni 


<nl  no-1);  4-5  bv  The  Caumnita  Bran,  a, 
tt.  (M  Ptpa)T0NK  C2J0:  nja  E4.7D.  C2JR 
Dual  ft  tB&aa  C9ft  ES2.44. 

3H0  (M  SI  CWl  1,  DUttOHD  0WHT,  A 
Magulra  (11-1):  2.  DlatlnM***  (4-1)-.  3, 
ADM  Smith  (15-2).  9-8'fav  Sparrow  Hal).  7 
ran.  3k  Ofe  (4  MoConnochl  e)  Tote  SK3flc 
£3J0,  E2J0.  Dual  F:  £16 JO  CSF!  £61.72.. 


■J»  (Da  4f  1 lovria  Ma*  1,  DJAU,  Q 
Brndlwy  [7 HO:  ta.  Flytag  ta  ■*■■■  pi-a);  a, 

DiaaDpa  am  (13-1).  100-30  lav  Brogaen 
Lady.  22  ran.  5,  DC.  (J  Jackins)  Tote:  £4.00; 
£2.00,  am  £4  JO.  Dual  F:  C1K40L  CSft 
£34^43.  Trkx  £220.00. 


4LSO  Mil  Hrita]e  1 , RAINHAH,  A Magulra 
(33-^a.B4»hDnDnP-g):3.ltaaxyMx*l 
Hoy  (33-1).  3-4  lav  Most  EquaL  8 ran.  3,  tt. 
(D  McCaJnlTota:  £2ai0;  £3JU,  £1  JO.  CSJft. 
Dual  F:  CBJO.  C8F:  £167.76.  Trtcsst 
E4512J6. 

DUADPOTi  £118.70. 

£313.60 


SOUTHWELL 

1-40  (1m]4  1,  KBIOCtnP  BOY,  T Ivos 


(11-4  (bv);  A, 


(7-1);  3, 1 


-if,  W ran.  4.  i n*  Ryan)  Tow 
“ £2.70.  Dual  ft  £17.70.  CSF; 




£22.15.  Trlcaac  C49823.  NR:  Dta  Gewgy. 
3-f  O [1m>  4,  DAMCHM  CAVAUKR,  F 
Lynch  (13-1);  *,  Vaoan  QBvar  (7-1);  3, 
(taataOxmM*  [9-2(av);4.Fnmmi  (Q-l). 
18  ran.  3,  OL  JR  Hod  Instead)  Tmk  £1340; 
c 670.  £2J0.  ftJO.  Earn  Dual  F:  ckqjq. 
CSF:£aft21 . Trteast  £417 JO.  Trte  £22CLia 
MO  £lm  1,  ASHOVSR,  Klrabsrlay 
Hart  (5-1):  S,  Wndartid  Day  (13-1);  3, 
Atee arao  (3-1  hw).  13  ran.  8. 3.  (T  Barron) 
Tore:  £2JR  £2.80.  £3.10,  C2.10.  Dual  ft 
ES8JD.  CSF:  ES3J0.  Trlcaat  C165J4.  Trio; 
C45J0. 

3.20  (ina  4f)t  1,  RMZAIK,  C TMgue 

(11-47.  3,  KaHa  OBwr  (4-6  lav);  3,  - ~ 

y 


(W-1L  7 ran.  T.  20.  (S  Bowing)  Tow  £420: 
£2J0.  Cl.ia  Dual  F:  £2.10.  CSft  C4JC. 

3j40  (Bf)l  1.TAMK  DMR,  Emma  O'Sor- 
man  (7-172,  a**tta*D  (8-17  a.  Sir  Txrtrar 
(5-2  lav).  14  ran.  X.  ftd.  [W  O’Gorman)  Tola: 
£10.  SO;  £2.00,  £2J0,  £1430.  Dual  ft  £22.10. 
CSF:  £4R2«.  TrlK  CBJO.  Nft  Braokhaad 
Lady. 

4-10{8f)l  I.MAW^MOMftag  (20-1);  3, 
Haoora  Wlarir  (14-17  a,  Hy  Osrryxna 

(12-1 L 2-1  lav  Dtaaonlor.  16  ran.  2,1  (Mrs  V 
Aeon  ley)  Tola:  £27-40;  £3jo,  E3.60.  fa  an 
Dual  F:  £301.10.  CSft  E2SB.1&  Trteast 
C3.174J1.Trf01-  £29280. 
jACKKTftNcdvKxv  C7TL0B347earriedior- 
vrard  10  Lalcestef  today. 

QUADftOD  £31. 10 -part  won. 

MACKPOto  £347.40. 
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14  SPORTS  NEWS 


Arsenal 


England^^  as  partof  the  run-up  to  the  European  Championshipy^day  at  Bisham'Ab'bey,  where  their  coach  ^ n Lit  H 1 11 6 

erf  his  successor,  writes  David  Lacey , while  Marta  Thorpe  reports  on  the  FA’s  fruitless  search  for  suitable  candidates  for  its  three  vacancies  JJUL  . 

Rely  on  an  old  head,  says  Venables  t0on^e 


IDEALLY  the  next  Eng- 
land coach  should  have 
been  at  Bisbam  Abbey 
yesterday,  watching  and 
learning,  as  Terry  Venables 
began  the  first  erf  two  training 
sessions  arranged  for  the 
squad  before  match  practice 
for  the  European  Champion- 
ship resumes  in  earnest 
Then  again,  perhaps  Vena- 
bles's  successor  was  there 

after  all.  Peering  from  under- 
neath one  of  the  woolly  hats 
keeping  out  the  January  cold 
was  the  face  of  Bryan  Robson, 
least  reluctant  of  the  first 
refusals  for  the  England  job. 

At  the  moment  Robson  con- 
siders a management  career 
of  less  than  two  years  is  too 
shallow  a foundation  for  tak- 
ing over  England  at  the  start 
of  a World  Cup  campaign.  In 
this  he  is  almost  certainly 
correct,  although  in  the  past 
managing  Middlesbrough  has 
tended  to  age  some  people 
quicker  than  others. 

Robson  and  a senior  coach- 
ing figure,  Don  Howe  for 
instance,  would  make  better 
sense  in  the  England  job.  Yes- 
terday Venables,  having  de- 
clared for  the  umpteenth  time 
that  he  would  not  change  his 
mind  about  standing  down 
after  Euro  '96.  reiterated  his 
belief  that  the  job  sbould  go  to 
someone  older. 

How  much  older?  At  39, 
Robson  is  only  three  years 
younger  than  Alf  Ramsey  was 
when  he  became  England’s 
first  full-time  manager  at  the 
end  of  1962.  Then  again.  Ram- 
sey had  been  in  charge  at  Ips- 
wich for  the  previous  seven 
years,  winning  the  league 
title  in  that  time. 

The  bulk  of  the  players 
with  whom  the  next  England 
marh  will  have  to  work,  ini- 
tially at  least,  as  he  attempts 
to  qualify  for  the  1998  World 
Cup  in  France  were  on  dis- 
play at  Blsham  yesterday.  But 
trying  to  imagine  the  team  for 
the  European  Championship, 
let  alone  the  tournament  be- 
yond, was  about  as  simple  as 
making  sense  of  the  multi- 
coloured dots  used  in  eye 
tests.  It  all  depended  on  one's 
point  of  view. 

The  player  of  the  moment 
was  Robbie  Fowler,  the  pro- 
lific 20-year-old  Liverpool 
striker  called  into  the  train- 
ing party,  along  with  Stan 
Collymore,  his  attacking  part- 
ner. after  Venables  had  seen 
the  pair  punish  a 10-man 
Leeds  United  on  Saturday. 

Fowler  has  added  23  goals 
this  season  to  his  31  in  1994- 
96.  He  admits,  however,  that 
he  is  still  learning  his  trade. 
•'I've  needed  to  realise  that 
my  game  is  not  just  about 
waiting  for  scoring  chances  to 
come  my  way,”  he  said.  ‘Tve 
learned  a lot  from  Ian  Rush 
about  defending  from  the 
front,  when  to  give  the  ball 
and  when  not  to  give  it" 
Understandably,  Venables 
was  wary  about  talking  up  a 
player  who  had  not  been  a 
first  choice  for  the  present 
session.  “Fowler’s  in  form  at 
the  moment  and  doing  very 
well,"  he  said,  “hut  we  didn't 
hear  much  about  him  when 
he  was  off  form.” 

Nevertheless  the  England 
coach  acknowledged  Fowler's 
exceptional  scoring  ability: 
“When  other  people  can't 
shoot  he  does." 

Paul  Ince,  the  prodigal  son, 
arrived  from  Italy  with  a bad 
back  and  could  not  train  prop- 
erly. even  after  a warm-up.  i 
But  at  least  he  was  back  on  , 
board.  More  encouragingly 
Jamie  Redknapp.  originally 
cast  in  the  role  of  injured  by- 
stander, was  able  to  join  in. 

This  session  ends  tomor- 
row. The  next  will  be  at  The 
Belfry,  near  Sutton  Coldfield, 
in  three  weeks.  England  do 
not  play  again  until  Bulgaria 
visit  Wembley  on  March  27. 
followed  by  Croatia  and  Hun- 
gary in  April  and  May. 

In  the  opening  round  of  the 
European  Championship 
England  will  face  Switzer- 
land. Scotland  and  Holland. 
"We've  played  each  of  three 
systems  three  or  four  times," 
said  Venables.  "This  is  the 
time  to  get  down  to  details 
now  that  we  know  the  draw." 

Formation-wise,  it  all  ap- 
pears to  be  logical  enough: 
simply  a matter  of  Christmas 

tree.  Scots  pine  and  Dutch 
elm.  Not  to  mention  a lot  of 
touching  wood  beforehand. 


Treble  tuition . . . England’s  coaching  masterminds  Terry  Venables,  Don  Howe  and  Bryan  Robson  take  training  seriously  at  Bisham  Abbey  yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH  TOM  JENKINS 


Wanted:  three  wise 
men  and  a miracle 

WANTED,  three  I manager,  say  Bobby  Rob- 1 will  have  influence  < 
people:  one  with  son,  is  appointed  with  a managers,  club  chain 
the  visionary  younger  part-time  coach  and  FA  coaches  to  mteg 
leadership  of  being  groomed  underneath,  coaching  and  education 
There  is  also  Venables’s  l“"*” 


Technical 
director  . 


: Johd^rii^i^r*  description 

Ostensfely  to  win  the  World  Cup  !&*££££ 


WANTED,  three 
people:  one  with 
the  visionary 
leadership  of 
John  F Kennedy,  one  with 
the  missionary  zeal  of  John 
Wesley,  and  one  used  to 
hanging  head  against  a 
brick  walL 

They  are  changing  the  old 
guard  at  Lancaster  Gate. 
and  three  of  the  Football 
Association's  top  four  jobs 
are  displaying:  the  vacancy 
sign:  chairman,  technical 
director  and  England  man- 
ager.  What  an  opportunity 
for  the  English  game’s  gov- 
erning body  to  spring-clean 
its  reputation  as  dithering, 
unwieldy,  out  of  date  and 
out  of  touch:  to  strike  out 
with  boldness  and  vision 
into  the  21st  century.  Do 
not  bet  on  it. 

The  problems  are  already 
clear.  Take  the  England 


will  have  influence  over 
managers,  club  chairmen 
and  FA  coaches  to  integrate 
fnac-hing  and  education  and 
bring  continuity  between 


view  that,  given  the  pres-  all  levels  of  the  game  . . . 
sures  of  the  job.  the  next  The  England  manager  will 


manager  should  be  older 
and  experienced  — a Frank 
Clark  or  a Ron  Atkinson. 


not  be  interfered  with, 
though  of  course  the  two 
men  will  need  to  be  compat- 


The  newly  created  post  of  ible  and  have  similar  foot- 
technical  director  is  also  balling  philosophies.” 
running  out  of  candidates,  But  candidates  are  now 


thongh  for  a different 
reason.  Most  of  the  head- 
hunted said  they  would 
love  the  job,  but  unfortu- 
nately already  have  one. 

It  is  a shame.  Here  the  FA 
is  really  trying  to  drag  the 
English  game  out  of  its  long- 
ball  cul-de-sac  into  the  tech- 
nical mainstream,  and  a 


But  candidates  are  now 
thin  on  the  ground.  David 
Pleat  is  ensconced  at  Shef- 
field Wednesday.  Howard 
Wilkinson  was  interviewed 
but  is  understood  not  to 
have  impressed. 

So  what  of  the  third  va- 
cancy: the  chairmanship  of 
the  FA.  Here  too  there  are 
obstacles  to  getting  the  best 


style  guru  is  a rare  progres-  man  for  the  job 


and  European  Championship.  In 
reality  to  do  your  best  with  a side 
that  to  constantly  changing 
because  of  injuries:  to  try  and 
reconcite  the  limitations  of 
English  technique  wtth  the 
creative  demands  of  international 
football;  and  during  all  this  to 
cope  with  the  FA’S  internal 
poGtics  and  vicious  personal 
insults  handed  out  by  The  Sun 
and  Daily  Mirror 

Reason  for  vacancy 

Departure  of  Tarty  Venables 

Salary 

Venables  to  on  £150,000  e year 

Original  shortlist 

Kevin  Keegan.  Bryan  Robson, 
Gerry  Francis.  Glenn  Hoddte. 
Ray  Wilkins,  Howard  WHkinson. 
Kenny  Dalglish,  Frank  Clark. 
Bobby  Robson,  Ron  Atkinson, 
Jack  Chariton,  Don  Howe 


:txR»«fon 


Bblf.vJ  - discontent  and  trying  to  reconcile 
1 the  many  disparate  voices  which 
pepper  the  poltlcal  side  of  the 
«ri)r£i . game.  No  wonder  Kelly  sees  the 
incumbent's  priority  as  working 

• for  unity,  especially  between  the 
ha"*”, ; FA.  Premier  League  and  FbotbaU 

^gue. 

IS;  Reason  for  vacancy 

* Retirement  ol  Sir  Bert  Mllifchp 


Salary  Unpaid 
Leading  candidates 

Geoff  Thompson  ol  Sheffield  and 
HallamsNre  FA;  Keith  Wiseman. 
Southampton  director  and  FA 
coundflor.  Dave  Richards. 


slve  notion.  “We  are  aiming 
high  on  this  one,"  said  the 
FA's  chief  executive  Gra- 


Of  coarse,  Sir  Bert  Milli- 
cbip  has  said  be  will  carry 
on  into  his  83rd  year  if  the 


managers  job  Nobody  ham  Krily.  "That’s  why  we  FA  Council  him  to.  But 

haven't  not  there  yet.”  given  that  this  is  unlikely. 


seems  to  want  what  should 
be  the  most  sought-after 


haven't  got  there  yet.”  given  tnat  tms  is  umxjseiy. 

Such  is  the  FA’s  determi-  here  is  a position  that  holds 
nation  to  get  the  right  man,  the  key  to  the  future  bar- 
it  has  cast  aside  a lifetime's  mony  of  an  increasingly 
tradition  and  offered  the  commercially  driven  and 
post  to  foreigners.  “The  faction-ridden  sport. 

French  FA’s  technical  direc-  Not  surprisingly  the  Fre- 
tor  Gerard  Hoollier  was  an  mier  League  wants  a stoke 
ideal  candidate,"  said  Kelly,  in  the  hiost  powerful  joh  m 
“as  was  the  former  Scotland  English  football,  at  the  very 
coach  Andy  Roxburgh.  We  least  to  make  sure  the  post 


coaching  position  in  the  nation  to  get  toe  right  man. 


land.  The  FA  subcommittee 
charged  with  finding  a 
replacement  for  Terry  Ven- 


ables before  toe  start  of  French F^’s techrdcald^ec- 
Euro  ’96  is  fast  running  out  tor 

of  options  as  candidates  de-  ideal  candidate,  satoKelly. 
clare  themselves  too  young,  “as  was  tire  former  Scotian 


too  inexperienced  or  too 
sensible  to  take  on  such  a 
thankless  task. 


it  has  cast  aside  a lifetime’s 
tradition  and  offered  toe 
post  to  foreigners.  “The 


Withdrawals 

Keegan.  Francta, 

Bryan  Robson,  Wilkins 

Deadline  for  job 
to  be  filled 

Before  the  start  of  tin  European 
Championship  in  June 

Previous  incumbents 

Walter  Winterboitom,  Alf 
Ramsey,  Don  Revie.  Joe  Mercer, 
Ron  Greenwood.  Bobby  Robson. 
Graham  Taylor.  Terry  Venables 


: y-  Others  mentioned  . 

;;;lDavidPtoat/ John  Cartwright'  . 

. (tomT&rtochrticaldl^ 

: if National  School  attitoshafi) 

i Wo  longer Th  frame';-: 
: • ; Houfisr,  Rokburgh.  :V*nabi«.:  ■ , . 
:*  Hodgson,  Pteat 

: Deadline  for  job 
I to  be  filled  . 

■ ' As  soon  as  right  caudate 
I can  be  found 


■were  very  keen  on  them  but 
unfortunately  both  said  no 


does  not  go  to  a well-mean- 
ing amateur  out  of  synch 
with  professional  needs. 


An  outside  business 


sTifRnPtond  cannot  get  as  they  are  currently  under  with  professional  neeos.  :-T^ Vk- 

fssssn 

Bryan  Robson,  Kevin  Kee-  job  and  said  no  alngtoe^me  intotoenew  job.  An  outside  business 

gan  and  Gerry  Francis  have  heavy  heaxx.  Srium.  However,  toe  brain  could  be  the  aim wer 

ruled  themselves  out,  ™ searen  n,  guard,  wary  of  any  But  whoever  the  FA 

where  next?  for  thlrir  threat  to  toe  FA's  ultimate  chooses  to  succeed  Sir  Bert, 

There  is  growing  support  one! w^r,  will  resist  a Premier-  it  will  be  under  pressure  to 

ship6  chairman  taking  tke  straatnline  the  dec.on- 


Sir  John  Hall,  chairman  of 
Newcastle;  Peier  Johnson, 
chairman  ol  Evert  on;  Alan  Sugar, 
chairman  of  Spurs 

Ruled  himself  out 

Jimmy  HiB 

Deadline  for  job 
to  be  filled 

End  of  Eure  "96  in  Jure 

Previous  incumbents 

Graham  Doggan  [55-631,  Joe 
Wears  (63-66).  Sir  Andrew 
Stephan  (87-76).  Sw  Harold 
Thompson  (76-ST).  Sir  Bert 
MiBrchip  (81  -96) 


Russell  Thomas 
and  Ian  Boss 

ARSENAL’S  'manager 

Bruce  Rioch  has  put 
nine  players  up  for  -sale, 
an  overhaul  which  oould  end 
with  AC  Mflans  GmrUiuji 

Lentini  arriving 
The  interest  in  the  Italian 
winger  who  once  cost  £13  mil- 
lion but  now  could  be  avail- 
able for  £5  million  has  been 
followed  by  Rioch's  decision 
to  sever  with  Cbrls 

Kiwomya,  Eddie  McGoldnck 
and  Vince  Bartram,  a too 
bought  by  his  Highbury  pre- 
decessor George  Graham. 

Kiwomya,  signed  a year  asp 
from  Ipswich  for  £1.25  mil- 
lion, played  14  league  games 
last  season  but  has  not  been 
used  even  as  a substitute  by 
Rioch.  McGoldrick,  a Hml- 
Uon  purchase  from  Crystal 
Palace,  is  similarly  out  ox 
favour,  as  is  Bartram,  bought 
for  £400,00  from  Bourne- 
mouth as  goalkeeping  cover 
for  David  Seaman: 

Rioch  had  already  put  Da- 
vie Hillier,  Steve  Morrow  and 
Mark  Flatts  up  for  sale  and 
his  list  is  completed  by  Scott 
Marshall.  Paul  Read  and  Paul 
Shaw.  . , 

Sunderland's  chances  of 

luring  the  veteran  Liverpool 
striker  Ian  Rush  to  the  North- 
east receded  yesterday. 

In  the  push  for  promotion, 
Peter  Reid  had  asked  for  Rush 
on  loan.  This  was  refused,  the 
inference  being  that  the  Sun- 
derland manager  would  be 
more  successful  if  he  sought  a 
permanent  deal. 

Although  Rush  has  long  in- 
sisted he  would  be  content  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his 
career  on  Merseyside,  he  al- 
most joined  Celtic  for  £750,000 
in  October. 

The  34-year-old  Welshman 
is  due  a free  transfer  in  the 
summer  and  Liverpool  may 
decide  to  cash  in  before  his 
contract  expires.  But  their 
manager  Roy  Evans  said;  “If 
we  could  reach  agreement  on 
a new  deal  I would  like  to 
keep  hhn.  But  we  have  dis- 
cussed nothing  yet 
"He's  the  type  of  footballer 
you  can’t  actually  replace.  He 
was  In  my  team  and  doing 
particularly  well  before  he 
sustained  a knee  injury 
which  required  surgery-" 
Manchester  City  today  ex- 
pect to  bring  in  a third  Ger- 
man by  signing  the  left-back 
Michael  Frontzeck  from  Bor- 
ussia  Monchengladbach. 

The  Wolves  manager  Mark 
McGhee  is  giving  a week's 
trial  to  the  Czech  international 
Jiri  Novotny.  The  26-year-old 
Sparta  Prague  defender,  who 
has  25  caps,  is  due  to  arrive  at 
Molineux  today. 

Rangers  and  Aberdeen 
were  last  night  considering 
urgent  appeals  after  Alan 
McLaren  and  Billy  Dodds 
were  handed  retrospective 
red  cards  after  an  incident  at 
Ibrox  in  November. 

After  a delay  because  of  a 
police  investigation, 
McLaren,  the  Rangers  de- 
fender, and  Dodds,  the  Aber- 
deen striker,  received  one- 
match  bans  and  12 
disciplinary  points.  Dodds 
faces  a further  two-game  ban 
because  he  has  exceeded  the 
disciplinary  points  limit,  and 
McLaren  is  one  caution  short 
of  a further  three-match 
suspension. 


Pools  Forecast 


Real  Madrid  hope  Iglesias 
can  put  them  back  on  song 


Adela  Gooch  in  Madrid 


Soccer 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBI  NATION: 
Ftret  nriefem  Miilwall  0.  Cttelsoa  tt 
Swindon  3.  Bristol  Rots  1 
PA  TROPHY:  SnoOnH  round  drawl  WJ- 


S&*5aS  Madrid  at  the 
'“P^^'a'Scup 

tional  former  manager,  out  of  PO^shortcrf  a UeteLup 

retirement  to  replace  Jorge 


V aldano,  summarily  dismissed 

after  the  champions'  3-1  borne 


defeat  by  lowly  Rayo  VaUecano  3.  eusui  rots  i 

OnSunday  night.  I.  RoOi***!  Of  Welling  Ultr. 

The  result  left  Real  16  Trowbfk^Tnof sudDuryTnvGiotKMtw 
DOints  behind  their  local  c.  smffam  Rngrs  o« 

A Madrid  at  the  Bay  or  Mtrlncium:  Mnresambe  or  Emlpy  w 

rivals  Atletico  Manna  at  tne  „ g* tested-  Dudley  in  v 

too  of  the  league,  at  least  nine  Mcrtr.yr  Boanor  r«  v Raddnio  bot 

chnrt  of  a Uefa  Cup  fiorenam  Wood  * Dover  Alh  ot  Chojlen- 
pomts  snort  Ol  a ^ueia,  ouy  ^ Tn.  Farnboro|JOh  Tn  w slough  Tn  v 

qualifying  place  and  WTtn  no  Kettering  si  Alban*.  Boston  Uifl  or 
r-hance  of  contesting  tile  next  Chortey  v Ga^boreuflhTnnlhr.  Bam  C or 


Basketball 

HGSUI1S  NBA:  Del  rod  OT  Chicago  III:  Toronto  tP 

Bocion  OT.  Houston  04  Orlenuo  97:  Indi- 
ana 106.  Washington  96.  PftHadrtpwa  80. 
Cn-Aor  San  An  ton  to  1 18.  Seattk-  108.  Daluw  10« 

ao,,wsr  Phoenut  ill.  Sacramento  97.  Portland  ftB. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBI  NATION.  ctowlaIld  B1  gtarfbiga  CnMi  Cow  ! 
Rrst  WvtaJonr  Miilwall  0.  Chelsea  &.  tmnrxal  AUantha  V Orlando  IW2*I  L10 

Swindon  3.  Bristol  Rvrs  1 Pa. 7 44.  GBO)  2.  Now  York  124-14-  KB-afi. 

PA  TROPHY:  PauMid  reto*  **"  3i  Washington  ilB-M-  487-101:  4.  Miami 

nne  Or  Hyde  Utd  v Rotn  well  or  Welling  Urn  11741.  M7-11HI.  5.  N**  Jersey  (16-22- 
Trowtrldge  Tn  Of  SudPury  Tn  V Gloucosler  g.  Boston  M5-Z4-.385-141. 7.  Ptn^ 

C.  SmitortJ  Rngrs  o*  Qu.setey  v cojwyn  ,7.30.  109-211.  Contrail  1.  Chi- 

Bay  or  AUrtotounr.  Mwereambe  or  tmipy  v L3  gig  GM.  2.  Indiana 

Kidderminster  or  Gak»head'  Dudley  ]n  v (^,4. 032.10(1;  3.  Clove) arxJ  (2t-t7-.5S3- 
Mcrtnyr  Bognor  Regra  Tn  v HMOW  hot  13J?1  ftHanta  121-17-  5S3-13S).  5.  Oeltoil 

fiofeham  Wood  * Dover  ABi  o*  Choilen-  514.15-,.  0.  Chailoflo  118-20-474- 

hem  Tn:  Femborough  Tn  or  Slouffi  Tn  v T uHwoukna  (iS-22- 40S-1B):  B. 

Kettering  W St  Albans  Boston  Uto  or  ToTOnw  Waaton.  Ctorttor- 

Chortey  v Gadts  borough  Trinljr.  Bam  Ctf  enams  wdwMt:  1.  San  Antonio  1W26.  LI ». 
Yeovil  Tn  v Hayes  or  EnhckJ.  GB0I:  2 Housloc  f 27-13-  G75-X).  3. 
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Arsenal 
Aston  VU  la 
BJrm.  City 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Brentford 
Burnley 
Chelsea 
Coventry  City 
Derby  Coutty 
Everton 
Hudd-  Town 


06  Ipswich  Town 
11  Leeds  United 
34  Leicester  City 
21  Liverpool 
36  Man.  City 
24  Man.  United 

31  Middlesbrough 
08  MilwaJI 

17  Newcastle  Utd 
28  Norwich  City 
OS  Nottm.  Forest 

32  QPR 


03  Sheffield  Wed. 
35  Southhampton 

04  StateCHy 
02  Sunderland 
Ol  Tottenham  Hot- 
23  West  Han 

29  Wimbledon 
16  Wolves 
18  Celtic 
13  Banger* 


chance  of  contesting  tile  next  a™*,  v ; TnniM Jfcm  c or  ^ sa„  Am  n 

lac*  TVinrc-  Yeovil  Tn  v Hayes  or  EiiHow.  MKCiesnato  Pel  703.  GBD1:  2 Houston  177-13- 

Champions  Cup,  last  rnurs  y gtym  spanare  « suiybr^e  mwi  a.  dsiwot  in 

dav  they  went  out  CW  the  span-  Cottle  or  Grasley  Rvtb:  Carshaljon  W Nrw-  11f  5 Da|Uls  ,1J.J5. 324-141.  8.  k 
:.k  Pnn  to  Esoanrol  of  Barce-  oon  afc.  stwwa®BBw  v Bunon  «d.  ju^.^issi.  7.  vancwnw  n 
lStl  L/Tip  To  Werttfpy  w H«mestard  Tn  or  Nortnwtcn  'iaX|  i. Seatllo  (W27.  Li  1 

Iona  in  the  last  lb.  Victoria.  HaMjn  Tn  V Bimiuwoiw  hvt*.  QBD,  2 Sacramento  (22- 14-  811 

T/Kine  to  Rayo  VaUecano  r«  u be  playod  on  Sat.  FsO  10  p.oi  A.  r>0,mr 

il„  lact  i;1  raw  Within  /*nK  iis-ftc  S-  GoWen  Slats  (17-22- 

was  the  last  straw.  Golf  e.  phoenb  (»zi-.«7-ii|; la 

minutes  of  the  final  whistle  BOB  dopa  classic  (CaMnm*!'  nua- .305-1  an. 

the  Argentine-born  Valdano  aotmm  ms  uniew  ^utorfi  mu 

1116  , y,  A Viop-ntP  dpi  66.68.  89.  07.67.  3SSJ  Huston  ra.r  1.6^'  CtlGSS 

was  out  and  vicente  aei  ^ ga  33#  s Hcxh  60.  w.  ee. 65. 340  koooovsms  tournament 

Bosque  was  appointed  care-  BBrvBm7i.«.65.7i.»NHMi»EB.M.  Zoj,  Nntn|.  Round  s4w«k  l > 

H»lr«>7- rnflnaeer  64.60. 69, p Stewart 71. 66, 71 , 63.  703*1  (Nomj  if.  s Tivtatov must  S.  P Li 

^^S^PhUosopher-  1X22% 

for  his  deep  thinking  on  the  J?  « m ,Bolai ft  v lvanchu'1  ^ ’• J p‘ 

game,  the  suave  miculate  jffiBSaSKa  IX&TtliSgSl 
Valdano  is  the  author  of  a w.^vTO  K.BaTKJtefixea  69.re.7o.j  mm.  Mu**.. t* 

best-sellmg  book.  Football  SStuRaa tauua iu. 
Dreams.  He  always  had  ene-  uku  healthsouth  rouwiAMwr  s 

mips,  however.  Real  Madrid's  ( 0 'Ian  do)  ■ 45  Witney  4.  CroyOon  t.  Midlands 

"Ultra”  faction  of  radical  9SSrPS£gttVl 

right-wing  supporters  saw  an,  j.gwmw  7°..*i°-!r  N«mw««  a wood  Gn»n  w.  t 

him  as  a $itdacarojo,a  “South 

American  Commie  whose  ir«uson  iswei  to  70. 71.  si*  l Davtes  ^ a 

liberal  views  were  at  odds  (gbits.  70.  use  Purer  igbist.  73.7a  . 

; with  a club  that  enjoyed  close  Tennis  t 

links  with  General  Franco  s Australia  w iopem ts  « 
regime  and  retains  a strongly  J, svj ana  iaa-<i  zimoaowe a» (0 

MMeAWMtiwa  U M Washington  {LB}  o-*.  «.  > iru  rpt  hurt  p siranq  *4). 

conservative  image.  Bng«u  w r Furian  rm  7-5.  6-0.  nun- r 1 

The  Ultras  emblazoned  m.  m wo«ifard«  ia«^  m m pbhidp~»-  Hockey 

their  scorn  in  "sudaca  out"  ■nciow-u.ic 

slogans  on  the  walls  Of  Real’s  Woman:  C Mankim  1S91  m L Davenport  WELSH  *•* 

Santiago  Bemabeu  stadium  mmwSSSn mom 

and  many  have  boycotted  |^oiiiASii6^3.fr-i:Mi«i»tf»is*ittiwB  fw  «*t«a«*go  \.  Kwam.  z t 
recent  home  matches.  scnuHT-Mcoauny  iNeihi  6-1  b-i.  3.  wyeomw  nyo 


3*8  5 Lyto  (OB)  72,  68. 6B  69.  68. 

UPQA  HEALTHSOUTH  TOORNAMOfT 
(Oilando)'  Final  aanrm  (US  unless 
slated)'  90S  K WebU  (Aus)  70.  70. 68  (nan 


Walt  C4-ia-  649-21  4.  Denver  110-23-^10- 
11).  5 Dallas  H2-2S  324-141.  8.  MmnMOU  | 
111-27- 288-1SK).  7.  Vancouver  (8-30-.CH- 
18*1  pwdflc:  I.  Sefltllo  (WS7.  L11,  PCL711. 
QBD).  2.  Sacramento  (22-14-.B11-4)  3.  LA 
Lakora  4.  PorBsnd  (20-18- 

Si3-7*i:  S.  Golden  Slate  (17-22-  436-  UJ». 
fi.  Phoenta  I15-Z1-.417-11);  7,  LA  Clippera 
ilSr+-.305-12Sl. 

Chess 

HOOOOVCMS  TOURHAMKNT  (Wdk  eon 
Zm.  Noth):  Round  Soooic  L von  WolY 
(N«tn)  X.  5 Tnrtalov  (Rusi  X.  P Lotto  (Hun) 
h.  j Tinman  (Nothl  X.  V Topalov  (Bui)  t.  R 
HuDnor  (Qor)  O:  V Anand  (Indl  *.  B Gotland 
(Bela)  0:  V Ivanchuk  iLfltr)  1.  J PfcM  iNeth) 
0;  A Shirov  (Sol  X.  I Sototov  (Bos)  X M 


UK  NATIONAL  LSAGUC  (Abergavenny)'. 
Round  Fen:  Richmond  SX.  S Wales  2K 
Witney  4.  Croydon  4.  Midlands  6.  Briton 
Chess  Magazine  2;  Bristol  S.  Nowcaalte  1 


making  process  by  creating 
an  executive  committee  to 
rale  the  game.  This  will 
comprise  principally  the 
FA.  Premier  League  and 
Football  League.  "I  would 


MEN'S  OLYMPIC  QUALIFYING  TOUR- 
HAMCHT  (Barcelona)  Round  roblrv  In- 
dio 0.  Spam  O.  NcdinrianidN  4,  Malaysia  : 
Qreal  Briuln  4 (WyJO  Gim  Thompson  21. 
Belarus  I:  Canada  3.  Belgium  2 

Ice  Hockey 

BRITISH  LEAGUE:  Pramlar  OMalote 

Cardiff  g.  Durham  2:  Humboratoo  11. 
Slough  7,  Uillcii  Kcvnos  S.  BadUiOStokD  S. 
Nonmqham  4 Fifo  4.  Shnffinkl  6.  Nowean- 
11a  J HI  vision  One:  BIHinqhant  I.  Surtndon 
11.  Blackbuin  3.  Manchonw  V.  Chotma- 
lord  7.  Telford  2.  Guildford  20.  MurraylhMd 
0.  Mpdway  2.  Dumlnnc  G-  Patorborough  5. 
PaiDloy  G:  Solihull  3.  Bracknell  10. 

Motor  Sport 

MONTI  CARLO  RALLY:  Landing  pine-  ' 
Inga  labor  an  tuned  siagos):  1.  P Burnar- 
dH  (Frl  Ford  Eacorl  Ihr  Mmln  3kjc.  2.  F 
Dolrcour  (Frl  Peugeoi  306  al  tmln  Qaec.  3. 

A Schwarz  lOnfl  Tcrvofo  Colka  4 AO  4.  B 
Boguffi  if  r)  Subaru  Impnud  6.02.  G. C Bar- 
onl  (Frl  Subaru  Improra  6X1.  6.  Y Postal 
(Nelh)  Subaru  improao  0 49.  7.  U Vorim  ill) 
Lancia  Da  ltd  7.W. 

Snooker 

EMBASSY  WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Blachpoal)  BI9MN  quMBglng  rami 
(Eng  untosa  SteWd)'  P Davtoa  fWaloaj  hi  C 
Tncraourn  iCon)  10-a. J ■««*•  m T Jorun 
10-4:  H pywm  M M Johnston- Allen  KM 


hope  the  incoming  chair- 
man sees  it  as  a priority  to 
work  for  unity,"  said  Kelly. 
"There  are  many  issues  to 
face.  Unity  is  paramount" 
If  not  guaranteed. 


FA  CUP 
ForuUl  round 
1 Baton 
a Charlton 
3 Cnvontry 
« Sttfrvrabury 
G HuddarafioM 

6 Ipmrtcta 

7 Mkfaftwbra 
B Heading 


Fixtures 


Ailhwull  Tn  i7  451  Chi'lfpnliam  v Oovor  0 Southern 
«7.4P|  Sudburv  Tn  . Trawbridg,.-  Tn  ID  Swiadoc 

Slnugh  v F,mborou(ih  IT  451  Si  Alboni  v 11  Watt  Ha 

Knnortng  |T.45|.  ErfflDld  , May«  All-inn- 

nam  V Cclwyn  Bly  |7  4S1.  V Btoh  EMDSLE1QH  LEAGUE 

17  4il  SECOND  DIVISKM 

UNIBOND  LEAGUE:  Prorate*  OtvteJow  12  Bradfivrl  C , 
Knavnlirv  v Wmokard  Uia.  u * 

ICIS  LEAGUE:  Pramtor  Dhrialon:  War-  * 

Thing  r KlnniUn.an  Flrat  Dtetaten:  Bar-  rT  v 

ion  Rvr3  , Ruiclip  Manor  Tn  ,«  ' “ 

* Marlow:  Slalneo  Tn  v Abingdon  Tn  „ v 

Thame  lild  « Barking.  U'bridgo  v Bograr  *'  T0I>  * 

Pogts  Tn  Second  DMatetti  .lanvey  tubhiivu. 
ir.Uixj  < Warn.  Chaffonl  5!  Pclw  ■,  Learner-  T"010  Bni* 
hood:  Caffion  Waldrn  Tn  < Men  P.rHic<?.  Choater 
TNrd  Dhtalmi:  Kmfpburr  Tn  v Horsham:  19  Coictira 

Southall  v Wlng.no  A Flncnla-/'  Windsor  A SO  Enter 
Eton  V Flackwni  Hffi.  Cnrtton  Cqs  Third  31  CflBngA 
rowMli  HovtirKlya  Swim  v Bnmham  22  L Orient 
Wood.  Carlton  Traphyi  TMrd  round:  23  Horthm 

B>acKnuir  in  v Lowes:  Hungortord  Tn  v 24  Practon 
! Himptorv.  25  RoehdA 

HESS"  “*°»  20  Sounttx 

DMelem  Craurloy  Tn  1 Cambridge  C 
MhMand  SIviatenE  BMaoilh  UM  v Bills-  VAUXHALL 
fHXlb  Tn  n-  Q 

N.W  MUNWES  LKAOUEi  Firm  Bte-  M SfL- 

teion:  Blackpool  „ RooMndale  Utt  zg 
Booilo  v Trafiord;  Damon  v Bu.3coi«*t  S 
Ejmiwood  Haniny  v UosnlPr.  FUmon  v Pen- 
rilh.  Ujinn  Boad  t Kidagrovo  Am.  Satkxd  » 

C v Newcastle  Tn  *■  Hadnea 

NORTHERN  COUNTIES  EAST  LEAGUE:  J?  Norhrw 

Patent.  Cup:  Fraath  round:  Goote  Tn 
v Bolpur  To  SS  SCEyhrv 

GREAT  MILLS  LEAGUE;  Premier  Oh-  **  Tetterd 


v Uwerpool 
v Paierooiough 
1 WaKall 

« Watdatedon 
v Man  Utd 


B nwouing  V Man  Utd  2 

8 Southampton  i Crowa  i 

rs 


v Notts  Co 
v Bristol  Rvni 

'/  Rotherham 
v EkmrnamouUi 
v Brighton 

v CbostcrfMd 


THRDDIIIISIOH 
19  Cheater 
18  Cnlchratm 
30  Enter 
81  Mtegten 

22  L Orient 


v Wigan 
* Oamtmdge 


Scarborough 


23  'Nitiia1  v HarllepMi 


Z4  Pr  acton 
25  Rochdale 
20  Sountborpo 


y Bury 
v Torquay 

V Lincoln 


VAUXHALL  CONFERENCE 
VD  v «ddennte*ter 


28  Bremagrovo 

29  Dag/Red 
90  Dover 

ai  *-*-—111(1 
92  Hedneaford 
M Nerttmlch 
94  Southport 
85  Slalytmdga 


v Mor  warn  be 
* OwMorn 
v Altrincham 
V WeMag 
y Stemmage 
y Kettering 
v Slough 
v Fuiriiora 
v Hall  lax 


ptey^H  on  ^ extra  hotel.  M Mause  73.  a,  Slough  5S.  Na  Fianna  2K. 

Slo68,  ie^fS  p 73  St  Wood  Grwn  W.  Hartford  X. 

MeQonn  73. 71.  66.  P SieeTian  w.  . i.  «a.  , _n  Wood  Green.  MidteniJa. 


ail  M Hirase  (Japan)  73.  69.  68:  H Al- 
Iredsson  (Swe)  70  70.  71.  212  L Davies 
(GB)  72. 70.  7ft  C Piercr  (GB)  6T.  73.  7Z. 

Tennis 

AUSTRALIAN  OPEN  (Melbournm: 
Fourth  ro»i*  Mew  V KefMnlkM  (Rusi 
bt  M Washington  (US)  6-3,  6-2.  6-4.  T 
Enqvist  (3wo)  bt  R Furian  III)  7-5.  6-0. 
C-3.  M Woodford*  (AiK)  DI  M Phlllppou3- 
Sis  (Aus)  6-2. 6-2. 8-2;  B Beekor  lOor)  bi 
B Sloven  iNZi  1-6.  6— i.  6-3  6-2 
Women:  C Martinez  iSpi  m L Davenport 
tUSl  6-3  6-1.  A Coeteer  ISA)  bl  E LiUml- 
seta  iRusi  6-0  6-3‘  A Huber  iGeri  hi  B 
Scholl  lAull  6-3. 6-i  M IBngie  ISwitZI  W B 
Schuirt-McDaiin*  (Nelhl  6-1  3-L 


Leaden;  1-3.  Wood  Green,  Midlands. 
Stough.  seven  match  points,  4-5.  Witney, 
Northwest  fl. 

Cricket 

SECOND  TEST  lAuckland)'  Third  (tom 
New  Zealand  251  IS  Fleming  84.  C Calms 
57)  and  138-0  ZimoaDwe  326  (0  Houghton 
104  ret  hurt  P Strong  44). 

Hockey 

URN'S  CLUBS:  OVvd  Umv  3 Oidord  Tn  4 
WELSH  WOMEN'S  NATIONAL 
LEAGUE:  Newport  4 LlenlJlr  1 
SOUTH  WOMEN'S  INDOOR  LEAGUE: 
I Final  rtawdtogn  1.  Havant.  2.  Camhcrlnf, 
3,  Wyeomoe  Bye 


ICS  PREMIER  LEAQUE 

“S5S?"  : Kz 

ss1  : ssp 

44  u Teovfl 

~ ^ Y Suncn  uid 

v Yaadtog 


■ ............  *mlora  BrtMftl  MF  , ManootSheld  Uld,  EL  37  Wen,rte  v 

morn  v Tiverton  Tn 

p 30  unlaw  stated)  DWteteK  Ever-  »«mer  league 

soccer  svtessKssiss  “ aau  ; sss 

zszsr-1"™™ ” coi—iHATioi,.  ssssr  : sS 

AM^&4T<JJAN  CiWh  Send  Witeh  Ipo-  ^lora  PnrisiiMuto  v aMhampton  «2  EnflMd  v pSw’ 

Dhditon:  « "fforeTN^^r  ,2-°:  LanuS  ^ 

Hun  v Brighion.  45  MteMt  * vSKf 

v BrSord  C;  Wtaxham  v Br!9-  nrel  low  Ballymena  v YaaGng 

S^n*d  DteKw  Mansheld  vCam-  reynd,  scocod  tow  A«s  UNIBOND  PREMIER  Ieaguw 

i hd  (7 451:  Ptymoiitn  v Seunthorpe  r^,L^T  ^ v Coler.ilnn.  ctnonviite  v 4-  H lbague 

* Hewry-  Linfleld  v „ v Beadier 

■nin  rnSff  LEAGUE  Premier  D|,,,"I«V.  Portadcwn  v Ballyclare  Tl  » *ocrtoy 

K,,m‘,r'  Rugby  Union  v °“b— 

Sg^^^^  lVMDtetaled^lr-  ^NKKGN  NATIONAL  LEAGUE.  Oral  ™JSSSCOTT,SH  **>9 

Dundee,  S . porw  1 Morurcno.  wr j midweek  cnupcrrnnu.  b»-i  »-  So  Dunitiarton  v 
QuMno* South* ^jcfcStehy Crcna  K^ys  v 31  vSiMirrw 

v East  Flto  TSM  UWiTd'n  61  Dunvam  w T®*y  S £S£  w Slenhou 

Allot  CalaGtoten  Tv  Pom  Caurffy^  VM II ■ “ ' r^f  f-'d.  v Llandovery  (7.0).  Peal  S u 


(7.451.  S^rborw^  v RoOtttoto  1 

■ELL'S  SCOTTISH  LE*OU“. 

PaUUrt  * MoHierwMI: 

noCii  V ^“mvUloii:  Air- 

gcQTTBN  UtAOUEi  OnH  Al' 

j . u Greenocx  Morton:  Dumbarton  v 

SSS^l 

SiS: 


47  Cbsrhry 

48  Cohvyn  Bay 


*Tirilnulnn 

Ooteebaro' 


TaomrrsscomsH  cup 

TMnfl  yoiifwl 


'/;■ ,h'  17  01  pool  D:  Borty- 

: "•  Wwicg  17  oi;  ronau  v Yctradayn- 


«8  Clydebank 
SO  Dumbarton 
31  DonreneBae 
92  MkJrtt 
S3  Merbn 
34  Hamilton 
S3  Hearts 
58  Ktenla 

87  RaMi  Rvn 

88  Ross 


w SOrttog  Alb 

V Airdrie 
» Si  Mirren 
w Slenhautemulr 
“ Momrese 
v 8t  Jnhnvtone 
v Pnrtlcfc 
v KilmarnocL 
v 0ueen'3Part 
v Fortor 


ijtidf 

iear! 


'“'■•iff 


i'“b!e  i 


,r*  ^anl 


_ Js 


r. 


m 


'-C  :Vj> 


^rsenai 

put  nine 

°n  sale 

to  buy 


lav,* 


A 


."'ifr. 


rvv 


*•  #***- » 


Ml***-* 


■T*  * V 
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silence  of  the  sheepish 


David  Hop  ps 


AS  ENGLAND'S  play- 
ers made  a world- 
weary  return  to 
Heathrow  early  this 
morning,  they  were  unlikely 
to  find  immediate  solace  in  a 
campaign  for  free  speech. 
Alter  a wretched  finale  to 
their  tour  of  South  Africa 
they  might  have  preferred  to 
take  refuge  in  an  enforced 
silence,  leaving  Raymond  Il- 
lingworth to  fume  and  fulmi- 
nate in  the  accepted  manner. 

When  the  hurt  diminishes, 
however.  England’s  players 
will  recognise  that  the  Profes- 
sional Cricketers’  Associa- 
tion's pressure  for  more  free- 
dom of  expression  is  long 
overdue.  Their  surrender  in 
the  one-day  series  against 
South  Africa  has  been  noth- 


Tennis 


ing  compared  with  their 
meek  acceptance,  year  upon 
year,  of  the  Test  and  County 
Cricket  Board’s  restrictions 
on  their  right  to  a basic 
human  right. 

The  latest  player  to  risk  the 
TCCB's  wrath  is  Dermot 
Reeve,  who  yesterday  an- 
nounced himself  "angry  and 
bewildered"  to  have  been 
omitted  from  England’s 
World  Cup  party.  If  Reeve 
ever  found  a bushel  he  would 
place  his  light  on  top  of  it,  and 
he  had  the  wherewithal  to  ex- 
press an  honest  opinion  in 
what  should  be  viewed  as  an 
acceptable  manner. 

*1  played  just  twice,  bowl- 
ing 19  overs  and  facing  18 
balls, *'  he  said.  "I  don't  think 
I’ve  been  given  too  much  op- 
portunity. It  was  very  diffi- 
cult coming  here  having  not 
played  any  cricket  since  the 


end  of  last  summer.  I have 
been  slightly  rusty  and  you 
can't  fmd  form  when  you  play 
in  just  two  games." 

Reeve  might  be  regarded  by 
England’s  captain  Michael 
Atherton  as  an  acquired  taste, 
but  his  tactical  acumen  and 
innovative  one-day  thinking 
would  have  lifted  a dispirited 
side,  and  both  Illingworth  and 
Atherton  seemed  to  recognise 
as  much  when  they  added 
him  to  their  South  African 
one-day  squad. 

Instead,  the  moment  he  ar- 
rived. freshly  honoured  with 
the  OBE,  Reeve  fell  out  of 
favour.  Amid  such  inconsis- 
tency his  wish  to  pass  com- 
ment is  natural. 

The  PCA’s  conservatism 
remains  embedded,  but  under 
the  shrewd  guidance  of  its 
new  general  secretary  (and 
Test  selector)  David  Gra- 


veney  It  is  beginning  to  learn 
from  football’s  example. 

Its  statement  politely,  but 
pointedly,  suggested  to  the 
TCCB  yesterday  that  “some 
people"  regarded  present 
restrictions  as  "an  infringe- 
ment of  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals and  the  rules  of  natural 
justice".  Regulations  were  de- 
scribed as  "insufficiently  bal- 
anced and  for  wider  than  is 
necessary".  A meeting  has 
been  requested  after  the 
World  Cup. 

Devon  Malcolm's  extraordi- 
nary outburst  over  Illing- 
worth's allegedly  bullying 
manner  will  be  punished  in 
any  event.  By  not  clearing  his 
article  with  the  tour  manage- 
ment land  that,  not  surpris- 
ingly, meant  Illingworth  him- 
self). he  has  breached  his 
contract. 

But  the  PCA  will  contend 


Illingworth . . . bullying 

that  Malcolm's  inability  to  de- 
fend himself  in  print  immedi- 
ate!)' alter  he  had  been  de- 
rided as  ‘‘a  cricketing 
nonentity"  and  a fast  bowler 
“with  no  brain"  ensured  that 
what  might  have  been  a tem- 
porary dispute  degenerated 
into  a permanent  feud. 

Illingworth  had  sought  be- 
fore the  tour  to  implement  a 
total  ban  on  players'  media 
work  during  the  tour,  a move 
which  would  virtually  have 
installed  him  as  the  perpetual 
fount  of  all  wisdom.  He  was 
forced  to  back  down  after 
pressure  from  several  play- 
ers’ agents  and  newspaper 
groups.  Trying  to  explain 
their  failures  might  have 
done  them  some  good. 


Reeve . . . bewildered 

• The  off-spinner  Muttiah 
Mural  itharan.  repeatedly  no- 
balled  for  throwing  during 
Sri  Lanka's  current  tour  of 
Australia,  has  been  included 
in  their  14-man  squad  for  the 
World  Cup. 

• Graham  Haiti  is h,  the  Aus- 
tralian Cricket  Board’s  chief 
executive,  will  meet  members 
of  his  country's  World  Cup 
squad,  being  named  today,  to 
try  to  allay  their  fears  con 
cerning  their  safety  during 
the  tournament.  The  players 
have  discussed  boycotting 
their  opening  match  in  Sri 
Lanka  on  February  17  be- 
cause several  received  threat 
ening  letters  after  Australia’s 
matches  against  Pakistan  and 
Sri  Lanka. 


Scud  falls 
to  earth 


Davfd  Irvine  In  Melbourne 


IVERYTHING  Mark 
Philippoussis  touched 
turned  to  gold  when 
I he  ambushed  the  top 
seed  Pete  Sampras  in  three 
near-flawless  sets  under  the 
Flinders  Park  stadium  roof  at 
the  Australian  Open  on  Satur- 
day night  A star  had  been 
bom;  a shooting  star  as  it 
proved  to  be.  because  the  19- 
year-old  burned  up  and  lost 
8-2, 8-2. 6-2  to  his  fellow  Aus- 
tralian Mark  Woodforde  in 
the  fourth  round  yesterday. 

It  was  an  experience  remi- 
niscent of  Maty  Pierce's  in 
the  closing  stages  of  the 
French  Open  in  1994.  There, 
after  crushing  Steffi  Graf  6-2, 
6-2  in  the  semi-finals,  she 
could  do  almost  nothing  right 
in  die  title  match  against 
Arantxa  Sanchez  Vicario. 

Philippoussis  and  Pierce 
have  two  things  in  common. 
Both  pursue  a style  finely  bal- 
anced between  genius  axid  ir- 
responsibility, and  both  have 
(or  in  Pierce’s  case  have  had) 
their  young  careers  guided  by 
Nick  BoUettierL 

Against  Sampras,  who  is  es- 
sentially a power  player  like 
himself.  Philippoussis  dined 
off  the  pace  the  American 
gave  him;  the  more  Sampras 
stoked  up  the  boiler,  the  hot- 
ter the  teenager  got  Against 
the  wily  Woodforde  (and  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  the  roof  was 
open  to  allow  a swirling 
wind),  he  was  left  to  generate 
his  own  pace. 

"When  the  big  guys  slam  it 
down.  Scud  fa  fitting  nick- 
name] just  loves  it,"  Wood- 
forde said.  “But  he  doesn't 
like  changes  of  pace.  What  he 
hasn’t  learned  yet  is  how  to 
change  bis  game  when  things 
aren't  going  well.  And  he  only 
did  that  when  he  was  5-0 
down  in  the  third.” 

To  many  in  the  crowd  who 
had  seen  Saturday’s  match  on 
television  or  read  the  acres  of 
adulation  for  him,  Philip- 
poussis’s  performance  must 
have  been  a sad  disappoint- 
ment He  may  never  play  as 
well  again  as  he  did  against 
the  world  No.  1.  His  potential 
is  enormous,  however. 

It  was  only  as  he  stepped  up 
to  serve  for  his  first  quarter- 
final place  after  10  unsuccess- 
ful appearances  at  the  Open 
that  the  30-year-old  Wood- 
forde experienced  his  first 
nervous  twitch.  Up  till  then 
he  had  dropped  only  11  points 
in  11  service  games.  In  the 
12th  Tie  lost  six. 


Ice  Hockey 


At  the  second  time  of  ask- 
ing, however,  he  made  no 
mistake.  He  had  achieved 
with  subtlety  and  variety 
what  Sampras  had  failed  to  do 
with  raw  pace.  “But  don't  feel 
sorry  for  Mark,”  said  Wood- 
forde. “He  will  learn  a lot 
from  today.  And  he  will  be  a 
better  player  for  it” 

Woodforde’s  tactics,  built 
on  years  of  experience  and  a 
career  in  which  his  victims 
have  included  John  McEnroe 
in  his  prime,  brought  the 
young  Scud  crashing  to  earth 
far  more  easily  than  did  any 
Patriot  in  the  Gulf  War. 

Philippoussis  recognised 
that  he  had  been  outsmarted. 
"Mark  showed  me  today  that 
experience  is  the  key.”  And 
he  might  also  have  noted  that 
Woodforde  was  never  intimi- 
dated by  a serve  that,  though 
peaking  at  132mph.  was  bro- 
ken seven  times. 

Woodforde  now  takes  on 
Sweden's  Thomas  Enqvist. 
who,  after  a tight  first  set 
against  Italy’s  Renzo  Fur lan, 
struck  a purple  patch  to  win 
14  consecutive  games  and  the 
match  7-5,  6-0,  6-3.  Philip- 
poussis, meanwhile,  will  go  to 
Bollettieri’s  camp  to  work  on 
bis  tennis  education  and  an 
extremely  dodgy  forehand. 

Woodforde  has  no  real  ex- 
pectations of  taking  the  title. 
But  Yevgeny  Kafelnikov  has, 
as  he  made  clear  after  roast- 
ing the  unseeded  American 
MaliVai  Washington  6-3.  6-2, 
6-4,  when  he  said  he  had  the 
game  and  confidence  to  be- 
come champion  now  that 
Sampras,  the  one  player  he 
feared,  had  gone. 

So  for  the  21-year -old  Rus- 
sian has  had  a trouble-free 
run,  dropping  only  one  set 
But  he  will  be  tested  more 
severely  by  Boris  Becker 
tomorrow  after  the  German 
found  Inspired  form  in  recov- 
ering to  beat  New  Zealand's 
Brett  Steven  1-6, 6-k  6-3, 6-2. 

Though  slow  and  uncertain 
for  the  first  hour,  by  which 
time  he  was  a set  and  a break 
down,  Becker  then  won  seven 
games  at  a cost  of  rally  four 
points  to  snatch  the  initiative. 
Becker  met  Kafelnikov  three 
times  last  year,  taking  a 2-1 
lead  when  he  overwhelmed 
the  Russian  in  Frankfurt 

A disappointing  first  day  for 
Britain  to  the  boys'  singles, 
which  began  with  a 6-1. 6-4  de- 
feat for  the  second  seed  Martin 
Lee,  from  Worthing,  was  re- 
d eeeined  by  the  No.  12  Janies 
Trotman,  from  Ipswich,  who 
beat  the  Australian  Sayed  Ak- 
ram  Banian  6-3,  6-3. 


Trouble  in  Panthers’  den 


Vie  Batehelder 


THE  point  Nottingham  Pan- 
thers thought  they  had 
saved  when  Paul  Adey  equal- 
ised 35  seconds  from  the  end 
of  their  Sunday-night  home 
gqmp  with  Fife  Flyers  may 
yet  be  lost  The  authorities 
have  called  for  reports  into 
crowd  trouble  at  the  end  of 
what  had  been  a very  ordi- 
nary encounter. . 

Flyers  were  leading  4^3 
when  their  player-coach 
Mark  Morrison  was  sin- 
binned  in  the  final  minute  for 
“roughing'*.  Adey  then 
scored,  completing  a hat- 
trick,  and  when  the  final 
hooter  sounded  several  Fly- 
ers, apparently  upset  at  the 
Morrison  penalty,  headed  for 
the  dressing  room,  ignoring 
the  end-of-game  handshakes 
and  presentations  required 
by  Premier  Division  rules. 

On  their,  way  some  of  the 
Fife  players  became  involved 
in  verbal  exchanges  with  the 
home  crowd. 

Yesterday  the.  British  foe 
Hockey  Association's  disci- 
plinary chairman.  Frank 


?: 


f. 


Dempster  confirmed  that  he 
had  asked  for  reports  from 
the  referee  and  other  officials 
at  the  game. 

Visiting  sides  have  had 
problems  with  the  crowd  at 
Nottingham  in  the  past  when 
making  their  way  to  and  from 
the  dressing  rooms,  and 
Dempster  added:  "We  were 
given  an  assurance  it  would 
not  happen  again.” 

He  also  revealed  that  Not- 
tingham’s defender  Graham 
Waghorn  should  not  have 
been  playing  at  all,  because  a 
penalty  he  received  during 
their  1&-5  victory  at  Slough 
the  previous  night  had  taken 
him  to  five  disciplinary 
points  and  an  automatic  one- 
game  ban. 

The  gamp  could  now  be  de- 
clared forfeit  and  awarded  to 
Fife,  but  Dempster  declined  to 
predict  the  outcome  pending 
“die  club's  explanation”. 

Sheffield  Steelers  mean- 
while took  four  points  from 
weekend  wins  over  Milton 
Keynes  (10-1)  and  Newcastle 
Warriors  (8-4)  to  increase 
their  Premier  League  lead  to 
twd  points  over  Cardiff  Dev- 
ils, who  have  a game'  in  hand. 


t 


Swiss  rolled  . . . Brenda  Schnltz-McCarthy  is  stretched  to  breaking  point  by  Martina  Hingis  photograph:  sieve  Holland 

Hingis’  humour  has  sharp  edge  as  she  cuts  path  to  the  last  eight 


TENNIS  is  a serious  busi- 
ness but  at  15  it  is  still 
fun  to  Martina  Hingis. 
With  a broad  smile  on  ber 
fhce  she  served  underarm 
to  Brenda  Schultz-McCar- 
thy  during  the  first  set  on 
her  way  to  becoming  the 
youngest  quarter-finalist 
since  Jennifer  Capriati  at 
the  Australian  Open  yester- 
day, writes  David  Irvine. 
She  grinned  even  more 


widely  late  in  the  second 
set  when  the  tall  Dutch  girl 
whacked  a serve  past  her  at 
I22.5mph  — the  fastest  ever 
recorded  on  the  WTA  Tour. 

Not  that  it  did  the  No.  11 
seed  much  good.  She  was 
trounced  6-1,  6-4  in  just  59 
minutes  by  the  talented 
Swiss  miss  who  made  only 
four  unforced  errors  to  her 
opponent's  34.  Scbultz-Mc- 
Carthy  was  cut  apart  by  the 


precision  of  Hingis's  pass- 
ing shots. 

Although  Hingis’s  under- 
arm tactic  failed  to  win  her 
the  point  she  was  leading 
.5-1  in  the  first  set  and  she 
explained  afterwards:  “She 
ISchnltz-McCarthy]  was 
standing  maybe  three 
metres  behind  the  baseline, 
so  it  was  fun.” 

Her  next  opponent  is 
South  Africa’s  Amanda 


Coetzer,  a 6-3,  6-3  winner 
against  Elena  Likhovtseva, 
who  had  beaten  last  year's 
champion  Mary  Pierce. 

On  an  otherwise  rather 
predictable  day  the  Span- 
iard Conchita  Martinez  was 
far  too  fast  and  accurate  for 
the  American  Lindsay  Dav- 
enport, winning  6-3,  6-1, 
and  now  faces  Anke  Huber, 
a 6-3,  6-2  victor  over  Bar- 
bara Schett. 


Hockey 


Britain  at  their  best  to  beat  Belarus 


Pat  Rcmrley  in  Barcelona 


goals  in  15  min- 
utes set  up  Britain's  4-1 
_ defeat  of  Belarus  at  the 
Olympic  qualifying  tourna- 
ment here  yesterday.  The  vic- 
tory, their  first  here,  took 
them  up  to  third  place  behind 
Spain  and  Holland,  their  next 
two  opponents  after  today's 
rest  day. 

Britain's  corner  drills  pro- 
duced goals  from  their  second 
and  third  in  the  first  five  min- 


Sportin  brief 
Golf 

The  winner  of  the  Open 
Championship  at  Royal 
Lytham  from  July  18-21  will 
receive  60  per  cent  more  than 
John  Daly  earned  when  he 
triumphed  at  St  Andrews  last 
year.  An  increase  of  £75,000 
lifts  the  top  prize  to  £200.000. 
Total  prize-money  is  in- 


utes.  Jon  Wyatt  scored  the 
first  after  Nick  Thompson's 
shot  had  been  blocked,  and 
Cal  am  Giles  found  the  bottom 
comer  from  the  next  Thomp- 
son added  the  third  and. 
much  later,  the  fourth  after 
Guexmad  Bribovski  had  con- 
verted a corner  for  Belarus. 

Belarus  are  probably  the 
weakest  team  here,  but  Brit- 
ain's win  is  the  biggest  so  for 
in  the  tournament  against  an 
awkward,  even  somewhat 
agricultural  side. 

Britain  started  at  lightning 


creased  to  £1.4  million  but 
only  the  top  seven  finishers 
will  benefit  The  runner-up 
will  receive  £150.000  (£100,000 
last  year)  and  other  top  prizes 
are:  third  £100,000  (£80,000); 

fourth  £75,000  (£85.000);  fifth 

£55.000  (£52.000):  sixth  £45,000 
(£42,000);  and  seventh  £40,000 
(£39,000). 

Athletics 

Linford  Christie  and  Colin 
Jackson,  who  have  been 


speed,  moving  the  ball 
quickly.  The  left-wing  pah- 
forced  the  comers.  Laslett 
twice  and  then  Thompson, 
but  it  was  the  right-wing  pair. 
Mayer  and  Shaw,  well 
prompted  by  the  centre-half 
Takher.  who  undermined  the 
Belarus  defence. 

The  third  goal,  however, 
was  entirely  the  work  of 
Thompson,  who  seized  on  a 
defensive  error,  took  the  ball 
along  the  back  line  and  cheek- 
ily forced  the  ball  in  at  the 
second  attempt 


training  in  Sydney  to  escape 
the  English  winter,  will  race 
at  meetings  in  Adelaide  on 
Friday  and  Perth  on  Sunday. 
Christie,  the  Olympic  200 
metres  champion,  is  anxious 
to  test  how  well  his  training 
has  gone  in  Australia. 

Motor  Racing 

The  Portuguese  driver  Pedro 
Lamy  has  signed  for  the  Ital- 
ian Formula  One  team  Min- 
ardi for  another  season.  The 


Belarus,  generally  intent  on 
defending,  forced  three  cor- 
ners and  reduced  the  arrears 
from  the  last  one,  but  Thomp- 
son quickly  cancelled  it  out 
with  a clever  lob  after  an  in- 
terchange of  passes  with  his 
namesake  Rob. 

™**T  MUTAIH:  S Mason;  Soma  Singh, 
J Wyatt,  Q Fcrdham.  K Takher.  S HazIHL  C 
Mayer.  J Shaw.  R Thompson.  J Laslett 
leapt).  N Thompson. 

Ml  AlHlih  A EUentenko;  A VlntakauHch. 
Q BrlbwsM.  D Joukovakl.  S Drozdov.  A 
Joutovwa.  i Volmuk.  A Baudnikov.  A 
Tctiebotarev.  1 Korottchento,  S Klimoinich. 


Rugby  Union 


Twickenham 
points  finger 
at  Dourthe 


Frank  Keating 


R St  Rosa  (Trinidad)  end  F 
ktonburg  (Holland). 


second  driver  wifi  be  named 
soon  from  five  candidates,  in- 
cluding Lamy’s  current  Ital- 
ian partner  Luca.  Badoer. 

Squash 

Phil  Whitlock,  the  former 
England  captain,  is  to  retire 
from  the  Professional  Squash 
Association  Tour  after  10 
years  on  the  circuit  Whit- 
lock, who  has  played  in  more 
than  120  tournaments,  wants 
to  cut  down  on  his  travelling 


Tony  hallett,  the 

Rugby  Football  Union 
secretary,  yesterday 
complained  officially  to  the 
French  Rugby  Federation 
about  the  alleged  stamping  on 
the  head  of  Ben  Clarke,  Eng- 
land's No.  8 and  pack  leader, 
by  France’s  young  centre 
Richard  Dourthe  during  the 
first  half  of  Saturday's  inter- 
national in  Paris. 

The  incident  in  France's 
15-12  victory  was  highlighted 
on  BBC's  Rugby  Special  on 
Sunday  and  evoked  sour 
memories  from  last  season  in 
Paris  when,  in  France's  first 
game  of  the  championship, 
their  lock  Olivier  Merle  was 
shown  od  British  television  to 
have  headbutted  the  Wales 
prop  Ricky  Evans. 

Evans  was  subsequently 
carried  off  the  field  after  foil- 
ing and  breaking  his  ankle. 
After  an  outcry  in  England 
Merle  was  then  banned  from 
the  game  at  Twickenham  the 
following  month . 

The  France  manager  Andre 
Herrero  has  agreed  to  give 
“the  closest  attention"  to 
video  replays  of  the  latest  in- 
cident adding  that  if  deliber- 
ate stamping  were  proven  the 
21 -year-old  Dax  player  would 
be  banned  for  at  least  two  in- 
ternational matches. 

The  incident  happened  im- 
mediately before  England's 


best  chance  of  the  match  went 
begging  — after  Jon  Sleight- 
bolme  and  Will  Carling  had 
set  up  the  possibility  of  a try. 
only  for  Rory  Underwood's 
pass  to  Mike  Catt  to  go  to 
ground. 

In  the  middle  of  the  move 
Clarke  had  set  up  the  ruck, 
and  he  said  after  the  match  as 
the  gash  in  his  head  was 
being  stitched:  "I  never  saw 
the  rest  of  the  move  unfold 
because,  having  taken  Jon's 
pass  and  set  up  the  ruck.  I got 
a hefty  boot  in  the  head.  I 
don’t  know  if  it  was  an  acci- 
dent or  not  but  if  it  was  inten- 
tional I totally  condemn  it” 

Hallett  said:  "We  are  writ- 
ing to  the  FFR,  but  in  consul- 
tation with  Ben  Clarke  we 
will  not  be  citing  Dourthe  or 
taking  the  matter  further.  In 
not  pursuing  the  incident  be- 
yond this  letter  we  are  leav- 
ing it  to  the  Judgment  and 
good  sense  of  the  FFR.  who 
will  be  informed  of  what 
Rugby  Special  highlighted 
after  the  match. 

"Ben  is  still  in  France  and  I 
spoke  to  him  before  sending 
the  letter.  He  is  happy  with 
the  our  action." 

In  Saturday's  match  pro- 
gramme Dourthe's  discipline 
had  been  mentioned:  “[With] 
an  over-enthusiasm  and  a 
temperament  that  should,  all 
the  same,  be  mastered  a little 
more,  his  staple  is  to  present 
performances  of  a magnifi- 
cent range." 


Bristol  23,  New  South  Wales  34 

Kelaher  dims 
Campo  lights 


Chris  Hewett 


AVID  CAMPESE  was 
always  able  to  walk  on 
water,  but  no  one  sus- 
pected he  was  also  in  control 
of  the  electricity  grid.  After 
three  successive  floodlight 
failures  against  high-profile 
touring  sides,  Bristol  stayed 
brightly  aglow  last  night  for 
the  start  of  New  South 
Wales's  nine-match  tour  of 
the  British  Isles. 

Campese  and  his  fellow 
Australians  were  almost  com- 
pletely in  the  dark  early  on, 
though,  Bristol  pieriDg 
together  a free-flowing  three- 
quarter  move  to  send  their 
full-back  Dave  Bennett  in  at 
the  corner  for  a seventh-min- 
ute try  handsomely  converted 
by  Arwel  Thomas. 

Tim  Wallace,  the  visitors’ 
fly-half,  then  sold  a perfect 
dummy  and  watched  Matt 
Dixon  and  Campese  send  Tim 
Kelaher  stride  away  for  an 
outstanding  score. 

That  gave  the  signal  for  a 
flurry  of  scoreboard  activity. 
Kyran  Bracken,  England’s 
discarded  scrum-half,  tapped 
a penalty  to  himself  and 
crashed  over  for  a try  con- 
verted by  Thomas.  Kelaher 
responded  by  striding  clear 
for  his  second  try  four  min- 
utes later,  Thomas  banged 
over  a penalty  in  reply  and 


Wallace,  probably  the  most 
gifted  player  on  view,  squared 
it  at  17-17  by  dummying  over 
from  a set  scrum  and  convert- 
ing for  good  measure. 

Thomas  restored  Bristol's 
lead  with  a penalty  three  min- 
utes after  half-time,  before 
two  muscular  tries  in  six  min- 
utes from  the  powerful  open- 
side  Daniel  Manu,  one  of 
them  converted,  gave  the 
Australians  an  edge  they 
were  never  to  lose. 

Thomas  reduced  the  deficit 
with  a third  penalty  10  min- 
utes from  time  but  although 
the  blind-side  flanker  Martin 
Corry,  turning  in  another 
performance  of  rich  promise 
after  his  efforts  for  England  A 
at  the  weekend,  and  the 
young  centre  Kevin  Maggs 
asked  some  serious  questions 
of  the  visiting  defence,  there 
was  no  ftirther  joy  for  Bristol 
Kelaher  tied  things  up  for  the 
tourists  with  his  third  try  on 
the  final  whistle. 

SCORERS:  Bristol:  Trios:  Banned. 
Bracken  Csavsnlonti  Thomas  2. 
Panamas  Thomas  3.  Maw  Sooth  Watas 
Trias:  Kelaher  3.  Manu  2.  Wallace. 
Cmmtas:  Wallace  2 
Brtstofc  D BenneD  (M  Talnion.  bSmtn):  J 
Kejrter,  8 Marlin.  K Mamrs.  U Denney;  A 
Thomas,  K Bracken;  A Sharp  leapt).  M 
Hogan  (A  Wadley.  54).  □ Hinklnf.  P 
Adame.  Q Archer.  M Corry.  E RolliU.  I 
Dixon. 

How  South  Woles:  T Kelaher  M Moslyn 
(M  Burke.  2BI.  J Mad:.  M Dixon.  D 
Campese  leapt);  T Wallace.  A Ekerc  M 
Hartlll.  K O'Kane.  A Blades.  N Harvey.  S 
Domonl.  W Gfahengaue.  F Finer*.  D Manu. 
C White  (Cheltenham!. 


Wales  emphasis  on  youth 
may  keep  Dairies  out  of  side 


David  Plummer 


JONATHAN  DAVIES  wfil 
learn  today  whether  he 
has  been  recalled  to  the  Wales 
squad  10  weeks  after  his 
return  from  rugby  league  and 
seven  years  after  he  last 
played  union  for  his  country. 

The  Wales  coach  Kevin 
Bowling’s  emphasis  on  youth 
may  weigh  against  Davies, 
who  is  33,  but  with  the  out- 
side-half Neil  Jenkins  still 
struggling  with  a shoulder  In- 
jury Wales  may  decide  that 
Twickenham  next  week  is  no 
place  for  Jenkins's  novice 
deputy  Arwel  Thomas. 

Davies  has  played  only  five 
matches  for  Cardiff  since  his 
£70,000  move  from  Warring- 
ton. Just  two  of  those  appear- 
ances have  been  in  his  fa- 
voured outside-half  position, 
both  in  friendlies. 

He  is  currently  playing  at 
inside-centre  for  Cardiff,  kept 
out  of  the  No.  10  jersey  by 
Adrian  Davies,  wbo  is  consid- 
ering an  offer  to  play  for  the 
Italian  club  Benetton  Treviso, 
who  must  replace  Michael 
Lynagh  next  season. 

Jonathan  Davies,  who  is 
employed  by  the  Welsh  Rugby 
Union  on  a part-time  basis  as 
a development  officer,  is  keen 
to  play  international  rugby 


to  spend  more  time  with  his 
family. 

Motor  Sport 

Patrick  Bernard ini  (Escort! 
took  an  early  lead  in  the 
Monte  Carlo  Rally,  building 
up  a lead  of  46see  over  his 
fellow  Frenchman  Francois 
Cbatriot  (Peugeot). 

Boxing 

Steve  Collins  will  defend  his 
WBO  super-middleweight 


again.  "I  would  love  to  play 
for  Wales  but  1 have  not  had 
many  games  since  leaving 
Warrington  and  I am  not 
being  chosen  by  Cardiff  at 
outside-half^"  he  said. 

He  is  still  something  of  an 
outsider  at  Cardiff.  Money 
dictated  that  he  played  for 
them  rather  than  his  native 
Llanelli,  but  even  in  the  cup 
romp  against  Penarth  last 
Saturday  he  was  missed  out 
more  than  he  was  passed  to 
and  there  were  Ironic  cheers 
when  he  finally  got  on  the 
scoreboard  by  converting  the 
game's  final  try. 

Bowring  will  today  an- 
nounce a 32-man  squad  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Five  Nations,  but 
he  will  wait  until  after  a 
weekend  training  camp  be- 
fore choosing  the  team  for 
Twickenham. 

Few  changes  are  expected 
from  the  side  that  beat  Italy 
last  week,  but  the  outside-half 
position  will  come  under  the 
microscope.  Nigel  Davies  is 
fit  again  at  inside-centre  but 
there  was  concern  at  a lack  of 
balance  in  the  second  row  and 
a dearth  of  line-out  options  in 
the  back  row. 

SWAi.BC  CUP:  SUth-rownd  dram 

Caerphilly  v South  WaloB  Police; 
Llandovery  v Newport;  Llanelli  v Bridgend; 
Pontypridd  v Massing:  Newbridge  v 
Rumney;  Swansea  v CnrdHI;  Cardin 
Institute  v Dunvant  Neath  v Wtuttand.  Ties 
to  be  played  February  24. 


title  against  Neville  Brown, 
the  British  middleweight 
champion,  on  March  9 in 
Millstreet,  Cork. 

Cricket 

Craig  Spearman  i7l  not  out) 
and  Roger  Twose  (57  not  out) 
boosted  New  Zealand  on  the 
third  day  of  the  second  Test 
against  Zimbabwe  in  Auck- 
land. They  reached  138  for  no 
wicket  in  their  second  In- 
nings to  lead  by  63  overall. 


/* 
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The  haunting  of  Wigan,  page  1 3 


More  trouble  for  Illingworth,  page  15 


UNITED  STAY  IN  PURSUIT  OF  THE  PREMIERSHIP  TITLE 


West  Ham  United  0,  Manchester  United  1 


New  Cantona 


is  scorer  and 


peacemaker 


David  Lacey 


a YEAR  to  the  week  after 
#ithe  kung-fu  kick  that 
earned  Eric  Cantona  an  infa- 
mous place  in  football  his- 
tory. the  Frenchman  found 
himself  playing  peacemaker 
after  scoring  a vital  goal  that 
stiffened  Manchester  United's 
flagging  pursuit  of  Newcastle 
United  at  the  top  of  the  Pre- 
mier League. 

His  placatory  influence  ap- 
peared in  the  angry  scenes 
when  Butt  was  sent  off  six 
minutes  from  time  after  a 
scything  foul  cm  Dicks,  his 
second  bookable  offence. 

Trailing  Newcastle  by  12 
points,  Alex  Ferguson's  team 
needed  to  get  their  act 
together  if  second  place  was 
not  to  become  Liverpool's  pre- 
serve. West  Ham  had  won 
only  once  in  six  league  games 
and  lost  the  other  five,  a 
slump  which  had  dragged 
them  back  into  trouble,  but 
Manchester  United  had  se- 
cured only  two  victories  in 
nine. 

Within  two  minutes  Fergu- 
son's players  were  experienc- 
ing some  familiarly  anxious 
vibes.  The  Manchester  United 
managpr  might  have  aban- 
doned the  experiment  with 
three  centre-backs  so  ruth- 
lessly exposed  by  Sunderland 
in  the  FA  Cup.  but  his  defence 
was  still  lacking  Pallister  and 
was  by  no  means  secure. 

West  Ham  could  and  should 
have  gone  ahead  in  the 
second  minute.  Bruce  mis- 
read an  enormous  clearance 
from  MQdosko.  allowing  Cot- 
tee  to  hit  the  ball  sweetly  as  it 
dropped.  Unfortunately  for 
West  Ham  his  shot  hit  the 
underside  of  the  bar. 


The  comer  that  followed 
produced  confident  but  un- 
heeded claims  for  handball 
against  'C-antona  which  did 
nothing  to  alleviate  Mancu- 
nian feelings  of  unease.-  In 
attack,  however,  the  picture 
was  rather  different 

The  alacrity  with  which 
Giggs  began  taking  the  i»ii 
past  defenders  and  the  space 
Manchester  United's  move- 
ments usually  created  once 
they  had  crossed  the  halfway 
line  suggested  that  they  were 
just  as  likely  to  take  an  early 
lead,  and  so  it  proved. 

In  the  eighth  minute  came  a 
marvellous  piece  of  impu- 
dence by  Giggs,  who  flicked 
the  ball  past  Dicks  as  he 
turned  West  Ham  on  the  right 
and  left  the  defence  exposed. 
He  then  exchanged  passes 
with  Cole  before  driving  the 
ball  low  across  goal.  A 
stretching  Sharpe  could  not 
reach  it  at  the  far  post  but 
behind  him  was  Cantona. 
wl)o  threaded  the  ball 
through  a needle’s  eye  to 
score. 

West  Ham  offered  a brisk 
and  imaginative  response.  A 
shot  from  Williamson  can- 
noned off  Schmeichel’s  knee 
at  the  near  post  after  a canny 
centre  from  Dicks  had 
dropped  over  Phil  Neville's 
bead  at  left-back,  assuring 
Upton  Park  of  sustained  ex- 
citement if  not  necessarily  a 
home  victory. 

With  neither  side  inclined 
to  press  up  into  midfield  and 
both  spreading  their  wings 
there  was  usually  plenty  of 
space  between  the  penalty 
areas.  Creative  players  of  the 
quality  of  Giggs.  Cantona  and 
Moncur  will  always  prosper 
when  the  football  is  allowed 
to  breathe. 


With  Butt  and  Keane 
steadily  gaining  a grip  of  the 
central  areas,  Manchester 
United  started  to  control  the 
tempo  and  pattern  of  the  foot- 
ball and  should  have  in- 
creased their  lead  before  half- 
time. 

It  was  a year  to  the  day 
since  Cole  had  started  his 
first  match  at  Old  Trafford. 
following  a £7  million  trans- 
fer from  Newcastle,  by  miss- 
ing a sitter  against  Black- 
burn. Last  night,  just  past  the 
half-hour,  he  marked  the  an- 
niversary in  similar  fashion. 

Cantona's  impeccable  touch 
appeared  to  have  set  up  Butt 
fbr  a shot  but  the  ball  arrived 
at  the  feet  of  Cole,  who 
promptly  hoisted  it  over  the 
bar.  A -little  earlier  Sharpe, 
another  the  beneficiary  of 
Cantona’s  skills,  placed  a free 
ti  parlor  into  the  Wot  Ham  net 
only  to  find  the  goal  disal- 
lowed tor  a rather  less  obvi- 
ous handling  offence  by  the 
Frenchman  than  had  been 
overlooked  at  the  other  end 

The  second  half  found  West 
Ham  in  a more  subdued  mood 
and  their  opponents  omi- 
nously relaxed.  Manchester 
United  were  now  concentrat- 
ing more  on  getting  men  be- 
hind the  ball  when  they  lost 
possession,  which  meant  that 
West  Ham  were  more  likely  to 
run  out  of  space  before  they 
could  get  within  range. 

After  Butt's  dismissal  West 
Ham  attacked  furiously  and  it 
took  a fine  reflex  save  by 
Schmeicbel  to  deny  Dowie's 
close-range  snap  shot  five 
minutes  from  the  end. 

W«st  Ham  United:  Mlkfosko;  Brown. 
Potts.  Rteper.  Dicta.  Williamson,  Blslwp. 
Moncur,  Stalin'.  Dawiq.  Cause. 
M—mtmrtnr  IMM  Schmetetiet;  Irwin. 
Bruce.  Q NsvtHe.  p Neville.  Gloss.  Bull. 
Keane,  Sharps.  Cantona.  Cols  (Beckham. 
7Tmln). 

l»ata<s  sc  S Lodge  (Barnsley).  * 


sitting  on 
Damon’s  tail 


Richard  Williams 


Anfield  connection. . . Stan  Collymore  (left)  and  Robbie  Fowler,  the  Liverpool  pair  who 
were  called  up  late  to  the  England  training  squad  at  Bisham,  talk  tactics  yesterday . 
David  Lacey  reports,  page  14  photograph:  tom  .rattans 


Building  societies 


earn  up  to 
30%  commission 


Keegan  offers  £6.8m  for  Asprilla 


lan  Ron 


by  selling 
home  insurance. 


Guess  who  pays? 


When  you  took  out  your  mortgage,  did  you  buy 
home  insurance  at  the  same  time?  If  so,  you  could 
be  paying  as  much  as  30%  commission  to  the  people 
who  recommended  it  - your  building  society.  Yet  you 
don't  necessarily  Have  to  buy  buildings  or  concents 
insurance  from  your  mortgage  lender. 


By  buying  insurance  direct  from  us  you  can  make 
significant  savings  and  maintain  similar  high  levels 
of  cover. 

Call  now  for  more  details.  You  can  switch  over  the 
phone  and  join  the  750JXJ0  householders  who  have 
saved  money  with  Direct  Une  Insurance. 

© 


0181  688  8877 

LONDON 


0113  246  8877 

UEEDS 


0161  839  8877 

hanchbtbi 


0141  226  8877 

GLASGOW 


0121  236  8877 

BIRMINGHAM 

0117  945  8877 

BMSTOL 


4 unpiibw  and  d Hu  kuratcc QuiielJiuiii  BtfcmNaj 


FAUSTINO  ASPRILLA. 

Colombia’s  brilliant 
World  Cup  striker,  still  in- 
terests Newcastle.  Kevin 
Keegan,  determined  to  lift 
the  Premiership  title  this 
season,  is  offering  almost 
£ 7 million  for  the  26-year- 
old  whose  Italian  club 
Parma  rejected  United’s  £6 
million  bid  three  months 
ago. 

Newcastle's  French  inter- 
national David  Ginola  be- 
gins a three-match  suspen- 


sion shortly,  and  Asprilla  is 
known  to  be  interested  in 
English  footbalL  He  almost 
joined  Leeds  United  fbr  SAJI 
million  this  season. 

After  discussing  his  £10 
million  budget  with  his 
chairman  Sir  John  Rail, 
Keegan  told  Parma  that  the 
offer  was  now  £6.8  million. 

He  is  also  hoping  to  sign 
Blackburn  Rovers’  combat- 
ive England  midfielder  | 
David  Batty,  who  was 
dropped  at  the  weekend. 
Blackburn  want  £4.5  mil- 
lion but  Keegan  values  him 
at  no  more  than  £3  million. 


I  F I were  Damon  HilL  I 
would  be  feeling  pretty  ner- 
vous about  the  news  that 
Michael  Schumacher  has 
signed  yet  another  sponsor- 
ship deal,  just  In  time  fbr  the 
new  Formula  One  season. 

This  is  not  a matter  of  finan- 
cial envy,  you  understand,  al- 
though the  latest  increment  to 
Schumacher's  income  will 
apparently  make  him  the 
third-highest  paid  sportsman 
in  fiie  world.  'Hie  money  is  not 
the  problem.  What  should  be 
keeping  Hill  awake  at  nights 
is  the  feet  that  the  man  stand- 
ing between  him  and  the 
world  championship  has 
aligned  himself  with  Nike. 

It  is  now  almost  a quarter  of 
a century  since  Phil  Knight, 
Nike’s  founder,  paid  an  Amer- 
ican miiMlA^iteiance  mnnpr 
called  Steve  Prefontaine 
about  £3,000  to  wear  his  new 
company's  running  shoes. 
Then  came  John  McEnroe, 
who  established  the  Nike  pref- 
erence for  sportsmen  with 
attitude. 

In  terms  of  shifting  units, 

the  key  deal  was  cut  in  1985 
when  Michael  Jordan  signed 
a contract  worth  £12  million 
over  seven  years,  plus  a five 
per  cent  royalty  on  the  net 
wholesale  price  of  every  pair 
of  Nike  Air  Jordans  sold. 

Nike  sold  something  like  £4 
billion  of  gear  around  the 
world  last  year,  its  customers 
motivated  by  an  image  cun- 
ningly developed  to  stress  the 
link  between  running  shoes 
and  the  qualities  of  aggression 
and  confrontation.  The  ath- 
letes most  closely  associated 
with  the  Nike  philosophy  are 
McEnroe  and  Andre  Agassi, 
men  whose  extreme  behav- 
iour was  ruthlessly  exploited 
to  enhance  their  marketing 
value. 

So  precisely  has  the  com- 
pany tuned  itself  in  to  the 
Zeitgeist  that  three  years  ago 
its  chief  copywriter  was 
named  by  Newsweek  maga- 
zine as  one  of  the  100  most 
influential  people  in  America. 


I NBRITAIN,  Ian  Wright 
and  Eric  Cantona  are  fea- 
tured in  its  campaigns,  not 
all  of  which  are  pleasing  to 
the  Corinthian  spirit  Was 
there  ever  a more  repellent 
poster  than  the  one  featuring 
Wright  under  the  headline 
“Gary  Who?”  Fortunately,  no 
sooner  had  it  been  plastered 
all  over  London  than  Wright 


beganthe  job  offeiUngtoUve 
up  to  the  copywriter's 
promise,  proving  beyond 

doubt  his  inability  to  match 
Gary  Lineker’s  achievements 
in  the  England  team.  If  there 

was  a more,  coarsely  insulting 

effort,  it  must  have  been  the 
notorious  Cantona  advertise- 
ment: “1966  was  a great  year 
for  English  footbalL  Enc  was 
bom.”  Funny,  certainly,  but  ■ 

somehow  demeaning  too. 

Hubris  has  often  seemed  to 
be  the  downfall  ofNike  per- 
formers. Carl  Lewis,  Michael 
Johnson  and  Sergei  Bubka 

bad  their  images  plastered  all 
over  Barcelona  during  the 
1992  Olympics,  only  to  devise 
various  methods  of  failing.  A 
year  later  Quincy  Watts,  at- 
tempting to  add  the  400  metres 

world  championship  to  his 

Olympic  title,  suffered  the 
most  ironic  of  disasters  when 
his  Nike  shoe  disintegrated  on 
the  Stuttgart  track.  But  what 
the  case  of  Cantona  proves  is 
that  Nika's  copywriters  are 
chillingly  capable  of  turning 
catastrophe  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage, and  that  if  the  per- 
former’s personality  has  been 
defined  clearly  enough  then 
the  actual  result  no  longer 
matters. 

So  potent  is  this  corporate 
culture  that  U can  turn  an  ath- 
lete into  a rebel  by  associa- 
tion; even  a patently  nice  guy 
like  Pete  Sampras,  whose 
manners  would  not  have  been 
out  of  place  at  an  All  England 
Club  tea  party  in  the  days  of 
Fred  Perry  and  Kitty  Godfree. 
had  his  image  adjusted  by  his 
membership  of  the  Nike  club. 
And  when  they  use  Beat  Gen- 
eration veterans  like  Dermis 
Hopper  or  William  Burroughs 
to  advertise  running  shoes, 
you  can’t  help  but  smile. 


SCHUMACHER  has 
signed  a four-year 
deal,  said  to  be  worth 
about  £2  million  a 
year.  Added  to  the  £17  million 
he  is  being  paid  (by  Marlboro) 
to  drive  the  car  this  year,  and 
the  £8  million  or  so  from  oilier 
sponsors,  this  will  lift  him 
from  ninth  place  in  Forbes 
magazine’s  1995  chart  of 
sport's  top  earners  to  third 
place  in  the  coming  year’s 
standings,  behind  Jordan  and 
Mike  Tyson,  respectively  the 
recipients  of  £30  million  and 
£27  miff  ion  in  1995,  and  look- 
ing at  an  even  more  prosper- 
ous *96. 

The  surprise  is  that  it  has 
taken  Schumacher  so  long  to 
join  in.  He  and  Nike.are  natu- 
ral partners.  After  all,  what  do 
you  suppose  he  was  saying  to 
himself  at  Adelaide  in  1994 
when  he  hit  the  wall  and 
veered  bads  into  the  centre  of 
the  track  to  clout  Hill  out  of 
the  title  race?  Simple:  “Just  do 
it'”  Now  watch  out  for 
“Damon  Who?”  A dash  of  fake 
controversy  — just  what 
motor  racing  needs . . . 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,556 

Set  by  Hendra 


Nothing  more 
acutely 
represents 
the  antithesis 
of  the  free 
market  than 
the  honours 
system  — or 
that  prize 
element  of  it 
that  yields  a 
“front- 
loaded” 
change  title 
change  — the 
Barons, 
Knights  and 
Dames... 

Jon  Snow 


Across 


1 Recluse  shuns  society  that 
makes  vinegar  (6) 

S Coypu  caught  end  trained 
to  amuse  (6) 

8 Saloon  deeffires  a red- 
haired  parson  (7) 

9 Slattern  has  to  walk  to  work 
(7) 

11  Roughly  patch  up  one  shirt 
for  the  oW  man  (15)  , 

12  Symbol  of  eternal  life  taken 
from  Tutankhamen  (4) 

13  Ticker-tape  instrument  (1 0) 

17  Man’s  Crisis,  it  turns  out.  is 
in  his  own  vanity  (10) 

18  Scrap  is  mostty  surplus  (4) 

20  Tense  notable  rn  attendance 

(8.7) 

23  Resort  of  Capri  so  flat?  (7) 

24  Living  dose  to  the  ground 
— English  porker,  eating 
anything  left  (as  starters)  (7) 


25  Traces  of  an  electrician  (6) 

26  Present  to  form 
sympathetic  bond  (6) 

Down 


2 Gustos  completed  by 
Rnter?{9) 

3 Bears  in  Scotland  seen  In 
entrance  to  Trossachs 
caves  (5) 

4 A method  in  sheds  for  the 
Robinsons,  say?  (9) 

5 Group  in  boat  heaving  to, 
eta?  (5) 

6 Treble,  possfoty,  in  the 
stalls?  (B) 

7 Little  growth  Indicated  by 
college  president  (5) 

8 Having  spiled  paint,  chap 
IsinAhabbofficepI)  - 

10  Pat  a bit  short — on  trial,  per- 
haps, after  the  wedding  (11) 
14  Said  paper-shredder  jp  to 
leave  no  trace  (9) 
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is  Substitute  for  soldiers  here 


16  Maze  attendant  only  neatat 
the  front?  (8) 

19  Disavowal  of  Ulster  in  trade 

w 


21  Kate  Hardcastte’s  bad 

posture?  (5) 

22  Is  one  struck  in  the  ear?  (5) 


Solution  from 


orrow 
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